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'A. 

Ablution, a rite common to most nations of antiquity. 

— By the (Greeks and ttomlns T *.^as probably derived 
from the Romans. Jt took place after real or 
imaginary pollution, and before certain actions; beftig * 
in 5ie one case natural^ in the other symbolical; in IJith 
generally of imperative obligation. jAll people seem to 
liave entertained the notion,•thatfoutward cleanliness 
was symbolical of inward purity ; and there can be no 
doubt that, originally, the one was to refniu l the reli¬ 
gious votary of the other. 

1. Ablution was so general, that it necessarily .began 
with the infant just born. Thus^Tercnce: 

-“jam £xivit, nunc lavavit.” 

2. It took place after *jleep, as if night itself wer 

able to pollute; though the custom had .doubtless refer¬ 
ence in the first .pi ace to tlie pollution thoro , 

in the next to that Often prftiuced by tfie # ii%aginati3h. 

— Thus Virgil: 

“ Surgit. et a*lhcrei spec tans qrieittia solis 

Lumina: rite cavis untfum ilk fiuminc paimis 1 
SustuJit.” 

3 . Before meat.—Thus Virgil : 

“ Dajit famul/niaiubus lymphas. 
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4. After meat: 

“ Et cum satis cibi sumpsissimus,* manus lavimus.” 

Anil sometimcs^JpetweSi the different courses. 

5. Oh the return from a little, generally in the 
running s^earn ? \jio impression is more aiftient than 
that fill who had shed blood arc in a state qf pollution : 


it 


9 * | 

Tu, gmftor, cape sacra maim, patriosyiu* pennies, 

IMpliello e tanto digrrssum el ca de recenti 
.Attrectare ncfas, donee fte llumine \iv# 


Ablutro.’* 


Vjrg. 


. (). Afyor the departure of tlfc spirit from the body, 
thus "accompanymg the close • no less tlian the com¬ 
mencement df our® mortal caveer : here the water was 

« • 

warm: • 


“ Pars calidafr lati ccs ct agna ugTfflnti: 
Expediuut ; corpSTstjui; lavanl frige 


ti:i flnmrnii 


mis cl uniriiiit. 


»> 




Vi uc;. 


7* After attending a funeral, when the ablution ^a: 
thrice repealed : 


u (t Idem ter sflL’ios jflira ciicumtulit unda " 
Sparse* ns run* levi.” 

• • * 

8. Befor? 4 baewiffeing fp the Gods: 


Vjttu. 


t( J*'go, ni^jpud nu* vis, co lavatum ut sam(icem. ,> 

Plaijt. 

% By the fathers of the church tliig custom ■was ridi¬ 
culed. T>ms Arnobius an^ Lnctantius deride the 
popular notion that hy the mere washing of the skin 
inward injpurity could be cleansed : dtmujuam^ says • 
rhelatter litTi his amistoftod eloquence, Hhidiue* infra 
prof us in cl urns nflt n nines ablunnt, au[ ulla maria 
purficent.* • 

# Of* the caje with^high some modern nations, espe¬ 
cially the Jews ami Mohammedans, perform their 
ablutions, few readers require to be informed. fc Of 
tfecsev *\e first is a total immersion of the body, which 
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is necessary after the copula car nails; after approaching 
a corpse ; in womyi, after the flux inn ex menstruates 
and childbirth. The second is ^he ordinary one of the 
face, hands, and feet beijpre prayer, however ami when¬ 
ever that nrayer is offiTed up to ] fbavyn. Where water 
cannot be iiad, sand giay be used.”* - 9 

That the patriarchs observed this custom is evident 
from 4°b ix. .‘JO. • and that it was equally observed bjr 
the Jews is incotylestShlc from numerous passages of 
tfie Mosaic Iftw ; as the pagan priests had marble vases 
filled with watef at the entrance §f their "temple^ so 
Solomon had his molten sea. *bi the .sacrament of 
baptism this ifneient lit" lias been consecrated by Christ 
himself. . • " 

Aimnnio.— In Roman law, the wflrd \fys used for 
the eiasure of the names of the guilty from the tablets 
suspended in the public trc&nryi* Tllese names being 
before all tlft* people, must have operand cs a check to 
the commission of ciime, until satisfaction were irfhde*" 
or the government graciously interfered *, sometimes 
the emperors cleared the tables.—-'Thus, according to 
Suetonius, Augustus 

*“ l^iutunioiiini rcorurn yornina uholcvit;*’ 
and Pomitian, 


“ qui anle quinquennium proximuTn apud a*rarium 

popcnrlissont, uni versos discrimine libcravif.’** ® 

AusoiajTio, in Roman law.-S^Wlien the advocates 
had spoken againat and /or a prisoner, the .wrictor wfco 
presideil, exclaimed, ‘‘ IMxcrnvt /” and gave to each of 
the judges present three tablets : one nlarkci^with A, to 
absolve ; another wjth C, ty*condcmn ; the/third v.^th 
N 1, {non.liquet), to denqj:e that the fvidcrrce was de¬ 
fective. Kaoli threw the tablet lie pleased into a large 
urn ; and the officer whose, duty it was to collect the 
suffrages, declared which of’the liters hast the prepon¬ 
derance : if the C prevailed, he exebyned Videtur 

as delivered to tliejictor : if 

* History of Spain and Portugal (Cau. Cyc* vol. iv. p. 
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fecisse ! and. the culprit w 
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tlie A, Videtur non feci sue ! and* the accused was dis- 
ifissed: if N L, he was retained.for future examin¬ 
ation. 

Accessus, an* officer different from the lictor.— 
Though subject tHfc general orders of the magistrates, 
his peculiar and appropriate duty.was twofold. 1. f lk> 
assemble tjie jjeople on public occasions': 

“ Games Quirites, itc ad £oncionejn ! ” Vurko. 

| 

2. To cry the hour in the*public streets: 

u Afcensus i^clamabal iioram ebse^tertiam.” 

And it iyas also tht fluty of tjie accents to pieserve 
silendb in the courts. His functions were not honourable, 
since they wefe usually confided to a freedman. 

AcnViAMATiox differed from Applause, in that the 
former was expressed by |lie v^jice, the latter by the 
hands; this.always ‘m* the presence, that either in the 
absence or presence, of the person. Thus, acclamation 
was made to the emperor when a largess was received 
from him, aiul the formula has been preserved by Ovid: 

“ Augcat impefium nostri (lucis, augeat annos 

When the soldiers elected a general or empjroi*, the for¬ 
mula was «■ * 

“ J")ii te servent, Imperator ! ” 

Tin? acclanfAtion, Victory ! was usual on the com¬ 
mencement of'a battl#.*— Thus, Cwsar : 

4 * Om vero inore*suo VicAoriam onclaniant.” 

And after the victory, in the procession throughout the 
city to thc| capital, the cry was, 

Ip triumphe 1 lo.triufophc ! ” 

• i ' 

It was common at the celebration of nuptials. It was 
more conspicuous, however, on public occasions ; as, 1. 
Jn ptlblic disputation, when, a speaker was applauded; 
2. In the theatre, when a favourite piece was performed 
or a distinguished fisitcr was present. 3. In the st natc, 
yhep /he dictator or prince proposed something for the 
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a^cumAere. 

good of the state, or «for the happiness of individuals. 
Sometimes the word was used in a bad sense. Avoid- 

9 

ma Hones, says Lampridius, post mo%teyi Commodi fus- 
runt graves, • 

Accihvibeue, to recline on coufhes during meals. — 
^his effeminate habit was not anciently Hiat of the 
Romans, who, until tney w r ere corrupted by the example 
of the Greeks, sat^at table as we do. 

“ Perpetuit soliti padres considere mensis."". Vina. 

Round *a table in the dining rooip were 4ai(l twg or 
three couches, hence denominated bicliuium or tricli¬ 
nium. Neve* more thin three persons rcclindll (*n the 
same couch; or if a fourth were placed there, the master 
of the house was taxed with a vat ice. The heads of all 
were supported by cushions; and they were placed in 
such a manner tli&t Wl rctlined^m the left side, and 
with the right turned towards the dishes oh the tables; 
he who occupied the head of the couch stretched* liisf* 
legs behind the hack of the one who lay below him, 
and whose head reached ^is high «as his breast. The 
middle was the place of honour. JJathing and anointing 
often preceded the repast: even among the poor, the 
hands and* feet were washed* th* saisdals laid aside, 
and, in fact, the whole garrntnts cluftigcd. Often the 
rich lfad crowns on their heads during*the repast. On 
approaching the table, tjie gods were “invoked: Adisti 
lueusuiUj says Quinctilian, ad qifivrn cum venire nypimus, 
dens in vommus.9 $ tatties of the gods wcic*gencralljpin 
the room. Music was * common entertainment during 
the meal: in later and more corrupt timers, even gla¬ 
diators were Vitnyluced.-jjLong after thi'/ recumbent 
posture was introduced, U was considered indecent for 
the women to recline at table ; hut in the end they lost 
this modest feeling, and Jay pn the same couch as 
the men. Generally the-lover iS husband of the lady 
was placed immediately abSve her, so tha^she lag in his 
bosom ; that is, as she occupied the post dishonour or 

9 ii 3 
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the middle place, her head would reach towards his 
bosom: 

, --- “ sed^n^remio jacuit nova nupta marita.” 

. ' Juv. 

• 

Accusare. — In the Roman law, every person could 
not accusea court of justice ^ thus the $ife coul t d 
not accuse the husband, the ward the guardian, the 
freedman his ‘patron. When one 'Wished to ^accuse 
another, he appeared before the* judge, *and requested 
permission to commence the action, and this was called 
Postulate ‘The ne&t step was to nam£ the person, and 
this was called Delation Then came the Accusatio which 

•r 

the plaintiff, or actor, was obliged to sign.® The charge 
being drawn up, the accused was cited on three suc¬ 
cessive market days to appear. If he failed, he was 
again summoned by the trumpet, and in due time was 
condemned as contun^cious*: if die ’obeyed, he was ac¬ 
companied to the court by his friends, whs>, in case of 
fhis conviction, were to solicit a mitigation of punish¬ 
ment. The accusation was then made; the trial pro¬ 
ceeded ; and if, at <its conclusion,, the evidence seemed 
conclusive, the judge? gave-their votes, and the proper 
officer reported the formula, Videtur fecisst If the 
accuser were convicted of calumny, he was branded on 
the forehead with' the letter K. 

Acta Senatus {Acts of the Senate ), corresponding 
• to our journafs'of Parliament, were first instituted by 
Julius Caesar ; “ Primufc omnium,” says Suetonius, “ in- 
stkuit ut tam senatus quam populi acwi diurna confice- 
rentur et publicar^ntur.”—ThL; is one of the numerous 
instances if whi£h that great man identified his own 
glqpy withlthe liberties of^the people. Publicity was 
the best possible‘check to tyranny or rapacity* and con¬ 
sequently the best guarantee of social rights.* In a spirit 
exactly opposite, but perhaps more political, Augustus 
allowed, indeed, the j/urnal 'to be continued, but forbade 
the acts to t)f published, under the pretext that the 
secrets of the senate ought not to be divulged. 

* £jpe AwiQLimoN. 
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LCJIO, itCTOR. 

Actio Actor.—-No action could be instituted 
without the consent of a judge. The plaintiff applied 
for permission to prosecute his^ Buit, against some one, 
and it was given by tl^ formula, actionem do, The 
actor then summoned the defendant; and if the latter 
refused to*appear before the praetor, he couM. drag him 
into the court: a witness, however, of this refusal was 
to be had, and any*by- stander might be iftade one if the 
plaintiff pulled *hi^ ear.* # • • 

# In regard to the stage/ Actio and Actor had an ob¬ 
vious signification.—The action of g dramatic piece^vas 
to be one, entire , and perfect; it yas to happen in the 
same place, afld within % natural space 0 / tim£; gmd it 
was to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Hence 
the three famous unities of time, of plane, and of action, 
which from the days of Aristotle have so much occupied 
the critical world. * They hive gaper ally been observed 
in modern times, at least, in Italy, France, and Spain, 
and have been as generally disregarded in other coun-» 
tries. In the present place we cannot be ^expectejl to 
enter into a controversy # so interminable: we may, 
however assert, that themoract observance of the * 
writers has always been acknowledged impossible; that 
the nearer the approach to sifch obscwance, the more 


meagre the piece; that if catfses ancf consequences are 
to be connected and exposed, and if tSe drama be an 
imitation of human life,, they must of ^necessity be so • 
connected and exposed,*— sufficient time must be allowed 
for the development tof these consequenfes. lf,*as 


Christianity, and even ti%e philosophy, teaches us, there 
is, even in this life, a necessary connection between 
human actions*; if«a viciou^action or a vicious propen¬ 
sity be always punished either internally or in the order 


of events ; how can that result be contemplated, unless 
those events have time to envelope themselves ? m If it 
he infallible, it is not often 'spelWy. lb connect the 
cause and consequence immediatelij^togeth qj*, is to violate 
the order of God's justice, which we knovj^from the 
best authority ct is long suffering.” 


b 4 
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Both in Greece and Rome, the same actor sometimes 
played in tragedy and comedy; but he seldom acquired * 
distinction in l^th. Many of the parts, however, re¬ 
quired less of mind than of bodily energy and supple¬ 
ness. To obtain the latter, some of the actors repaired 
to the cirUis to* struggle with tfye wrestlers; To ea/di 
piece* there were three chief actors; but the first was 
the only one «on whom the public attention peculiarly 
feted; and* to secure his triumph, the ‘others were not 
allowed to put forth their strength. The rewards v of 
theatrical merit werqconsiderable: the V.ages were liberal; 
,'et they bore little proportion to the presents which, 
even *duYing the progress of flic representation, were 
made to the successful actor; garlands, rings, golden 
chains, &cr were sometimes profusely poured on the 
stage. Yet in Rome the profession was dishonourable: 
no citizen could asceg^l the stage* without forfeiting his 
privileges; and a law of Tiberius forbade a senator to 
•■visit the house of a player, or an eques to appear with 
one jn the street. Among the Greeks, on the contrary, 
it did not subject the person to any mark of infamy, or 
; even of degradation ; and instances might be enumer¬ 
ated, in which actors were chosen to discharge the most 
honourable functions of the commonwealth. Thus 


Aristodemus was sent on v an embassy to the Macedonian 
king. We may add that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
• Aristophanes did not blush to perform in their own 
pieces. Yet this circumstance did not prevent the 
Al&cnian spectators from sometimes treating their actors 
with contumely. Murmurs, histies, opprobrious epithets, 
were common: o’ften the unlucky wight was compelled 
to take off liisomask, to expose his features to the public 
gaze, and to resign his plaop to some other tragedian; 


but lie had always the consolation of knowing that 
success in another piece might transform this boisterous 
censure into rapturous applause. 

The habits # of the ^actors corresponded with the cha¬ 
racter theyrepresented. Kings appeared in their royal 


garb; j*£roes in full armqur; the unfortunate in mburning 
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or in ragged garments; the aged and women in appropri¬ 
ate dress. But of all the parts of the theatrical costume, 
the mask was the most striking and tbeynost important. 
Its adoption was necessary. As women#were not allowed 
to mount the stage, their parts tf necessity devolved 
09 the meR, who wer^ compelled to use malls for the 
sake of the. illusion. And considering the immense 
extent of the ancient theatres, where' the emotions of 
the passions oh ^ie countenances of the actors could 
nJt possibly 4>e discovered the interest of the scene 
equally required fffrat these emotion syshould he ex preyed 
by artificial means. Hence the ^liyersity^ of masks, to 
denote sorrov^ pity, aflger, rage, madness, and the 
other passions of our nature. In addition, most of them 
were so constructed as to increase thO potver of the 
* voice, which could thereby be diffused throughout the 
vast enclosure. But «this f rudecontrivance had one 
great disadvantage. It distorted the natural tones of 
the speaker; and it prevented his smiles or tears from * 
being witnessed by tlie spectators.^ What # sympathy, 
indeed, could be inspired f>y a countenance always in¬ 
flexible, always exhibiting tlie sarnf aspect? 

Anoptlo, 911 general, signified the act by wfiich any 
man adopted the son of another as his •own son, as a 
member of his family, as the s£le or conjoint heir of his 
possessions. — Originally this adoption yas permitted 
only to those who were ghildlessj hut *subsequently a 
parent was allowed to*make ofhers coheirs with his 
legitimate offspring. ^hus, by order of # Augusts, 
Tiberius adopted Germaiflcus, though, he had Drusus, 
for his son. Under the republic, adoption look place 
before'the praetor, 01 ; in presfjpcc of the assembled peo¬ 
ple : under -the empire, in the name and %y the authority 
of the sovereign. In the former case, the parties being 
assembled, the father consented that his son should 
pass into the family of the adopter: the efther declared 
that he received him as a son ; hype hon^aem filium 
esse ajo; and a piece ojf money, by convening the 
transaction into a purchase, sea^pd the* contraciV % .i& 
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isque mild emptus est hoc are. We also read of adop¬ 
tion by will, as in the instance of; Octavius by Julius 
Caesar ; but alcwedt was not legal, it required confirm¬ 
ation by the people; and tha^of Octavius was accord¬ 
ingly confirmed d Bege Curiata * In general, sufficient 
attention 4*as paid to the privileges of the higher orders: 
thus*a patrician could not adopt a plebeian ; yet a ple¬ 
beian might adopt a patrician. The person adopted 
Assumed the name and surname cTf his^new father, retain¬ 
ing, however, the name or surname of the family to which 
hejielonged. Thi^ C. Octavius was*afterwards known 
as C. Julius^ Caisaj- M )ctavius. He shared in all the 
privileges of younger childreif, as fulljf as if he had 
issued from the loins of his .benefactor. Hence, if he 
were already escaped d putrid pot estate, from the authority 
of his natural father, by submitting to the rite, he again 
incurred the obligati**', andSvas tis much at the disposal of 
his new parent as he had ever been at that bf the former. 

^Fhe ecclesiastical reader need not he told, that this 
custom of qdoption led to a famous heresy in the church, 
— that Christ is r?pt the naturaf, hut the nuncupative, 
or adopted son of <J$d ; a heresy to which Nestorius was 
no stranger, and which was subsequently..expanded by 
Felix bishop o€ IJrgfel and Elipando bishop of Toledo. 

Adohatio originally Signified the act of honouring 
the gods by raising the right hand to the mouth.— (( In 
adorando,” says Pliny, t: dextram ad osculum referi- 
mus.” This adoration was performed in various pos¬ 
tures. 1. hi making gyrations of tltfe body from right 
to left, with the .head inclined: Solemn e est Horn tin is, 
cum adorn tit Deos, in or hem se convert ere. 2. While 
making the circuit of tljp* altar or statue. 3. While 
standing, the posture anoiently consecrated to Jove. 
Thus Martial: 

, *• Multis dum prucibus Jovem salutat 

StanS summoS rcsopimis usque in ungues 

JEthon. 1 * ‘ 

* € 

4. Wliil^*knceling. 5. While prostrate. • In all these 
<ihs^/except when sacrifice' was offered to Saturn, the 
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•adulterium. 


• * 

head, among the Romans, was covered; and this ex¬ 
ception was derived from the Greeks. Prostration fol¬ 
lowed the other ceremonies of adoration. Jin later times, 
even the sovereign was approached wi^li many of the 
rites previously peculiar to the gocfc. Thus Suetonius 
infyrms us* that when a noble Roman retired from 
Syria, he durst not approach Caesar except with covered 
head, with gyrations, and prostration on* the ground. 
The most usual* v^py, however, was to apply the im- # 
pefial robe to the lips, and *this was called adoring the 
purple. 

Ain/LTKnruM was punished moat severely by the Ro¬ 
mans ; generally by castration: 


-“ quin ctiam iftud 

Accidit, ut cuidam testes, caudamque falaeAn 
Demeierit ferrum." * ITor. 


This custom was probably borrow! from the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, after severely scourging the culprit, inflicted 
the abscission. Sometimes cruelty refined on this pu¬ 
nishment, by the abscision of the ^iose, eap, motjjth, 
&c.: # 


“ Atrjlie hie Priamiden lanffitum chrpore toto • 
Dcipbobum vidit, luccrum crudelitcr ora, 

Ora man usque ambns, popubitaqse tempora raptis 
Auribus, et truncas inhonesfa vulnell* imres.” 

• • Virc. 

13y law, the father coyld kill the seducer of his 
daughter, if caught in the act ; 5nd the husband could 
kill both fiis wife »ml hot paramour. * * 

Among the Greeks, the*injured husband could either 
put the-paramour to death, or torture bin* until In? 
redeemed himself. JTie woiy^n was always repudiated, 
and from that moment held infamous: She was for ever 
excluded from the ceremonies of religion; and, if she 
appeared in public in splendid apparel, every one was 
permitted to tear the garments from her back, to trampl? 
her ornaments under foot, anil load Jjer witl^ curses. In 
this respect they were plajed on the same levej, as pro* 
stitutes. • • . +\. * 
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iEoiLE, a Roman magistrate) the origin of whose 
functions may be assigned to a. u. c. 260.— The people, 
having broken to open insurrection, and retired to the 
sacred mountain, refused to J?e pacified unless allowed 
to appoint two officers, who, under the title of cedile , 
should a&wrist the tribunes. H^nce these ^magistrates 
■were styled adiles plebis, and colleagues of,the tribunes. 
Their functions were numerous and* important : among 
^he number, were the charge of* the public baths, aque¬ 
ducts, sewers, and streets; the custody o£ the senatorial 
decrees and the popular ordinance^ in the temple of 
Ceres; the management of the police, of commerce, 
and of' provisions for the whole city ;• the care of all 
edifices, public or»private; and the conduct of all public 
festivals. * Th* nobles were anxious to obtain an intro¬ 
duction into this famous magistracy, and at length they 1 
succeeded. After £ struggle between the two orders, 
the tribune^, having obtained for the people the election 
ok a consul, and the patricians that of a praetor, the 
senate, in token of the reconciliation, ordered another 
day to be added to the public games. But the aediles, 
whose duty it was \q defray the expense, refused to do 
so; anti the young patricians immediately proposed to 
pay the charge, if- declared eligible to the dignity of 
tedile. In a spirit of blindness, which, however com¬ 
mon among the populace, is not the less to be deplored, 
the proposal ivas accepted ;. and the dictator Camillus 
instantly nominated*,' ’ on the part of the senate, two 
patricianss to the office. When, in v.c. 709, Julius 
Caesar created two other adilcu from the same privileged 
class, denominated cediles Cereales, from their exclusive 
care of the public provisions, the .authority of the ple¬ 
beian aediles was almost nujl. The patrician-sediles were 
styled atdiles curulcs . By Constantine, the dignity was 
abolished. 

* iERARiusi, the public treasury , the place where the 
annual revenues of the Roman republic were deposited. 
—It wa^in the Temple of Ifeptune, on the declivity of 
thg^Capitol. ,,The guardianship was confided to the 
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tribuni cerarii, — a species of officers chosen from the 
people, famed for t^eir riches and integrity. This 
treasure was always at the disposal of «he state; but 
there was another in the inmost recesses* of the temple, 
which was only to be touched on tlfe ipost urgent oc¬ 
casions, as when the Qauls should invade the Eternal 
City : hence it wafc called Sanctius JErariup . . In fime 
it amounted to a prodigious sum, and it 'consequently^ 
attracted the cupidity of* th^ powerful. Noboily, how¬ 
ever, appears to have laid hands on it before Julius 
Caisar; who, havfhg need of money to prosecute the 
civil wars, deliberately seized it, tellfng the Ijibun^, that, 
as he had for dVcr freed ttorne from the apprehensions 
of Gallic invasion, the office of keejltr was no longer 
wanted. There were, besides, two otliir ittiyiria. 1. 
'Mrarium Vuumruarnm, in which was deposited the 
one twentieth of all succfcssioflsj white the deceased left 
no children tf) inherit. 2, JEmrium Militare , a trea¬ 
sury formed by Augustus for the pay of the Roman 
legions. # * 

JEtar, age, the time fixetf by the &ws for eligibility 
to public offices, and for th£ validity of legal acts. — 
Thus no dnc^ould he chosen consul before his forty- 
third year. f fhe age of the judges Varied*; but by Au 
gustus it was fixed at thirty, which \jras five years 
earlier than in preceding times. At wjvat age mlilcs 
could be appointed is uncertain, probably it was thirty - 
seven; for twenty-seven,* which has had its ejefenders. 
seems too early foi*the maturity of judgment and cool¬ 
ness of conduct required that responsible office. The 
eetas militaris was seventeen , and it ended at fbrty-five. 
*No one could aspire to civi^ dignities, t wlio had not 
passed ten years in arms. No one could be praetor, who 
had not served the office of sedile two years, and who 
was under forty. The quaestorship, however, might be 
obtained at any age. For the # tribbhitial dfgnity, thirty 
years was required. Again, for the validity of civil 
acts, there were express Jerms. Thus no oiie coul<| 
adopt and!her unless his years exceeded by eigftaeu 
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the number of the person he adopted. Thus, also, 
marriage could not he legally contracted, unless the 
male had attained his fourteenth, the female her twelfth, 
year; and thitf was denominated cetas puberta } or the 
age of puberty. t Ifi regard, however, to thg magisterial 
dignities, we meet with frequent violations of the Icar 
annalis in tip; Roman history. When a person arrived 
^at the supijeihe direction of affairs, r and was anxious to 
fill the.ihferior offices of qjlministr*:tion with liis 
tures, he seldom allowed the age to he ai\ obstacle. 
Where power speaks, the laws are mute. 

Aon hoc [— a formula of frequent occurrence in the 
ancient temples of Rome; arnfits meaning is equivalent 
to “ Mind what'’you are doing !’*—The crier of the 
temple, himself of the sacerdotal order, repeated it often 
to the sacrificing priests, to impress on their minds 
the solemnity of tfarir present fluty. In the same man¬ 
ner the formula was often addressed to tile augurs and 
the assistant magistrates ; and it also appears to have 
been used to the priest who strvyik the victim. At the 
proper point of time he demanded cf Agone ? ” The 
reply of the superior was, 2 *—“ Hoc age !" Thus Ovid: 

V r 

“ Qui calico strietos cincturus sanguine cultros 

Semper 11 * Agond 1 ? ” rogat; nec nisi jussus agit.” 

* 

AgIsntes,—*• literally agents , — were the imperial cou¬ 
riers or messengers to* all parts of the Roman world : and 
they were not merely. the hearers of letters; they had 
also the inspection of the public vehicles, of the ports, 
•&c.—Atra later period they were evidently spies, since 
one of their .functions was to report on vhe state of each 
province, into‘what political parties it was divided, 
what was the conduct of the leading functionaries, &c. 
In this respect tney were the successors of the Fru- 
nentarii: —■ “ Quos nunc agentes in rebus,” says St. 
Jerome, cr et veredarios appellant, veteres frumentarios 
noininataAc.” If & spy do not find, he is sure to make 
plots - both th$t he may recoihmend himself t& the good 
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opinion of his employers, and that he may obtain the 
rewards due to his information. Neither frumentarii 
nor agentes were held in good odonj whence, by Au¬ 
relius Victor, the former^are called pestf, and the latter 
too much like them. IJiocletian had the virtue to sup- 

pi^ss them? * * 

Acer, land or field .— As Rome increased her •con¬ 
quests, and incorporated them with the«state, it was 
her constant policy to •colonise a considerable portion* 
by locating on.them soldiefs and citizens. This policy 
was in In any respects admirable: it rid *the parent 
country of many who, grown desperate by poverty, were 
always inclined to distift-bance ; and it preserved the 
vanquished inhabitants in obedienoe. These lands, 
however, were not gratuitous: if the cfcloniU had not 
•sufficient money to purchase the portion which fell to 
him, he farmed it fdr. the benefit o^the commonwealth, 
or of sonic superior tenant. But this regulation re¬ 
garded the cultivated lands : those which* were waste,*or 
which lay on an exposed frontier, were generally gra¬ 
tuitously conferred; ye% likt* the rest, they were subject 
to the burthens of the state i*thus ijiey annually yielded 
one fifth of yie produce of the trees, one tcntfi of the 
grain, and 2 P certain tax for battle. The quantity of 
this public land in each colony varied*according to the 
conditions on which the colony was originally secured. 
If the natives had voluntarily submitted*, two thirds of 
the territory were generally left tft^hem ; one third only 
being divided among th3victors.- In no casef however, 
do the people appear to heve possessed more than seven 
jugera each; where the territory was much circum- 
* scribed, only ttfo : Jhe surplus remained a# the disposal 
of the state; and was either ^firmed for its benefit, or, if 
more defenders were necessary, it was assigned to new 
settlers. In general, however, there* was always g con¬ 
siderable portion una-ssigned . For what? follows, th? 


reader will be prepared. This surplus was soon en¬ 
grossed by the patricians, who farmed tfi&srevenues 
arising ftom it; viz.^ty) offer|d so rnueh for^h^roV 
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duce of the soil during five years,—the period for which 
the public lands were invariably let: at the end of the 
fiye, they had«prdy to renew the contract. If to this 
we add that, by judicial forfeiture, in default of issue, 
and through other causes, the portions of many among 
the resident eotoni would devojve to the state, ve 
shall* not be surprised that the territory which the pa¬ 
tricians tool^shch care to engross was*greatly augmented. 
tn the same degree we shall be # prepgred to expect the 
diminution of the allotments, originally* made to ttie 
cohnu A? the members of each farhily multiplied, as 
the children were acp&itted to co-inheritance, the portion 
origiijalfy hefd by each (it wSs two jugtra in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of*Romc, and seven in the more distant 
colonies) jfrould be split until the multiplied portions 
would be inadequate to the support, not merely of a 
family, but of an iydividtfal. *We cannot, therefore, 
wonder at the complaints which, from the third century 
after the foundation of Rome, were so loudly uttered,—■ 
thaj the patricians held most of the public land, while 
the plebeians were generally'reduced to utter destitution. 
Nor was this the worst. ™he patricians, as the heads 
of government, showed a shameful partiality to their 
own order, by*exemrptirig their lands from the burthen 
of the one tenthlto whicii they were liable, while those 
of the plebeians remained subject to it. This was a 
grievance whicti could not patiently be borne; and we 
are prepared for the Introduction of an agrarian law, 
the design and nature of whi*li ha\i been so greatly 
misunderstood by^superficial enquirers into the policy of 
ancient nations. The agrarian law was neither more 
nor less than«*a limitation of the ager publicus , or 'public 
land, as possessed by the patricians to a certain quan¬ 
tity. No one was to possess, that is, to^farm the re* 
venuejs of above 500 jug era, or about 280 English acres. 
Those who hful more, were -to he deprived of the sur¬ 
plus by the tediles, apd this surplus was to he partitioned 
among the." plebeians, in the proportion of seven jugera 
id epch family. In addition, there was the 'common 
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pasture land, on which each citizen had the right to 
graze so many head of cattle. Here, too, the patricians . 
had encroached on the rights of the ^ rest; and it was 
proposed that none should in future turn on the pasture 
above 100 head of large and 5g0 of small cattle, 
eaph subjedt to a certain tax payable tef the p.^blic trea¬ 
sury. This limitation* did not regard private or patri¬ 
monial land,' with yliich neither Licinius,; nor Sextius, 
nor any* other Roman legislator, ever presuftned to in# 
tdtfere. Hencg it may be denominated a salutary one. 
After many struggles, and a considerable interval of 
time, its sanction was wrung frorajiie reluctant senaJe. 

Of the agrinhere wer* many distinction^ correspond¬ 
ing to their nature and uses. The agpr compascuus was 
the common or pasture land to which wg ha^e alluded ; 

• the ager decuman us was the tithablc land tlfat is, the 
public land subject to $ie avtnual tenth of produce re¬ 
quired by thgstate. All Sicily wasTn this predicament: 
—Omnis ager Sicilite dccurnanus esfc,” says Cicqro. 
The ager effatus, where the augurs unfolded the fates. 
The ager occupatoriu,f ; which was ^vacant, whethef in 
virtue of default by inheritance, or Jty revocation, or by 
judicial fi>rfeiture, and might be occupied by^ny one 
who farmed *it from the statef or. to w # hom the state 
conceded it. In fact, the highest bidder was generally 
preferred at the end of a lustrum, and •would, indeed, 
always have been preferred, had not the»fhore powerful 
nobles combined to inti pi iTl ate otlftr bidders, and, con¬ 
sequently,* to obtain it o$i their pwn terms. *The aggr 
vestigalis was the land wjiicli paid money rent, on the 
condition of receiving the produce in kind ; —the tenth 
•of the corn, the*fifth of the orchards, trees ¥ cattle, wool, 
&c. Any one who offered^tat a public auction, the 
highest price during five consecutive years, for the pro¬ 
duce of a district comprised in the limits of the agrarian 
law, was, under ordinary circumstances, the successful 
bidder. He paid in money for the produce yielded by 
the land, anc} for the privilege of* disposiuj^of it at 

VOL. II# *c 
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pleasure; and he always gave sureties for the punctual 
fulfilment of his engagement. 

. Agitator, % driver; generally * applied to the con¬ 
ductor of a chawot in the cinjus.—Anciently, this em¬ 
ployment being considered as equally disreputable with 
that of o&r jo clues, was abandoned to slaves; it sub¬ 
sequently passed into the hands of freedmep, and, by a 
natural transition, into that of ingemii and nobles. To 
Obtain the prize in the adventuftus §nd dextrous race, 
the noblest did not hesitate to enter the lists; and how 
migeh the honour of victory was valued, is fahiiliar to 
every reader of the # first ode of Horace. In times still 
later,, even emperors contended for it. « 

Agmen, originally applied to the march of an array, 
and soon # to the army itself.—In Roman tactics, the 
army was composed of three great bodies : the first, 
that of the legions M consis€ed of R’oman citizens only; 
the second, that of allies, contained the troops furnished 
by*the other Italian cities; the third, that of auxiliaries, 
wag made up of foreigners, or mercenaries. The ar¬ 
rangement of tliese^bodies corresponded to their relative 
importance. The ^gions *.al ways constituted* the main 
body, and were placed in the centre; the allies generally 
comprised the*righfr, thb auxiliaries the left, wing. As 
the allies and auxiliaries were often disposed to resist 
the superiority of Rome, there was policy in their se¬ 
paration, and 'in placing them under the check of the 
formidable body in \iie centre. To render this check 
ntore effectual, the cavalry, which ako consisted of Ro¬ 
mans, and of the noblest Rtmans, was made to cover 
both wings. And it was, doubtless, in part for the same 
reason, that the general, surrounded by his veterans, 
took his station in the centre at the head of the legions. 
In the central legions—and possibly the same may have 
obtained in regard to the auxiliaries, or at least the 
^allies — therfe was another division with three lines, ac¬ 
cording to the weapons of* each. In the front were the 
has tat i, tr spearmen ; in th§ second line the principes, 
juriybd with the sword, the* dagger, and the javelin; 
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and the scutati, or shield-bearers, also denominated an. 
tepiluni , who were the most experienced of the Roman 
veterans, and were always few in number ; in the thi<d 
rank, were the triarii, v^iose name sufficiently denotes 
their position ; the rorqrii, or ligh4-armed skirmishers, 
whose offic? it was to^ issue from the rear anff provoke 
the battle. Jins* name is explained by Festus : —** IJt 
ante imbrem fere forare solet, sic illi ante^gravem ar- 
maturam quod prqdibaift roraril dicti." In addition t£ 
tffese were the antesignam, who were always selected 
from the’ hastati fnd principe# , and whose •honourable 
but dangerous duty was to defend*the banners of the 
army. Some fcf these wtre also placed in front of the 
army, to direct the operations of the advancing line, 
and their leader was styled tribunus mites fgnano rum. 
— Before the imperial domination, the generals-in-chief 
were the consuls, tKe. procoflsuls, qj the praetors, who 
had always ene or more lieutenants, according to the 
number of troops. The cavalry had *its own com¬ 
mander, the magister equitum; who, however, was 
necessarily dependent on thd general* The prefect Had 
the care pf encampment, and of etlie fortification of 
camps, wrth ^he superintendence of the baggage and 
the sick. The qurestores corresponded t# our commis¬ 


saries. 


Agonotheta, he who presided over # the Grecian 
games, and distributed the # prizes.—While in the exer¬ 
cise of hispffice, which was one orto slight importance, 
he was clad in purple, aifil no contest could begin with¬ 
out his permission. Originally there were but two of 
them ; but as the number of games, or at least of com-* 
‘batants, increased, tjiey were raised to nine: of these, 
three presided over the’ horie races; three over the 
pentathlum , consisting, as the name imports, of five 
games,— leaping, wrestling, running, "throwing the disc 
and the javelin; and three ever the remaining games. • 
Agriculture, as an art, was originally held in the 
highest esteem throughout the ancient world'* on it, 
indeed, ribt only the social prosperity, hut even *thd 

c 2 
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social existence, was based ; and it was held honourable 
so long as the useful were preferred to the splendid arts 
of life.— r f hate the Romans were as much attached to it 
as to war, appears from the eagerness with which they 
demanded their^ accustomed assignation of two acres 
from the ager pnblicus *, and from the care with whi#h 
they 4 cultivated it. The highest magistrates of the city 
were not ashamed to exercise thenftelves in this most 
Useful of *the arts; it was taught tp* their children as 
carefully as the laws of tfie country. * In Greece L it 
appears to have enjoyed equal esteems some particulars 
respecting it may gr&ify a passing curiosity.—A Vails or 
hedges *were not the only distinctions; iliere were also 
little columns, or elevated tablets, before the houses of 
such owners a% had mortgaged their land, specifying 
the amount, and the name of the creditor. No land- 
owner could injury the possessions of his neighbour: 
he could not, for instance, dig a well, or $mild a house, 
or* raise a waif, unless at a certain distance (fixed by 
law) from the domain of another. Agricultural labour 
commenced with daylight ; the meals were generally 
cooked .and eaten iie» the ojaen air; and the labour was 
conducted amidst rustic songs. Of these songs we 
have specimens in Theocritus. Some consisted of in¬ 
vocations addressed to* 1 Ceres to prosper the harvest, 
and incentives to mutual industry: sometimes, however, 
there was an* attempt at wit in the efforts of the rustic 
muse. The policy of the slave inspector was derided ; 
ttae frog was declared to be an! object*of envy^ inasmuch 
as it had always enough to*drink in the most sultry 
weather ; and the labourers were exhorted to tread out 
the corn su mid-day; ' for then,,, owing to the heat, 
the husk of the grain was most easily and speedily 
thrown off. The grain was separated fr&m the stalk in 
various ways. Often the sheaves were ranged in a 
* circular form, and a rustic, standing in the centre, di¬ 
rected at his pleasure the motions of the oxen, horses, 
or muUa, which trampled them continually under foot. 
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Sometimes harrows were employed for the same pur¬ 
pose ; flails were certainly not unknown : and there 
were instances in which, by means of dong forks, the 
sheaves were tossed int? the air, while a brisk wind 
performed # the same office. When a furrow^was first 
opened, oxen were always employed; on subsequent oc¬ 
casions, mules. * In Rome, the labourers, during the 
time of # harvest, dkl not work in the safti^ continuous 
line; they separated into two parties, each commencing 
at an opposite*side of the field : hence they necessarily 
met, aiuf the part$ which soonest gained th£ centre had 
the honour of the day. Their gfl£naries were usually 
under ground} carefully* defended from liumidity and 
the ingress of the air. The vintage -season, like that of 
harvest, was universally one of gladnesft: ift the midst 
of the labour, songs abounded. While the grapes were 
detached from the "vines; Vbile jpuths and maidens 
collected tht*n into osier baskets, and carried them to 
the press ; while rustic, generally female, feet, trod 4hc 
grape, and the purple stream flowed beneath, the sgngs 
never ceased. The press, indeed, had songs peculiar to 
itself, ami denominated frcAn it: hut these emotions of 
joy weretnufh less animated than those which signalised 
the completion of the harvest and flf the*vintage. Fes¬ 
tivals in honour of Ceres anti* Bacchus were universal, 
but there was this difference between tliejn ; that while 
the former were celebrate^! with sober, txnvcver lively, 
gladness^ the latter were accompanied by intemperate 
mirth. The rustics oi the ancient world "never lost 
sight of the gods: sacitfices to propitiate them were 
offered at seed-time ; and the first fruits of the harvest", 
in token that every.good thing was derived from them, 
were daily laid on the altar.* 

Aua, a whig ; the meaning of which, in a military 
sense, deserves notice.—Th# term was first applied to 
the cavalry ; both because it was distributed by the oKl 
Romans to the right and feft of J;he infantry, just as 
wings are placed to th<* right and left of birds, and 
because* the swiftness of motion rendered the aflaltfgy 

c 3 
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natural. Yet Aulus Gellius assigns only the former of 
these reasons: — cf Alae diets exqrcitus equitum or- 
dkies, quod circimflegiones, dextra sinistraque, tanquam 
als in avium corporibus locahantur.” Even when in¬ 
fantry placed tS the right* and left of the main 
body, it retained the name of alee, or wings. As eac£i 
legiofl was divided into ten cohorts, sO, in. subsequent 
times, the $atotlry was divided int<f ten wings; each 
wing being subdivided into^ companies of thirty-two 
men, and then again into decuria! of ten men each. 

AiiABAndbEs.—According to som#, the receiver of 
the duty on cattle ; Recording to others, the superin¬ 
tendent of the public salt mine#. • 

Alea, any game of hazard, but especially that of 

dice-TJifc antiquity of this latter game is lost in the 

night of time. St. Isidore assigns its invention to a 
Greek present at th(teTrojan* war*; but this has all the 
appearance of a fable. It is probably of Asiatic origin. 
Both dice, an<f every other species of games where 
chance presided, were forbidden by the Roman laws; 
but after the accession of the emperors, these laws were 
regarded,only in so fer as they accorded with#the im¬ 
perial pleasure. The sovereign, who was 'fontl of the 
game, did not hesitate to violate the prohibition; and 
his example was so generally followed as to incur the 
animadversions of the satirists. 

Alia OMNfA. —An expression of the gentlest cha¬ 
racter to denote dissent from a given inotiop in the 
Rdinan senate. When the members \verc called by the 
consul to divide, fie exclaimed, Qui hoc sentitis, illuc 
transited* 1 Ye who approve of the motion, pass over to 
that side! Bui when he addressed the dissentients,instead 
of saying, Qui non sensetis,* or Qui contrarium sentitis 
—a formula of wqrds long received as ominous; he 
said, Qui alia omnia, in hanc partem. This formula 
appears to have been derived from the Spartans, for 
we have it on record that when one of the ephori 
wished war to be declared against the Athenians, he 
cnecl? “ Ye who think that the peace has been Violated 
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by the Athenians, arise and pass over to this side! 
ye who are of a contrary opinion, pass over to that.” 

Alica, a beverage made from bgrlgy and appleg, 
much used by the poorei classes of Borne.—As many 
of the public women resided in the quarter wjiere this 
beverage was made, they were sometimes denominated 
Alicari<e . . • 

Alienare, in civil law, the transfer of the right of 
dominion from o»e mifh to another.—But this transfef 
was not effected by the m£re sale ; it could hot exist 
without Ihe deliv&y, or, as it is termed in ltfw, the tj&- 
dition of the thing. (c Alien atum/^ says Ulpian, te non 
proprie dicitui*quod adhiSc in dominio venditoris'manet; 
venditum tamen recte dicitur .”— <e Traditionibus enim 
dominia trail sferuntur.” 

Alipilarius, a slave, who by means of ointments 
removed the hair frdm mriods part^pf the human body, 
especially from under the armpits. — The old Romans 
were satisfied with this; but in later ariU more effemi¬ 
nate times, the young dandies of Rome insisted on the 
same process being extended to the whole body. Hence 
the meaning of some passages in €>vid which we have 
no wish tb quote. It is some gratification to perceive, 
that bad as modern times confessedly ane, they are not 
so effeminate as those before us } our dandies are anxious 
to look more manly than they are; they will not sacri¬ 
fice beard and whiskers, for instance, to please tile fair¬ 
est of our^ countrywomen : ** 


a 


Tempora mutantu , et nos mutamur in illis.” 


Alipta, another servile menial, whose chief office it 
was to anoint tfrith oil his master or liis master's guests 
at the bath. ’ ,* * 


Allioati, the vilest species of slaves, who laboured 
in fetters ; u vineta plurimuna per alligatos excoluntur,” 
says Columella.—The orders of slaves tfiay be called 
three, though undoubtedly some grades of respect might 
be found among individuals of the same claes. 1st. 
The adobes dispensatores , ordinarii , exercised the moSt 

o 4 
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honourable of the servile functions. 2d. The medi- 
astini, or the medii vulgares , performed the less honour¬ 
able offices; i# fact, the least honourable in the house¬ 
hold, yet they vtere above the mlligati , and consequently 
placed hgtween the*two. 3d.*The alligatj Christi¬ 

anity alone was able to improve the condition of tMs 
unfortunate class; and that improvement*was effected 
the accuys&l system of paganism declined. 

AlliuM, garlic, was, lik^ ccpa, Unions, one of tj\e 
Egyptian divinities; <( Allium caqjasqtie inter Deos 
junj rrando*habet iEgyptus,” says Pliny. The Greeks, 
however, detested It* so much that a public law pro¬ 
hibited him who had eaten of it froih entering the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods. And Horace suf¬ 
ficiently gliows^liow it was abominated, as worse even 
than poison: — 

Parentis Wim si quis impia manu 

Senile guttur fregcrit j v 

Edit cicutis allium nocentius : 

O dura mcssorum ilia! ’* 

Hence its use was; enjoined to certain criminals, who, 
during some days, Mere rigfbrously debarred fporn every 
other species of food. f Its expiatory nature Is evident 
from the following passage of Persius : — 

(t Ilinc gramles Galli, et ruin sistro lusca sacerdcs 
Jncussotg deos instantes corpora, si non 
Praalictum ter mane caput gustaverit alii.*' 

A 

It^was thfc food of slaves and of the poor : 

“ C^uis te cum set tile porrum 
• Suton» et elixi vcrvccis labra comedit? ” Juv. 

“ Ingeinit, iioc bene sit! turn'cat urn cum sale mordens 
Caipe.” * , Pers. 


Yet it was the {pod of soldiers, and, as such, signifi¬ 
cant of the profession. The proverb, allia ne comcdnft, 
Signified, Do not become a soldier, do not go to the 
war, lead a tranquil life! It was thought to possess 
some quality capable of calling forth the innate valour 
of 'vyarriors: ‘ 
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« That, filled with garlic, thou mayst bravely fight,’* 

is literally translated from Aristophanes. And for a 
similar reason it was much used at sda :• . 

“ —I turn autenj plenior 

Allii, iHpicique, quanl Romani remiges.” HRautus. 

It was even used by the Grecian mariners. Thus 
Aristophanes: 

Woe is me! 1 perish, sjnce the Odomantes have de¬ 
spoiled me of my garlic ! ” r 

And Suidas tells us that whenever the Athenians wunt 
to sea, they provided themselves wfih a sufficient stock, 
which they piffc into nets. It was thought to be a pre¬ 
servative against sea-sickness. Thui? Pliny : 

,{ Magna vis allii, mugnaque uti litas contra aquarvm et quo- 
rumlibet locorum mutationcs.” 

It was the medicine ancT often the^food of rustics, es¬ 
pecially of harvest men: — # 

u Allium,” says Pliny,” il admulta ruiSs prcccipa? rnedica- 
menta prodessc creditur.* 

And Virgil: 

“ Tlifsty^is et rapido fessis messoribus a'stu 

A Ilia, serpy 11 unique herbas^conUindit^dcntcs.” 

It was thought to be a good stomachic, useful, as ginger 
amongst us, for restoring heat to the powers of diges- 
And that, if taken beforehand,* it was con- 
|ered availing againsfrtile bite "If serpents, ^is evident 
iEmilius Macer: • 

JLIzec idco iriiscere ciltls messoribus jest mos, 

‘Ut, si forte sopor fessos depresserit artus, 

Anguibifs a nycuis tuti requiescere possint.’* 

Altare, an altar, proba&y differed from Ara , yet 
the distinctidh is, perhaps, impossible to be drawn.— 
Servius thinks that the forjner was consecrated to the 
celestial, the latter to the terrestrial and "infernal god?. 
He acknowledges that a.ra are sonaetimes mentioned in 
reference to the gods aboye ; but denies that <* itaria are 
ever usee! in connection with the gods Ublow. Bty we 
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know not that there is much justice in the observation : 
nor does there appear to be more jn that which make9 
the altare to be#small, little elevated above the ground, 
and used for th^ burning of victims; and the ara to be 
a larger {gid higher structure, over which players were 
offered and libations poured. The numerous instances 
in which altare and ara seem to be employed indiffer¬ 
ently are, think, fatal to the distinction. , Yet, if 
there were no difference h et ween #hem, we should 



Post altare et anun ainplexa.’* Tac. — “ Ut ne propi- 
tiaudis quidem, numinous accend^ex his altaria antique de¬ 
bean t.” * Plin. — “ Elcctus est inter aras ct Altaria.*’ Id. 

Both altyria janct arm were solemnly dedicated : the 
formula may be seen in Montfaucon and other collec¬ 
tors. A far more important consideration regards the 
immunity which Stars afforded to fugitives. That 
“ the horns of the altar were frequently embraced in the 
same view by the Jews, is well known to every reader 
of the Old Testament. The custom passed into Greece, 
and thence into Italy. See Ara. 

Amazes, lovers, were as foolish and as, fantastic 
among the pagans $$ among ns. — 1. They were ac¬ 
customed to seek omens ; n the crackling of leaves in 
the fire.—(See* Theocritus , iii. 29-) The lauul was 
particularly ustyl in these cases. 2. Equally portentous 
were the omens derir^d from the escape of apple pips 
when pressed between the finger and. thumb j if they 
ascended high, especially if Jjhey struck the roof, it 
was a sure sign that the love was returned. Hence 
Horace: 

® a 

" Quid cum Ticenis exct.pens ‘semfna points, 

Gaudies, si camcram percusti forte.” 

3. When heated by wine at an entertainment, the lover 
naturally hastened to the house of his mistress. If not 
sufficiently intimate with herself or her family to enter, 
he walked before tlie door, poughing or whistling to 
attract her notice: — 4 
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« Et similar transire domum mox deinde recurrit, 

Solus et ante ipsas excreat usque fores.” Tibul. 

If the house still remained bolted., if die fair one did 
not even appear at the wkidow, he struck the door; and 
if this signal too were disregarded, dh attempt ^as made 

to'soften her rigour by an amatory song: 

• , • 

« primurf amans carmen vigilatum nocte negate 

•Dicitur ad cTausas concinuisse fores.”* _ Ovid. 

• 9 m « 

It was possible that to jtll this the lady might be 

deaf, and. his only,remedy was to cut on tfye posts of 
the door, or suspend from the threjjiold, the history flf 
his love and of^his angui|h: • • 


“ Ah quoties foribus duris Incisa peppndi 
Non verita a populo prstereunte legi. '* 


Id. 


The last stage of folly was to kiss the door, to address 
it as if it were rational, to hdhour it#s a deity, often to 
perfume or arfbint it, to crown it with flowers, to moisten 
it with libations of wine: * • 

“ llle meos nunquanj patitpr requiem ere postes, # 
Arguta referens carmina blandiga.” Id. 

Of the anointing: 

“ At lacrymans exdusas amatcft* limina sqgpe 
F Floribus et sertis operit, po^tcsque superbos 

Wngit amaracino.” « Luc ret. 

Of the kisses: • 


“ et foribus miser oscula figit,” 


Id. 


Of the sprinkling with Wine: * 

“ Eaque extemplo ubi vino has conspersi fores, 

» De odore # adesse me scit, aperit illico. Plaut. 

Of the crowning with garland* or flowers : 

" Te memhiisse decet, quie plurima voce peregi 
2 Supplice, cum posti florida serta*darem.” Tibul. 

The lovers of those days must assuredly hftve possessed* 
either more robust constitutions, or jar greater affection, 
than the dandies of our awn, or would they have re¬ 
mained the whole night exposed to the cdd at the modt 
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inclement season of the year, often reclined on the cold 
hard stones ? , 

• “ Et sine rSe dhte tuos projcctum in limine postes 

Longa fruinosa frigore^hocte pati.*’ Ovid. 

If to aH. these proofs of devotion the lady was obsti¬ 
nately deaf, the only remedy the poor fool had was to 
hang himself, or to try his fortune at the door of one 
Jess obdurate. It is certain thfct many lost their tem¬ 
pers, and*left, instead of amatory complaints, the bitt«T- 
est insults, inscribed on the door. r Thus Propertius 
iffakes a door to complain of the injurious verses nightly 
inscribed to its mistress: 

“ Nec possum yifamis dominae defendere noctes, 

J*^obili| obscccnis tradita carminibus.” 

Sometimes the heaviest imprecations assailed both the 
door and the mist^ss: 

“ Janua diffieilis dominae, te verberit imbfcr ; 

< To Jot is imperio fulinina missa potant! ” Tiih;l. 

dVjvi bar valia, ^festival Jn honour of Ceres.—There 
was a procession cif the victim to be sacrificed around 
the vineyards and 'fields. They were either .'private or 
public, according as th<jy were used for the rural pro¬ 
sperity of a whole district, or of some paternal inherit¬ 
ance. The usual public formula addressed to Ceres 
was, Avertasu^morburn, mortem , labnn , ncbulam , ern- 
petigincm , pcsestateniJ Tbj victim, which was a sow, 
or a sheep, or a hull, was c led three times round 
tWc boundary, on which the blessing of the goddess 

was invoked : * 

* 

4< Terquf* novas circum felix eat hostia fiuges.” Virg. 

The animal was crowned with garlands ; dancing 
and singing in honour of the goddess attended the 
whole procession. The public procession took place in 
♦May, when file Hostia ambarvalis was conducted by 
twelve priests, denominated fratres ambarmles. The 
private procession was headed by the chief'of the family, 
fir the owner of the land: the victim was the same. 
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but the formula of prayer was less comprehensive, and 
was sometimes addressed to other deities as well as 
Ceres: 

« Dii patrii, purgamos figros, purgamos agrestcs, 

V<g» mala de nostris pellite liifiitibus! ” JETibul. 

Ambtbe, tP go Tound: the term was applied to the*way 
in which the candklates for public offices or honours 
went round the forum, beg the suffrages of the as- # 
sembled people — Hence ffie word ambition, the act of 
going rohnd the feople, of seizing each individual * 
the hand, and of humbly begging-^is vote. Not only 
was sufficient §uppleness # shown by these worshippers of 
a greasy mob, but bribes were dexterously offered to 
the more influential. If the candidate •had*no money, 

• he had promises, of which he appears to have been as 
lavish as any man who *ver lioped enter the walls of 
St. Stephen’ st Such corruption was indeed forbidden 
by many laws; but where it is equally*tlie interests 
both parties, the laws may just as well be silent. Tljere 
were a few, however, who s*corned to give any thing, or 
even to .caress the filthy* multitude. Coriol^nus, as 
drawn by*ouj great dramatic poet, is one instance : one 
much better authenticated is L?Crassus Consulatum 

petens L. Crassus,” says Valerias Maximus, cf cum om¬ 
nium candidatorum more circum forum* supplex populo 
ire cogeretur, nunquam adduci potuit.” *• 

There was an honoumble ambition, — that 7 in which 
the candidate merely sheared, in conformity with the 
laws, to beg the suffrages of the people: the other, 
which endeavoured to corrupt, was stigmatised. Cicero 
draws the distinction between them. “ Ctedo, si fuerit 
in honoribus petendis nimis^mbitiosus, non hanc dico 
popularem amhitionem, cujus me principem profiteor, 
sed illam perniciosam contra leges cujus primos ordines 
Sallustius duxit.” But Cicero himself wftuld have bee!! 
as corrupt as any, had he possessed the means. 

Ambitus was also used, in other cases: as when the 
criminal: went round to entreat the mercy of the judges* 
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(See Accusare.) Here too corruption was at work; 
for money, the stern severity of law often relaxed: 
often too the ^lajntiff in a suit resorted to the same 
culpable expedient. The sentences thus obtained were 
denominated decretq ambitiosa , and were generally con¬ 
trary to^justice; but though they were condemned, cas 
when Suetonius observed, “ Ambitiosa decreta decurio- 
num resctndi debent,” they retained their ground. No 
•law, we ySpeat, can be efficacious, yhere corihption is 
universal. ^ c 

Ambitus also signified the circuit ^f a town. — The 
law of the TwelveoTables left a sort of path, two feet 
and a half ifi width, round each; for anciently houses 
were not contiguous ; and a space was left, to arrest the 
more easily the progress of a fire. 

AmbiTbajm, female players on the lute, who always’ 
joined the profession of coxrte^ms_Most of them ap¬ 

pear to be of Syrian origin; but their ranks were 
doubtless swelled from Egypt and Greece. They seem 
to have had their assemblies, or perhaps to have lived 
in Communities, % the exercise of their twofold call¬ 
ing. Horace mentions the« Ambubojarum collegia ; and 
Juvenal bears testimony to the double character, and to 
the fact that # it was a "Syrian who first brought these 
wandering lascivious musicians to Home : 

ft Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim deflex it Orontcs, 

*Et linguam et mores ct cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, nccnow. gen til Jh. tympana secum 
Vsxit, et ad circum jussas prostare puellas.’t 

Ambiilationes, were the« porticos or galleries for 
walking, commoA to the better order of ltoman houses. 
— The porjicos were covered against the sun and rain.' 
The ambulations r, howe\*jr, properly so called, had no 
covering except that which was afforded by the umbra¬ 
geous trees, planted in the form of an avenue. In 
•some of these shady walks, the marble column arose 
with the tree; and fountains constantly playing, added 
to the cqolness of tfie scene: t 

• *“ Nempe inter varias nutritur sylva columnas. v Hon. ' 
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£ AMICI* 

No house of the higher classes was complete without 
the threefold convenience of a bath, a portico, and an 
ambulacrum,: 


“ Senex gedificare vuk hie in suis 

Et balineas, et ambulacrum, efeporticum. 1 ’ 

4! S 


F. ATTT. 


Of a truth* Romans understood the articles both 
of comfort and of luxury somewhat better than our¬ 
selves. 

®Amburbium* a sort of Sacrifice by which a’ city or 
part of A city waf purified, either from cdhtagion of- 
from moral guilt. — The victim, often a sheep or goat, 
was led round «the boum&ry in rural ceremony ; at the 
conclusion it was sacrificed, and the lustration was 
complete: • * 

“ Mox jubet, et totam pavidis in civibns urbem 
Ambiri, et festo cclcbrari^noenia l^stro. 

Longa ||er extremes pomceria cingere fines 

Ponti flees sacri quibus est permissapofe>stas.” m 

Lucans 


Amici, friends 9 a wofrl that would Appear unnecessary 
to be so much as noticed.—*Yet its^fesignation and use 
merit in some respects a place in the present vocabulary. 
The sovereign had his Amici, vdio were i^garded as his 
counsellors, and whom he was supposed always to con¬ 
sult oif difficult occasions. Horace and Virgil were 
among the amici of Augustus. Again, *5ie wtfrd was 
applied in the way of hopoftr to thfc foreign princes who 
were in alliance with, tlflsit is, obedient dependents of, 
the Roman state. Again p it was used in a wider than 
the ordinary acceptation, when applied to those who 
* espoused the cause of some public character, of some 
candidate for honours: ■ thej* who voted for him, or 
who employed their influence in causing others to vote, 
were amici . In regard to private ' friends, to those 
whom we understand by the ordinary import of the* 
word, there were distinctions; and they were classed 
into three divisions, according to the comparative fa¬ 
miliarity of the footing oh which they were admitted 
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into the house of any one: hence the distinction lie- 
tween amici primce vel secundce ml tertiec admissionis . 
— The first the familiar of bosom friends, who 
fiad the right o\ rather privilege of entry at any time. 
The second could )$pt be admitted without the consent 
of the person; nor did he see them singly and alone, 
whish was the privilege of the first.admission. The 
third were admitted together on affairs relating to all, 
•and were, In fact a sort of clients pr dependents, yet 
who had a right to reciprocal obligations. These l«*st 
A w ^ere not held in much esteem, as «3ufficiently appears 
from the passage ofi Seneca: " Non sunt isti amici, qui 
agminc magdo puls'ant januamf qui in pranas et secundas 
admissiones digqjuntur.” And Lampridius mentions 
the condescension of one who saw his friends not only 
of the first and second admission, hut those inferior, 
meaning of course those ef t]je third: ts Moderation^ 
tantse fuit, ut amicos non solum primi a£ secundi loci, 
sgd inferioris# segrotantes viseret.” This arbitrary di¬ 
vision of friends had its origin, we arc told, from the 
tribunes GracchuJ and Livy ! Ci Apud nos,” says 
Seneca, “ primi btymium |J. Gracchus et mox Livius 
Drusus* instituerunt segregare turbam suam, <et alios in 
secretum recypere, *aliofc cum pluribus, alios nniversos. 
Habuerunt itaque isti- amicos primos, habuerunt et 
secundos.” 4 

Why AmipUia, or friendship, was made a goddess by 
the Homans, is not difficult 1 to* be conceived. She was 
represented as young, with head uncovered, and in 
coarse garments. On her tunic was inscribed Mors et 
• Vita : on her forehead, JEstas et Hyems : on her heart, 
to which h$r finger pointed, Lorige et prope . Friendship 
was often vowed at the ‘*1 tar, 1 in presence of the god¬ 
dess. In the same solemn way it was renounced when 
one of the contracting parties proved false to his 
^obligation. • 

Ampuidromia, a festival celebrated the fifth day 
after th& birth of an infant. — On this oc asion the mid¬ 
wives and nurses purified themselves, and taking the 
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Child in their arms, ran round the fire. The reason of 
this custom seems to be, that as the hearth Was conse¬ 
crated to the household gods, it served#as an altar on 
which the new-born stranger was offered.to their service 
and protection. The festival itself was celebrated with 
mi*;h joy. # The parents, and especially the friends of 
the parents, made .presents to the infant; and an enter¬ 
tainment followed. • During the ceremony, an olive 
garland was suspended oter the door, if the cfiijd was a 1 
mile; a fleece gf wool, if & female. (The same sym¬ 
bols had “been suspended at the birth of the infant.)^ 
The olive was, no doubt, symbolical *>f the agricultural 
labour — the wtol, of the domestic arts— to which each 
was destined. The ceremonies are gather alluded to 

than described in some verses of A then sens : • 

• 

u But what *s the reason tha^no crown is placed 
Before the doors, n (Ungrateful victim slain. 

Whose frying fat delights the smelling sense, 

When the joyful Amphidromia are kept. 

In which is toasted Chersonesian cheese, 

And colewort tied In huadles seethed in oil, 

And linnets, doves, thrushes, and duttle-fish, 
Anchcalamary dress’d and eat in Poinnion, • 

An( 1 ^) 0 lupus’s claws with care procured, 

To drink them down amidst ftieirdess mix’d cups? ” 

Amuweta (amulet), which was doubtless of oriental 
derivation, was a fancied preservative agaigst bodily dis¬ 
orders and magic. — It was usually a precious stone: 
ct Totus Oriens/' says ftliny, “ pro amuletis *traditur 
gestare earn jaspidem qua* ex iis smaragde similis cst." 

It was suspended round the neck; and was thought to. 
exercise peculiar efficacy in regard to children. 

Anagnostk, were ^readers gf the servile class, who 
read to their piasters, especially at table. — There was 
one at least in every respectable house, — a proof that 
the Romans were not so illiterate as some vriters would # 
have us suppose. This custom of reading at meals 
appears to have been borrowed by Sft Benedict from the 
classical times: in his celebrated Rule, lje renders,the 
von. 11 . v • 
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exercise obligatory on the communities of his order. 
The Amanuensis , the writer or secretary; was also a 
slave ; hut tli£ condition of hotlf was manifestly much 
'above that of the other dodoes tics, since they had the 
honour of playing ^nd joking with their master: ee Cum 
amanu^nsibus suis/* says Suetonius; speaking of #the 
emperor Titus; ec per lusum jocumque certanlem.” 

Anciee, ^ncilia, were shields*or bucklers, which; 
according* to the superstitious* Roiqans, had descended 
from heaven in the time Vf that half-fabulous kifig, 
Nuina_.At first one only was vouchsafed, through the 

* influence of the nymph Egeria ; hut such was its effi¬ 
cacy in staying flie plague,* such the*virtue which it 
possessed against, the assault even of an enemy — Ege¬ 
ria declared ijiat so long as it remained in any city, 
that city would be impregnable — that the Romans anci 
their king were naturally af^gid of losing it. In the 
view of removing the apprehension, hg less than the 
temptation tq theft, Numa caused several more to he 
manufactured — all of course endued with the same 
miraculous powers — and suspended them in the temple 
of Mars. We A#d of twelve, each confided to the 
care df a priest; and there was a festival in their 
honour, coinmencing <un the first day of March, and 
continuing three days. * In it the priests carried each 
his sacred buckler in the right hand, holding at the 
same time a*javelin in the left. The Saliaris Cuma 
closed the festival. ••During the procession, no marriage 
could bb celebrated, no arms girt on, no journey under¬ 
taken, no public or serious act attempted ; and he who 

. ventured to disregard the prohibition, was considered 
obnoxious e to the wrath of the gods. * When war was 
declared, these sacred shields were taken from the tem¬ 
ple, and during thirty days carried through the city, 
amidst singular demonstrations of joy. This was ap- 

• propriately termed rnovere ancilia; and unless the 
custom was observed prior to a campaign, the super¬ 
stitious judged unfavourably of the event. 

• Ancilla;, ^maidservants, L whose name is said—no 
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doubt, very erroneously — to be derived from king 
Ancus, who made so great a number of women captives. 
—Their functions appear to have beemreftricted to the. 
service of their mistress; #to dressing her hair* attend¬ 
ing her to tjje bath, making her bed, &c.: thqy were, 
in* fact, her body servants. As they were res nm 
personce , they, could not be cited in judgment, but tfieir 
master answered for*them. • 

Anklabris, the* sacred t^ble, on which tfie victim, 
just sacrificed, was laid to ne skinned and divided. — 
Anelabria were brSzen vessels used in the* sacrificial* 
rites. \ 

Ancora, the 0 anchor, tfie invention of which is, by 
Pausanias, attributed to Midas; move probably, how¬ 
ever, the honour is due to the Tyrrhenians. — Its con¬ 
struction and shape varied among the ancients* Very 
anciently it was of storm , eftpecialhfc of marble: iron 
was a much Subsequent improvement: wood , in fact, 
appears to have intervened between stone and iron. 
Thus Atliemeus speaks of wooden anchors; but lead, 
in a somewhat heavy mass, was fixed!in the extremity ; 
hence the ponder a ancorarurb ,—an expression explicable 
enough. Before anchors were invented, and indeed after 
their invention, where from their tostliaess or rarity 
they could not be procured, lieafy sand-bags were used ; 
hut in the harbours and hays, ropes, tied to posts fast¬ 
ened on the shore, were a still simpler exjftilient.* It is 
curious to contemplate the progress* of human improve¬ 
ments. Virst, a rope %ied to a stake; next, sand¬ 
bags; then, huge stones*; then, wood with lead at 
,the extremity; next, iron, but of a most inartificial* 
shape, without" teeth or prongs. At first# there was 
one tooth only: time was retfliired for the addition of 
a second, the Honour of which is ascribed to Anachar- 
sis, the Scythian. 

The ancora sacra was the sheet anchbr, used only* 
in times of danger. — The *Ancorqfia were the ropes 
which held the anchor. • • 

Andabat.®, a species of gladiators, who generally 

0 2 
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fought on horseback, with their eyes bandaged, each 
provided with a peculiar helmet : sometimes they 
appear to havef. fought from chariots. 

Andron, th$t part of a Grecian, and, subsequently, 
of a I^oman house, where the men abojle, and the 
entrance of which was prohibited to the women. The 
unrestrained intercourse of the sexes- was unknown to 
antiquity.—rThe apartment was long and narrow, and 
* in it the .ihen received the visits of tfrcir male friends. 

An g art, couriers, origin illy employed by the kings 
ji f Persia, ‘and posted at certain distafices throughout the 
empire, that the reyal orders might be communicated 
with the greater celerity.—Ilbnce Angaria signified the 
obligation of supplying horses and vehicles for the 
messengers oik- land, and ships for their transport by 
sea. * 

Angujs, a serpqnt, much uswl in divination. — It was 
portentous of good no less than of evify according to 
the circumstances in which it was exhibited. Of 
good: 

if Dixer.it htrc^aliquis cum lubricus unguis ah imis 
Scptcin in gensr gyros, sfptem volumina traxft 
A inplexus placide tumuiuin, lapsusque^oerwas.” 

n VlRG. 

v>f evil: 

i 

** Uac ageiite,°portentum tcrribili visum, anguis ex columna 
lignea <£apsus,'quam terrorem fugamque in regiam fecissct, ip- 
sius regis non tarn subito pavo/e ppreulit pectus quam anxiis 
implevit kuris. ”— Livy. «, • 

An ima, the soul , life, — Oij its separation from the 
.body, it was purified by one of these three elements, 
— fire, water, air; and the three degrees were signifi- 1 
cant of the comparative «degrees of guilt. The more 
guilty soul was purged by fire; the less was cleansed 
by water; the least was purified by the winds: and 
/.hese three manners of purgation are well described by 
the poet: 1 

“ K'go exorcentur pcenis, vfterumque malorum 
»' r Supplied expendunt Aha? pauduntur inane? 
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Suspensae ad ventos. Aliis sub gurgite vasto 
In fee turn eluitur seel us, aut exuritur igni.” Vine 

• # # 

On the expiration of the staterf period of pain, 
when the soul was blanclfed by the fire* or cleansed by 
water, or «weetened by the fresh # winds, it ^se into 
Elysium. Thus the same learned poet: 

u Quisque suos pagimur manes: cxinde per jimplum 
Mittimur Elysium, pauci last® arva tenemifs, 

Donee longa dtes perfec^t temp oris orbe * 

Concretam sexemit labem, purumque reliquit 
iEtkSreum sensfim, atque aural simplicis ignSm." 

By the ancients the sgul was believed to escape from 

the mouth as through a door. Hence the expression, 

animam in primo ore vel labris tenerg, ii^ regard to 

those who were about to depart. Thus Seneoa, in his 

“ Hercules,” makes Antigorjja say — 

** m 

0 “ lianc animam levein 

Fessamque senio, nec minus quassaip mails 
In. ore primo teneo.” 

The last sigh was received by file nearest relafive, 
who placed his face, his «mouth, do those of the dy¬ 
ing man* tyit the anima which was exhaled at the 
same time, and was impalpable to human touch, was 
quickly conducted by Merely to the shades below. 
Those who in this life, by the exercisib of the virtues, 
had purified themselves from mortal stains, Vere at 
once admitted into Panadfse, the*delights of which are 
a favourite theme with the poets: 


“ Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et earmina dicunt, 
Nec non Tlireicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur mjmeris septem discrimina v«cum, 
Jamque eadem digitis, jsftn peetine pul sat eburno. ” 
f Viao, 


That happy souls knew, and could in some manner 
embrace, each other in Elysium, was also the common 
belief of antiquity : ' 


“ Isque ubi tendenteiiVad versifth per gramina vidit 
JEneam, alacris palraas utrasque (eteifdit. ” 

p 3 
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- i( da jungere dextram. 

Da, genitor, toque ainplexu nc subtrahe nostro ! ** 

* • VlRG. 

On the othe( hand, there ,wcre some whose crimes 
were o^so black a dye, that they could not blanched 
by penal fires, and to whom an eternity of torture 
was# reserved. But fire was not the only medium 
of punishment. From the stone «of Sisyphus to the 
• wheel o( \Ixion, there was farictp enough. Some 
were turned into beasts, bitds, fish, reptiles. — Those 
m jvho killed themselves, or were the* victims of others* 
cruelty, or who were deprived of sepulchral rites, 
wandered disconsolately,—thfe former in the shades, 
the latter on the shores of the Stygian flood, until the 
accomplishment of a period fixed by the Fates. Why 
the victim should be confounded with the suicide, 
misfortune with ^jesperatfon,^neither philosophy nor 
poetry condescends to inform us. * 

.Annulus, was used in a wide sense, being generally 
taken for whatever was round ; hut in the present 
article we shall cor$ider it ohly as the finger-ring. — Its 
origin is lost in the*mght of antiquity. That it was 
believed to have been in use during the fabulous times, 
is evident fropi the* fable of Prometheus, whom Her¬ 
cules delivered on the condition that he was ever 
afterwards to wear an iron ring on his finger in memory 
of his Crime. u " Pessimum vitae scelus," says Pliny, 
“ qui annulum primus induit digitis. Nec hoc quis 
fecerit, traditur ; nam de Prometheo omnia fabulosa 
arbitror.” The same author‘proceeds to say that he 
finds no mention of the ring in the Trojan times ; that 
Homer no "where alludes to one. .Nothing, however, 
is more certain than that rings ’were in use before the 
Trojan war, if not among the Greeks, dearly among 
the ancient Jews ahd Egyptians. When Judah turned 
ui to his daughrter-in-law, Tamar, (Genesis xxxviii. 18.) 
he left as a pledge his bracelet and ring; and Joseph 
received, the ring from the .royal finger of Pharaoh 
(xli.. 42.). The custom passed, in all probability. 
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through Greece before it was known in Italy; yet, if 
Dionysius be right, it was of great antiquity even in the 
latter country : he speaks of the Sabfhe^ as having an 
abundance of rings. Tllty were not, however, gene¬ 
rally worn in Rome, not even by tHe great, before the 
expulsion of the ancient royal line. The statues of 
Numa and of* SerVius Tullius were the only ones of the 
kings whpse finger tfore the ornament.— Bftt enough in 
regard to the antiquity. Is its origin the ring was of 
the commonest*meJal,—iron, lead, copper; next came 
silver ; then gold ; and lastly, a diamond arlorned the 
centre, the workmanship keeping pace wjth the ma¬ 
terial. Before*precious stones, however, were used, the 
human countenance was often sculptured in the same 
# place ; and after their introduction, it offen appeared on 
the gem. Thus the ring had three distinct parts : the 
orbicularius, or circle ; ^fche pula, be/il; and the 

precious ston#. But gold, and even silver, was too 
costly a material for the great bulk of thd Romans, wfto 
were yet as fond of the baqble as ttye wealthiest patri¬ 
cians. Hence some were gilt, others plated; some of 
ivory, others of amber. Even slaves were resolved to 
follow the fashion; but iron # was the only material 
within their reach : if they wei^ enfranclflsed, however, 
they cqpld change the metal; and that change is some¬ 
times made to signify the elevation in tlie^ocial grade: 

“ Mutavitque genus, bcv&que igilbbilc ferrum 

Exflit, et celso nalojum cequavit honore.*’ * Stat. 

Wliy slaves should be prohibited from wearing gold 
. rings is sufficiently apparent. They were long the 
distinctive mark of *a senator: there was fven a time 
when senators wore them only on solemn occasions ; 
but by degrees the use became general, and was soon 
adopted by the milites , or horsemen, no less than the 
senators. How general the pse in the time of Annibal* 
may be inferred from the vast •number he sent to 
Carthage, as*a trophy of jhis victory at Cann&. But 
the slaves, resolved to look as gaudy as their superiors, 

d 4 
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perhaps even to appear among strangers above their 
degraded state, soon found out the way to gild their 
iron. €t Neeifon «et servitia/' says Pliny, (i jam ferrum 
auro cingunt/'* After the fall of the republic, gold 
rings M^re very generally worn by the soldiers, by the 
imperial amanuenses, by comedians, and by freedmen. 
But«the patrpn who enfranchised his*slave, did not by 
that act empower him to wear that Emblem of honour¬ 
able freedom. The jus aryiiutorum* was conceded by 
the prince, with the consent of the f> patron. The 
privileged Orders at length took the alarm; and at their 
instigation Tiberiu£ sanctioned a law, that in future no 
one whose father or paternal grandfather had not a 
revenue of 400 • greater sesterii, should enjoy the 
honour. Sfustftiian, however, by one universal decree, 
granted it to all men above the rank of libertus inclu¬ 
sively, without tli£ necessity ef applying to the sove¬ 
reign. 

• In the luxurious period of the empire, the Romans 
had two rings ; one heavy for ,the winter, the other 
ligfit for the sumrr^r : 

“ ( Ventilet .estivum digitis sudantibus auniris, 

Nec sufferre queat majoris pondera gcOimae.” 

* (/ Juv 

The face of an ancestor, of a friend, or the reigning 
prince, was not" the only sculpture on rings: often an 
event, such as a victory or triumph, was substituted. 
Thus, according to T)io Cassfhs, Pompey had three 
trophies on his ring, or rather, perhaps, on three rings ; 
for though it was anciently accounted disreputable, as 
idle, criminal ostentation, to wear more than one ring. — 
“ Apud veteres,” says St. Isidore, v ultra unum annu- 
lum uti infame habitum viri” — yet in time three were 
scarcely infamous: 

—— • “ saepe notatus 

® Cum tritfus aunulis modo loeva Priscus inani.” 

( Hoh. 

Nothing * is more rapid than' the progress of luxury. 
Three rings Were soon common: what more natural 
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than the number to equal that of the fingers ? Thus 
Martial: 


“ Per cujus digitos currit levis anntdus omnes.” 


Of course, t as nobody could pre^nd to be at the 
hdlght of fashion, who had not one to each finger, the 
display would soon cease to be a distinction, ^hat 
then remained, in order to exhibit both, wealth and 
dignity, or at least respectability, but to futnish each 
anger with moje than one P* Thus Lucian tells us of 
one man foho had Qixteen* But folly, which is no less 
contagious than the plague, did not end there: if one finger 
could bear three or four ftngs, why fiot one joint ? 


“ Sardonychas, smaragdos, adamantaa, jaspidas uno 
Portat in articulo Stella, Severe mens." • Mart. 

When a person was dying, the ring was taken from 
his fingers—doubtless to disappoint the cupidity of 
the domestic# who waited on the corpse. It, however, 
appears to have been returned to the* finger whan 
the corpse was laid on the funeral pile. It was em¬ 
ployed in various uses. *Phe moat ancient was*to 
seal letters with the sculptifred bezK. <c Veteres/' says 
Macrobius* non ornatus, sed signandi causa annulum 
secum circum ferebant." But the most singular one 
was to fjll the cavity—and most had one—with poison, 
that the wearer might be prepared for Wp changes of 
fortune. “ Alii/’ says Pliny, “ sub gemifiis venfina clu^ 
dunt, sicyt Demosthenbs oratorifm sumrnus o Graecia?, 
annulosque gratia mortrs habent.” Thus Archias, to 
escape the wrath of Antipater, swallowed the poison 
• which lay beneath the bezil of his ring ,* and Annibal; 
as related by Aurelius Victor : “Unde Roman a legatione 
repetitus ne Romanis traderetSr, hausto, quod sub annuli 
gemma habueret, veneno, absumptus est. v Sometimes, 
too, the cavity was made to. contain letters and other 
written instruments.— The mode of weiring the ring* 
was various at various periods. A^onc time the right, 
at another the left, now pither hand, now on# finger, 
then another, had the honour, until tile right haiftl 
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being found inconvenient for the purpose, each finger 
and member of the left was by degrees laden with the 
vain bauble. '■ ° 

The ring wus employed In various ways. — 1* Its 
tradition by a dying man often betokened ohc adoption 
of the person to whom it was delivered as heir to him 
who*gave it. Thus, when the dying Alexander deli¬ 

vered his to Perdiccas, he was supposed to have consigned 
* with it the care of the empire. ee Nec male,” says^a 
profound investigator of antiquity, “ erat enim annulus 
»*signatorius vel sigillum, plerumque dominii et potestatis 
symbolum.” 2. ft was often delivered by the dying 
parent to the eldest son, in token of the dominion 
which the latter was to hold over the paternal substance. 
3. The annul fax natal itius was so called, either because 

t J 

it was worn only on that day, or because it was one 
of the gifts which friends w'ere accustomed to send 
each other on that memorable occasion. 4. The 
annulus prontihu 8, or spousal itins, was the ring of be¬ 
trothal,— pledge of the engagement solemnly con¬ 
tracted : 

“ Convention tariicn, et pactum, et sponsalia nostra 
Tempcstatc paras, jrmique a tonsure maestro 
Pectoris et digit to pignus fortasse dedisii.” Juv. 

In the time of Pliny 'this ring was of iron. ,/* Quo 
argumente etiam nunc sponsse annulus ferreus mittitur, 
isque sine gemma.” Before the time of St. Isidore, 
iron had^given way tf> gold. f ' Fcemince non uste sunt 
annulis nisi quos virgini sponsus miserat: neque amplius 
quam binos aureos in digitis haberi solebant/' 5. The 
annulus Samothrax was a kind of talisman: it was 
engraven with magic characters; 'vnd its cavity con¬ 
tained either small portions of herbs cut at certain 
times,‘or of stones found under certain constellations. 
The fool who wore it believed himself secure against 
snisfortunes, nay, in the high way to success. Its 
appellation, Samothr x ax, appears to have been derived 
from the superior delight which the people of that 
island took in mystical things. 
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Annus, the year. —1. The computations of time 
among the different nations of antiquity is one of the 
most difficult subjects # of historical research. Omitting 
that of the Asiatic nations, and commencing with that 
of the Gre^s, we do not find that this people*had 
mifeh knowledge of the data on which such calculations 
could be foupded*, until they were drawn into some 
species of intercourse with the Babylonians*and Egyp¬ 
tians. Trhe regular suefcess^on of the seasons,, indeed, 
naturally indicated the fir£t grand division of time ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, movfcd in one 
perpetual circle: but how estimate tjie exact limits of 
each ? consequently, how* fix the duration of the civil 
year ? In this respect the progress of improvement 
was slow. In the heroic ages, the years Were Numbered 
*by the return of seed-time and of harvest, of labour 
and of rest. These we«e the gran4 divisions which 
all men couM comprehend. The subdivision into 
hours was equally unknown: morning, noon-day, and 
evening, are the only distinctions which the most 
ancient records contain. Thus Homer speaks of the 
rising and.of the declining* sun ; and he mentions the 
time when # thfl woodman, fatigued with labour, spreads 
the sylvan meal on the grass* But, as Herodotus 
informs^us, after the use of th£ pole, of the sun-dial, 
and the distinction of twelve parts in the'sjlar day, was 
learned from the Babylonians, a more afttificiaf mode 
of division began to prevail. NeA to the period indi¬ 
cated by tiie revolution o£the sun, was that of the moon, 
which indeed must have been observed as anxiously 
# and almost as anciently as the other. By a rough* 
calculation, twelve of the latter are found* to be in¬ 
cluded in one of the former • but, as one might rea¬ 
sonably expect, the relative adjustment of the lunar 
w ith the solar revolution was, # in the infancy of astrono¬ 
mical science, a problem of surpassing difficulty, — in* 
fact of impossible attainment* unti^ by successive ex¬ 
periments, an approximation to the truth was obtained. 
Thales has the honour of "being the firsf to introduce 
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into general practice the system of the Babylonians, 
with, however, some slight deviations from it. He 
made the dufation of each moon thirty days, so that 
the year, whioh consisted of* twelve months, amounted 
to 36’Q* days only. 1 But he himself discovored that ^lie 
solar revolution comprised a greater number of days; 
and* by intercalating in every thfrd year an addi¬ 
tional numbfer, he endeavoured to Supply the efficiency. 
But as .that intercalation oconsistedl* of the days in* a 
whole month, and was applied at the end of, every se¬ 
cond instead of every third year, the year was, with 
singular carelessness, made to consist of 375 days. 
This calculation was so outrageous, so rfmch worse than 
the old one of 360 days, that we may doubt whether it 
was ever 'received in any city of Greece. It is certain 
that soon afterwards Solon, who more narrowly watched 
the length of luxation, ahd estimated it at less than 
30 and more than 29 days, decreed thUt the months 
should consist alternately of 30 and 29- But here 
again was a difference of 11 davs between the civil and 

• f t 

solar year ; for twelve lunations consisting alternately of 
30 and 29 days, atnount oiily to 354. To supply this 
defect at the end of every second year an elnbolistic or 
intercalary month of twenty-two days was added. But 
by the more accurate observations of the Egyptians, it 
had been foqncl that the solar year contained 36*5 J days, 
and that itu’four years a,day was consequently lost. 
Hence the improvement effected by Solon, that at the 
end of every fourth year the # embolistic mouth should 
contain twenty -three. The year was thus made to 
'consist of its due number of days. But this cycle was 
attended with one obvious inconvenience : the addition 
of 45 days in every four years made the cycle terminate 
in the midst of a lunar month, and, consequently, greatly 
altered both the commencement and end of the civil 
•’year. It was accordingly resolved that the cycle should 
be extended to eight years, during which three whole 
months (or 90 days) could dae intercalated. This pe¬ 
riod of eight years remained in force during some time. 
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when, as the inquisitive reader will easily have divined, 
it was proved to be erroneous. The lunar revolution 
is not exactly measured by 29 \ days, foi Aher words by 
the alternation of 30 and# 29 ; so that•in the time of 
Meton, therq was a visible difference* between tlw Solar 
anJ lunar motions. To correct this error, he invented 
his famous cycle ©f nineteen years, often called after 
his name, which Was received with unfounded ap¬ 
plause by the Athenians, ^fho termed it the. Golden 
Number. Perceiving that *in IQ years the sun and 
moon returned to \he same position in the* heavens, 
the one performing 19, the other * # 235 revolutions, 
and still presorting the did lunar year of 354 days; 
he added seven intercalary months, in such years as 
to make the motions of the two luminafies keep pace 
*as nearly as possible with each other. Thus, of the 
seven months, he inserted on ft in the#third, another in 
the fifth, another in the eighth, another in the eleventh, 
another in the thirteenth, another in the sixteenth, and 
the last in the nineteenth year of his period. For the 
common purposes of life, this* calculation was sufficient; 
but it was discovered that, lit the tftid of every # cycle, 
the moon Imd gained seven hours over the sun. Seven 
hours in nineteen years seemed no'great excets; but in two 
centuries it would amount to afiout three days, and in 
a thousand years to half a month. Where yligious fes¬ 
tivals were to he held, the highest possible'accuracy was 
desirable ; and we find *tbat Calippus formeda new 
cycle, which embraced lour of Meton’s, and conse¬ 
quently extended to 76 years. His object was to de¬ 
duct one whole day from the 76th year, to reduce the. 
excess of the ldnar Qver the solar time. But even this 
improvement was not faultless f for 7 hours X 4 = 28 
hours, containing one whole day and four hours. The 
difference of 4 hours in every 76 years, or of one day 
in 456 years, was slight enough ; but it induced Hip¬ 
parchus to form a new cycle, containing four of Calippus, 
and consequently sixteen of Meton. To liavft been 
accurate, however, it shoulS have contained, six of Ca-* 
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lippus ; for as the excess was still four hours every 76 
years, 76 x 6, or 456 years, would be necessary before 
another day feoukl be deducted from the final year. 
The above were not the only cycles invented by the 
Greelv ^> hut they Were the most important^nd are suf¬ 
ficient to convey a tolerably correct notion of the subjlct. 

That we may here finish all we have Jo say on the 
subject of time, we shall briefly advert to thg inferior 
subdivisions into months , (fyys* and hours. 

The months of the Greeks were, as»we have before 
shown, tfoelve in number, consisting of 3t) and 29 
days alternately. • Instead of our weeks, they had 
their r tpi% Bcxquepa, or their decadls of ten days 
each. But those decades could only he complete 
where tlifc mcftiths were vAyppeif, or full, that is, where 
they consisted of 30 days. Where the number was 
29 only, the Jast decade# was of necessity nine 
days only; and the month in which it Sell was called 
roiAos*, hollow, and e from its concluding 
on the ninth day. The first of these decades, which 
always began with the new moon, was named ^vog 
io"Tcttx,Ei>ov , or ap%<f<,en,v, or* the beginning month ; the 
second, j i*v)vq<; ^cecroi/vro-;, or the middle of the month ; 
the third, fj^vog $6 igvt$<;, or the ending month. It is 
useless to present the reader with a barren nomenclature 
of the montjil, especially as no two states of Greece 
agreed in tfe denomination. Let it he sufficient to 
observe that they Vere genially named from some 
great religious festival. * 

In regard to Jhe denomination of the days, nothing 
' could be more simple. The first day of the first de- t 
cade was either styled iftoy.ma, from its* being the new 
moon, or ntpuryj tlie first of the beginning 

month. The rest were likewise arranged in the nume¬ 
rical order of each decade. Thus the second day of 
* the first de'eade was tievrepa urrapevov; the third, 
TpiTV) Krrapuvcv, atyd so on to the tenth, which was 
the SeiA&tij ut'tx(a.evov- Tho second decade, as we have 
Already seen/was the pyvos {Ato-owToq; hence the first 
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day was termed wpvvri fAtrowrot ; the second, fovnpat 
/iEffowToj, &c. up to Scxany pto-ovvioq, the tenth day. 
Sometimes, however,*we find a diffeienf denomination 
for the days of the secontl decade, but sufficiently ob¬ 
vious. Thys, instead of itpurti fAe<roik>To<;, we rea 4 *fvTq 
etiS Sek«, one above ten; devrepcn «» Sexos, two above 
ten, and so on to -ewa^ the twentieth, which concluded 
the second decade. * But this simplicity is> not so ap¬ 
parent when we arrive aft the third decade. Generally, 
ifTdeed, the reckoning was* irptorv) evt ema&i, the first 
above twenty * SEifrspat s—t sixafii, two abo\^* twenty, 
&c. ; but we often meet with an inwrtcd order of de¬ 
nomination. Thus, instead of itpurv} tpBiovrtu;, the first 
day of the concluding month, we read (pOiovro; ^zv.aryi > 
which in fact means the tenth of the condhiditig month, 

* but which was used for the first. The second Say was 
<p 0 tojrros evv56T v n signifying, the ninth , Jmt used for the 
second. BuUthis inverted mode of computation is suf¬ 
ficiently explicable : £ 0 iGv*os Sek«t vj signified not merely 
the tenth day of the concluding decade, but the tenth 
day before its conclusion,—id other wTprds, the first dajr. 
In like manner, tvvarrj, the •ninth, might as well stand 
for the ninth ylay before the termination of the decade, 
as the ninth day of it. This ^subject, however, will 
scarcely he intelligible without %l short calendar of the 
month/ We will select the month exar Ifxtxtuv } which 
was 7 ry.rrf’w, or a month of 30 days, antf which com¬ 
menced on the first new moon after the sum pier sol¬ 
stice, corresponding to ?part of our June and July. 
We may observe that the name of this month was de¬ 
rived ana too irAeurms tMarcfx^ai; &vaer$ai rep fAvjn tovtiv, ’ 
says Suidas, from file number of hecatombs usually 
sacrificed in this month. • 

Mvjvos ttrrapLevov, or the First ^ccadc. 

1. Neojuijwa, or Kfrafitvcnf TTfWTTj. 

2 . IcnafAWov HevTfpa. » 

3 . Itrraficvov rpirri' 

4 . larafityou reraprr}, • 

5. l(rrafievov ireparTT}. 
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6. Itrrafievov ckttj. 

7 . hrtafievov e€8o/Mj. 

8. Jaraf4fpov m oy8o7j. 

' 9. 1 arapevou cvyarij. 

10. IffrafjLksov Hetcarri, 

e , (t 

Mijvov fieaowros, or the Second Decade. 

11. II/H9T77 /Uer7OU|/T0S ; Or TrpWTTJ €7Tl $6X0. 

112. Aevrepa p.e(rnvifTos, or em deica. * 

13. Tpi'rrj uecrovvros, &c. * 

14. t fyeTa/jTTj fitaovmos, &c. * 

15. ne/tTrT7y fieffowros, &c. 

16. $/CT 7 J ficaowros, &c. 

17. E§5o|Ui? fxcarovvros, &c. 

18. OyfioT] flCOtpWTOS, &c. 

19* Emwif fieffovyros, &c. 

20. Eneas, or, encocrrij. 

And now for the inverted order of the numbers ; — 

M^yos <t>diovTos, or the Third Decade. 

'SI. QOioyros ScKar", or 7rav;ue»^i> Scfcarq, termed also irpamj 
eir ei/ca5i. * 

3i2. $6iovtos emtTTf, or deurepa err ' eucaSi, &c. 

23. 4>Biovtos oybo7} t or rpiT-q err 1 eucaSt, tStc. 

24j $9iovtos eSSojurj^or reraprjj eir’ a«a5t, &c. 

25. 'PBiovros eKTTjy cf- irefxrrrr] €7r’ ettcaSi, &c. 

26. 4 > 6 {ni/Tns ttcjuittti, or €KTrj €tr* etfcaSi, &C. 

27. 4»0to^Toy reraprn], or e€8o)H7] err' eiKaHi, &c., 

28. $6ioptos retry, or irytirfy vn' eiKaftt, &c» 

29. ^Qiomos Hevrepa, or eppCLry eir* ei/cafft, &c. 

30. Eioj feat vea f , or Tptaxar, or hyi^yrpias. 

2. If frotfv the Grecian we turn to the Italian, es- 
pecially the Roman method -of ^computing time, we shall 
find soiftc difficulty in tracing ; .ts origin. Whether the 
ancient people of Latium, who in stupidity may fairly 
be classed with barbarous nations, had any notion of 
the division of time adopted by the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and even }he Greelcs, may perhaps be 
doubted. They are said, at a subsequent period, to 
have taught Romulus the division of the year into ten 
months, which contained no more than 304* days. Of 
these the first was Mars,- in honour of the God from 
whom Romulus professed to be sprung. It is remark¬ 
able that thisfcelcbrated man caused four of his months 
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to consist of S 1 days, — a number for which there was 
no precedent. Was this done through g superstitious 
veneration for an odd number ? Such* we are told, was 
the motive which actuate*! his successor Numa, who 
m^de the months to consist alternately of 31 antPfflT 29 
days. Numa, more enlightened than Romulus, adopted 
the Grecian aomjiutation of 354* days; but, dreading 
an even .number, Be augmented it by ofle* so as to 
notice the year dbntain 365. By reducing**;certain 
months of Romnlu^ from 30 to 29 t^^^ave 

reduced the whole year to less than mtft he 'not 

added two new months t<^ the calendar: first* called 

Januarius be placed at the beginning, 4h0 latter, Fv- 
bruarius , at the end of the year. -After All," however, 
# the calendar was very defective, since fhe ’feojgr year 
consisted of 3()5 days and a fraction. To remedy this 
defect, Numa introduced*every two yfcars an embolistic* 
month, namcft Mercedonius , in honour of the goddess 
who presided over merchandise. Still the civil did ndt 
correspond with the solar yjsar; an*! Servius Tull\ps 
was obliged to decree that once in: every 23 years 
Merccdonhis should be struck from # the calendar. For 
common f>m*>oses, this new ^arrangement, however 
complicated, might have served ^ but, thrdhgh the igno¬ 
rance <y roguery of the augurs, to whom was con¬ 
fided the computation, and who did not intercalate at 
the proper periods, a wide, difference was at length 
found between the astronomical and civil yea*, — no 
less, indeed, than 6 7 days. Assisted by an eminent 
mathematician, whom he brought from Alexandria, 
•Julius Caesar undertook the reformation of the calendar. 
The civil year was made to equal the * solar, and 
consequently was made to contain 3()5^ (lays. Re¬ 
taining the twelve months as established by Numa, yet 
rejecting the embolistic moitfh Mercedoniks y he devi¬ 
ated considerably from the measure of a lunation by 
adding to the days of the month. Hitherto these 
months had consisted of.*355 days: they were now 
made to contain 365; and this was effected by adding . 

VOL. II. x 
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one day to April, June, September and November; and 
two days to January, August, an4 December. Hence, 
by this addition cff 10 days to the current months, they 
consisted of 3& and of 31 days. In regard to the 6 
houA*,*or one fourth of a day, which remained over, die 
caused a whole day to be intercalated every fourth year; 
and*every fourth was termed bissextile, from the sixth 
mlenda beifig reckoned twice in \hat year (bis sexti 
calendas) and consisted of#s6(J day#. But though tljis 
arrangement might very well serve for the future, what 
was to be*done with the days which*had been gained by 
the errors of the,*past computation ? Caesar did not 
hesitate to add the 6'7 days which remained of the year 
prior to his reformation of the calendar, to the inter¬ 
calary month f)f the year 708 — the period of that re¬ 
formation. Hence that year was long known as Annus 
Confusionis , or tibe year df cdhfusion. From that year 
must this Julian period he reckoned: it*lias remained 
ito force unto* our own days, subject to one reformation 
only* — that of pope Gregory, XIV., who took into 
account the fraction of an hour omitted by Caesar. 

Thg following tables will exhibit the relati /e duration 
of the three different computations of Rcmulus, Numa, 
and Caesar. « 


1. Annus IIomuli. 


Marti uo V. 

• 

SI 

Aprilis 


30 

Mai us 

- 

31 

Junius 

- 

30 

Quintilis 

- 

31 

Sextilis . I 

- 

30 

September z - 

- 

30 

October - 

- 

31 

November 

- 

30 

December - 

- 

30 

* 


304 


4. 

t* 


2. Annus Nuiiaa. 


Januarius 

- 29 

Februarius 

- 28 

Marti us - L 

- 31 

'Aprilis 

- 29 

Mains 

- 31 

Junius 

- 29 

Quintilis 

- 31 

Scxthis - 

- 29 

September 

- 29 

October - 

- 31 

November 

- 29 

December 

- 29 


354 


355 
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3. Annus Caesaris. 


J arm arms, 
Februarius 
Martius 


Aprilis 

jVIaius 


Junius 

Quintflis 

Sextilis • 

September 

October 

November 

December 


r v 

2$ 

01 

30 

31 

y dies habuit ^ 

l I « o I 

31 

30 

31 
30 

L 31 


365 


• The names of these months, as the reader null im¬ 
mediately perceive, have undergone a partial alteration ; 
the signification of all may perhaps gratify curiosity. 
Martins , the lirst month in the ancient year, was so 
called because it was consecrated to Mars! Why Ro¬ 
mulus commenced the year w&h this month is explain**! 
by Ovid: 

“ Omiiig tunc virent, tunc est nova temporis a?tas f 
Sic anflus per ver mcipiendus erat.” 

Aprilis, the second of the montfls in the ancient calen¬ 
dar, is said to be derived from a per ire,* to open; be¬ 
cause in that month the flowers begin to often. It was 
consecrated to Venus, probably fromPits beauty, fylaius, 
the next, Was probably drived from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury. It was sacred to the aged; doubtless 
from its adaptation to an enfeebled bodily constitution. 
Junius probably took, its name from the celebrated ex- 
peller of the kings, or perhaps from Juno, who had 
feasts celebrated during its continuance. QuinlUis , the 
fifth month, was changed into Julius , in honour of 
Caesar, who was born in it: "the change Was made at 
the instance of Mark Antony** Sexfilis, by a decree of 
the senate, was named Augustus , partly because that 
emperor won most of his trophies in this* month, and* 

£ 2 
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partly for a reason which will soon be explained. In 
it he was mac^ consul for the fi^st time ; in it he ob¬ 
tained three triumphs; in it he subjugated Egypt; in 
it be put an enfl to the civil Wars. September , October , 
NovUtflber, and December sufficiently indicate the nu¬ 
merical order which they hold in the calendar. In 
regafd to the two new months introduced by Numa, 
January $rnf February, the former ftas named in honour 
of Janus, to whom, as the god of *agriculture and ,of 
peace, the Roman legislator was much attached. He 
assigned to the god the first place, the place of honour, 
the beginning of Jhe year, thereby implying that in¬ 
dustry and peace should be the first objects of man. 
The lesson was peculiarly needed by a people so war¬ 
like as Rofnans. Februarius , the last month of the 
ancient year, was so called from the verb febrvare , to 
purify ; because lustration was then made for the sins 
of the people during the whole year. “The sacrifices 
Were generally offered on the tombs of the dead, to 
propitiate the DU,.Manes. r We have already observed, 
that in the sequel this month was transferred from the 
last to^tlie second flaoe in the calendar. 

The division of each month was into Cn lends, Nones, 
and Ides . Calenda is derived from the old verb calare, 
to assemble; because on that day the people \^ere con¬ 
voked by the pontiffs to attend the solemnities of the new 
moon, and to hear on what day the nones would fall. 
Hence the Calends only embraced one day,the first of 
the month. The Nonce, or nones , were so called because 
they fell nine days before the ides. In general they fell 
* on the fifth day of each month; but in four months, 
viz. March, May, July, and October, they fell on the 
seventh. But if the calends comprised only one day, 
and the nones $<1 not commence before the fifth or 
seventh, what denomination was given to the intervening 
’ days ? They were datecj from their proximity to the 
nones. Thus the second day of any month, where the 
nones fell on the fifth, was dated quatuor nonas ; that 
is, supplying the ellipsis of the preposition, quotum* 
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ante nonas. In like manner, the third day was tertia 
nonas; the fourth, or day before the nones, pridie 
nonas. If the nones arrived on the? seventh, the date 
of the second day, viz. that following the calends, was 
seqta nonets p that is, sexta ante nofias . Idas, the 
ides, comes from a Tuscan verb, iduare , to divide ; so 
called, because it • divided e&ch month into two ^arts 
nearly equal: in eight of the months it*fell on the 
thirteenth, in four*>n the fifteenth of the mon # th. The 
mode of computing the intervening days between the 
nones anti the ides, was exactly similar to ftiat which 
was observed in regard to those between the calends 
and nones. Thus the day after the nones was octava 
(ante ) idus, the third was septima «(< ante) idus, Sic., 
down to pridie id as, on the day before the ides. The 
days immediately following the ides, down to llie ter¬ 
mination of the month, wer^ calculated in reference to 
the calends of* the succeeding month. Thus, when the 
ides fell on the 15th, as for instance the 15th of March, 
if a Roman dated from the following^ day, the l6th, he 
wrote 17 (ante) calendar Apr His, becsyise 17 days were 
wanting t# the calends or*first day of the succeeding 
month. Again, if the date were the 25th, the expres¬ 
sion was octava (ante) calm da s*April is . • 

Nothing can more clearly stow the carelessness or 
the knavery of the pontiffs, than the fadt^tliat, though 
the principles on which the Julian calendar wfs con- , 
structed were so obvious/not many*years elapsed before 
they had confounded the*system: instead of observing 
leap-year every fourth, they caused ij to be observed 
.every third year ; so that ill 36 years they had reckoned* 
IS bissextiles." To correct this serious erroy, Augustus 
decreed that during the next 12 years no bissextile 
should be observed ; that each of these years should 
consist of 365 days only; jtnd that consequently the 
three days anticipated by the blunder should be ab-* 
sorbed by the regulation. It was gn this occasion that 
the month Sextilis was changed into Augustus, iif honour 
of that emperor. * * 

e 3 
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The names and appropriation of the Roman months 
are well described in the following verses of Ausonius: 


« DE &E$ISIBUS tfETRASTICHA. 

Idy ll. II. 


jANUARiyS. 

Hie'Jani mensis sacer esf^aspice ut aris 
Thura micent, sumant ut pia thy.ra Lares 
Annonini fecitq. caput natalis honorum, 
Purpureos fastis qui numerat proceres. 

I 

Februahius. 

* 

Atqutm crjrulcus nodo con string! t am ictus 
Quiq. paludicolam premiere gaudet avem, 
Daedal a quern jactu pluvio circumvenit Iris, 
Romuleo rilu Februa inehis habet. 


Marti i:s. 

Cinctum pelle iupie promptum.est cognoscero mensem. 

Mars olli notnen, Mars dedit exuvias, 

Tcmpus v c r j becdus petutins, et garrula birundo 

r Indicat. et sinus lactis, et herba virens. 

* /, 

„ A TUI LIS. 

Contecta njyrto Venerem veneratur Aprilis 
Lumen juris habet, quo nitet alma Ceres. 

Ciereus a dextra flammas dilliindit odores, 

JJalsama nec desunt, quis tedolet Papbia. 


Maics. 

Cunctas veris'opos, et picta rosaria gemmis 
Lanigeri in calathis, aspice, Mains habet. 
Mensis Atlantigense dictus cognomine Malic*, 
Quem merito rnultum diligit Urania. 

Jcjnius. 

tr 

Nudus tnlmbra dehinc solares respicit boras 
Junius ac Phoebum flcctere inonstrat iter. 
Idem maturas rfireris dosignat aristas 
Floral esq. fuges, lilia fusa docent. 
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£cce coloratos ostcytat Julius arcus 
Crines cui rutiles spicea serta ligaift. 
Morus sangulneos pra?l># gravidata racecoos : 
Quae ijiedio Cancri sydcre lacta vjfet. 


, Augustus. 

f 

Lontjnos lalices,t»t lucida pocula vitro 
Cerno, ut demcrso forriijus ore bibat. 
Alterno regip signatus nofuine mensis 
Latona genitafti quo perliibent Hecaten, 


# Ss^tember. 

Surgentcs acinos varios, et prscsccat uwas 
September, sub quo mitia poma jacentJi 
Captivain filo gaudeus religasse lacertarn, 
Qua? suspensa mama jnohije ludit opus. 


October. 


Dat prensum leporein, cumq. ipso palmito fc__ 

October, pinguis dat tibi*ruris aves fc 
Jam b^omios spmnare laevs, et souare 

Appjiret vino vas calet eccc novo. 

November. 


Carl>aseo surgens post Iiunc indutus mniCti| 
Mensis ab antiquis sacra dcamq. colit: » # 
A quo vix avidus sistr? cofnpescatur anser. 
Dcuotusq. satis uber# fert bumeris. 


December. 

Annu sulcata? conjecta et semina terras • 
Poscit Jiyems, pluvio de Jive cuncta madent. 
A urea nunc revocet Saturni festa December, 
Nunc tibi cum Domino ludere verm licet. ’* 


The names of the Komap day, y, as every schoolboy 
knows, were derived from those of the seven planets. 
They are thus described hj the same author: 

e 4 
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“ Ausonii Idyll. XV. 

Nomina, quee scptem vertentibus apta diebus 
Annus nabet^ totidem en antes fecere planet® 

Quos indpfessa voluens v^rtigine mundus, 

Signorum obliqua jubet instatione vagari. 

^ Primum, supremumque diem radiatus hauet Sol. 
Proxima fratern® succedit Luna coron®. 

' Tertius assequitur Titania lumina Mavprs. 

Mercurius quarti sibi vmdica^ a:tra diei. 

InKistrant quintain Jovis aiPrea si (j era zonam. 

Sexta salutigerum sequkur Venus alma parentem. ' 
Cuncta supergrediens Saturni scptima lux est. 

Octava instauret revolubilis orbita Sol cm.” 

Ansarium, is worth the n6tice of modern chancel¬ 
lors of the exchequer : they cannot fail to have consi¬ 
derable veneration for their Roman predecessors, who 
taxed eUrthen or glass vases which had handles. — The 
Ansarii were collectors of e the. tax. 

Anteaaibulones, slaves who cleared the way for 
their masters by crying out to the crowds Date locum 
domino meo / 

f Anteccena, th£ preparatory repast, the first course, 
which generally * consisted»of such things as were 
likely *to stimulate the appetite. Eggs, however, 
are not very .stimulating, unless cooked in a way some¬ 
what different from that which prevails in England ; 
yet that they were common is proved by the proverb, 
Cantare ah opo usque ad mala , — to sing from the first 
course r to the desert 1 , that Is, during the whole enter¬ 
tainment. 

Antepilani, Antesionani, — See Acies. 

Antrum, a cave, renowned as the abode of some 
nymphs, who were thence called AntHcolce .—When 
fountains and springs, whether on land or in the re¬ 
cesses of the deep, were furnished with inhabitants, — 
as when Orpheus* speaks of the kings which inhabited 
> the watery palaces beneath the deep fountains, — no 
wonder that caves, whether dry or watery, should have 
these inmates : hence the seppulis pendentibus antrum , 
the nympharvtm damns , of Virgil. 
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A per. the boat, as a dish, was well known to the 
Romans. It was served as the prima meruta, or first 
course. At first, simple joints onlyJweft served; but, 
as ostentation increased, ^he whole hour appeared on 
tl^p mensa -*> sometimes with the choicest joint^in its 
inside. At length there was even one to each guest, — 
a degree of profusion unexampled in any other country. 
This, however, could only be at great and solemn, per¬ 
haps annual, entertainments^ for where could*{he boars 
lie otherwise found ? • 

Apotheosis, a ceremony by which men pi^sumed to 
place deceased mortals among the gods; not, indeed, 
among the Dih majorea, *but yet among the subordinate 
deities, to whom worship was paid* — It took place 
among the Romans only ; for though the Qreeks had 
# deified mortals whom they worshipped, they ^ere be¬ 
lieved either to have descended from^he junction of a 
divine with a human being, or to have merited and 
obtained a sort of deification, which waj conferred by 
the gods. The Romans, not satisfied with this custom, 
arrogated to themselves the*privilege # of declaring wtio 
should, apd who should «ot, be «gods. This mon¬ 
strosity, however, was recent; for though Romulus 
was placed inter divas, the aCt was not, arrogated by 
men, but ascribed to the higher powers. After the 
accession of the emperors, no flattery was so acceptable, 
because none so high, as that which rais^L tbefti above 
the rank of mortals, which perpetrated their supremacy 
beyond tile grave. Wftcre, even during life, an em¬ 
peror was regarded as divine — witness, for example, 
the first Pastoral of Virgil, and more than one Ode of 
Horace — thefe was surely no great stretch in declaring 
him a god after death. Augustus was the first to insti¬ 
tute an apotheosis in honour of ids adopted father, 
Julius Caesar; and Tiberius declared* that it should be 
reserved for emperors alone. * The cerenrfonies were as» 
imposing as such absurdity cbuld be. The senate first 
issued its decree, declaring the deceased empenor inter 
divoe, and commanding that he should be worshipped 
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as such. The body, however, was buried with the 
usual solemnities; and the ceremonies of apotheosis 
were wasted dh a t waxen effigy. " The figure was laid 
on an ivory bed: on the left hand stood the grave 
senates in red rotes; on the right hand fhe ladies of 
rank in white robes; and both stared at each other, or 
yawned, or smothered their laughter, at the ridicule of 
the thing, as they best could, during seven whole days. 
Then tlj£ most distinguished knights and senators as 
gravely carried the wax doH on their shoulders to the 
old market-place, where it was exposed on a costly bed 
to the gaze of the mob. Two choirs of musicians 
having sung the praises of tHe deceased, the emperor, 
who always assisted at the deification of his predecessor, 
in the hope that his successor would do the same good 
office foV him, pronounced an eulogy much in the same 
strain. The wa$ figure Was next conveyed beyond the 
confines of the city, to the Campus Martii ; a magnifi¬ 
cent funeral pile was found prepared ; it was placed on 
one of the steps, the pontiffs and equites standing 
around it, until $ie emperbr and the assistants put fire 
to the pile: immediately afterwards an eagle was loosed 
from the summit of the pile, and was supposed to hear 
the soul of the deceased. From this day, the deified 
emperor had his altars knd his worship, his temple and 
his flamens. ‘Subsequently the same honour was ex¬ 
tended ‘10 empresses; but a peacock was the bearer of 
their souls to the regions abovei 

Aqua, one of the four elements, was regarded by 
Thales, the Milesian, as the principle of all things. — 
‘Perhaps the mystical passage of Pindar, to ay«rroK utiap, 
is to be understood in this sense. It' was naturally 
the emblem of purificaticM, and as such it always stood 
before the door of the house which contained a corpse, 
Xoveo-Ocu t ov vexpov. It was drunk warm as well as 
' cold * at Grecian entertainments, and from them the 
use passed to Rome. Thiis Juvenal: 

„ “ Quando yocatus adest, cat:dee gelidaeque minister.’* 
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And Martial is mf>re explicit: 

“ Calidam poscis aquaxn ; sed nondum fggida venit; 

Alget adhuc nudo clausa culina^foco.” 

• • 

It was con^dered, and justly, as a* great promoter of 
dfgestion in persons of a debilitated stomach. If the 
reader wish to sqe how well Rome was supplied with 
this first of necessaries, he may have his curiosity amply 
gratified'in the endless works on Roman Antiquities.— 
Aqueducts were # almost as numerous as public squares. 

Aqua lustralis , *vas a species of holy water, since 
it was that in which a torch from the altar during the 
offering of a sacrifice had been extinguished. — Thus 
sanctified, it was put in a vase at the entrance of the 
temples ; and into it every one dipped his fijiger# at ingress 

• and egress: and to make the analogy between the Roman 

catholics and the pagansjn this respect more complete, 
we may observe that light brooms befng dipt in it by 
the officiating priest, it was scattered in the form of dew 
over those who were present: * 

• • . 

<f Idem ter sodas purfi cireumtulit «unda, 

Spergens rore levi.’* # • 

• | 

In both cases it was harmless: as symbolical of in¬ 
ward purity, it might probably have a good effect on 
the thinking. , 

Aqua et igni inter dicer e, was a sen teqfce of*banish- 
ment, — sometimes for a,perk>d, as«vhen a man was con- ' 
victed de umbitu , for which the penalty was ten years' 
exile ; often for ever, as when one was convicted of 
corruption. Having taken up his abbde in some other 

* city subject to Rome, he was compelled to l^y aside the 
toga , the symbol of his rights^as a Roman citizen. 

Aquila, the eagle , honoured as the king of birds, as 
the bird of Jove.—It was regarded # by many ancient 
people as the symbol of royalty ; and even in the Holy* 
Scriptures a Chaldean and an Egyptian king are styled 
eagles. Its appearance prior to engagement was 
regarded, even in Homer 1 !* days, as a favourable augury 
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by the army on whose right wing it Hovered. For these 
reasons it was the ensign of the Romans* the symbol of 
victory* and of the favour of Jove. Hence its wings 
were extended* <and in its claws it held a golden thunder¬ 
bolt. ^The Persiafis* however* used thisfensign lqng 
before the Romans.—After a victory* a species of worship 
was often paid to the revered standard: When the army 
marched* tlic eagle was always visible to the legions * 
and when they encamped* it was always placed before 
the pratorium * or tent of the general. .* As bearing in 
many casdfe the commands of that* deity* its motions 
were narrowly wajched by the augurs. If any prince 
dreamed that he was carried on the batk of an eagle* 
his death was considered near at hand.—The eagle on 
the suinnfit of an ivory staff* was also the symbol of 
the consular dignity. 

Ara (see Aliare)* ftom* ardco, to burn.—When 
altars were first used by pagans* has eliided*the researches 
of the most learned antiquarians ; in the sacred writings 
they are at least as old as Cain and Abel* and* by impli¬ 
cation* as thfe expulsion from Faradise. Under the 
patriarchal dispensation* tlfey were most solemn and 
important instruments of religion: they Vpng preceded 
temples ; anckfrom the Summit of the highest hills* their 
fires consumed the offerings made to Heaven. False 
religion soon ( iihitates the rites of the true: in fact* no 
false onb could be immediately invented; for it is by slow 
degrees that the characters oY truth are deformed* and that 
error acquires magnitude. Hferodotus, indeed* informs 
us that the Egypfians were the first who erected altars 
and cast statues in honour of the gods: if so* they have 
a heavier l«ad of guilt to carry than we have hitherto 
suspected* since they must have contributed more to the 
progress of idolatry than any other people. The pro¬ 
bability* however* is* that they borrowed the supersti¬ 
tion from the ^Chaldeans* who first corrupted the patri¬ 
archal form of worship. The material and construction 
of altar*, varied among different nations and at different 
periods. Originally— that is* in the patriarchal times 
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— they consisted merely of earthy clods piled one on 
another j the next step was stones laid rudely or scien¬ 
tifically together, according to the civilisation of the wor¬ 
shippers ; marble was a* natural impfovement; but 
wfod and tilt horns of animals were (he most expansive, 
since they admitted greater perfection in the workman¬ 
ship, and more costly ornaments. The form of *these 
altars wag square, of round, or oval, as suited the whim 
oj the builder: thh height was usually that of*a man’s 
waist, hut sometimes much higher; and in some cases 
the size must have been considerable, as, besides the 
space necessary for the consumption,of the victim, the 
surface held thffe statue of the god or gods to whom the 
altars were consecrated. They were "invariably turned 

towards the east. — a custom followed fh tlie Roman 

• • 

catholic, and, indeed, in most protestant, churches. 

The use of the Ara and jiltare wm not merely for 
that of sacrifice: from their sanctity they were places 
of refuge both for criminals and for those who lnftl 
incurred the wrath of the sovereign,: hence their ap¬ 
pellation, arm confugii. Tne suppliant* laid hold of 
the hornsi and invoked file protffction of thp god. 
These hortis#were of the same shape as the horn of 
cattle ; they projected from thq ends of the altar ; and 
each had two or four, generally the former. To drag 
a suppliant from the altar, or to destroy’him there, was 
a visible outrage to the deity; and putuslnnent was 
always expected to follow ; yet there aVe instances 
enough in which the sanctity of the place was dis¬ 
regarded. But the most usual way was to light a huge 

.fire on the altar, under the pretext of sacrifice,* the 
horns became’too hot to be held, or the fire!*too intense 
to be supported ; and the moment the culprit quitted 
his hold, he became the prisoner of his pursuers. In 
general, however, the suppliant was safe ; and we know 
that complaints wore cOMsutijdly made or the impunity* 
which such places' offered to ervne. Thus Tacitus 
declares that the Grecian Jemples were filled wftfcf fugi¬ 
tive slaves of vile characters, with insolent debtors of no 
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honesty, with the worst criminals. The same com¬ 
plaint had been already made by JSuripedes, 

“ Strange that «the god should ^ive these laws to men, 
Rearing no staiup of honour, nor design'd 
With provident thought: it is not meet to place * 
The unrighteous at his altars, worthier far 
To be chased thence ; nor decent that the .vile 
Should frith their touch pollute lhg’gods. The good 
Oppress'd with wrongs sl^puld*at th<*»c hallow’d seats 
Seek refuge : ill becomes R that the unjust 1 

And just alike should seek protection there.” 

Euitn*., Potter's Trans . 

i 

Besides these altars for sacrifices, thfere were many 
which were me refly votive, and varying in size from 
the breadth of the hand to two or three feet high. 
These, unless consecrated, had no sanctity. 

Arcus, Triunvphalis, a* - triumphal arch, elevated in 
honour of the brilliant exploits performed by the Ro¬ 
ldan generals? and subsequently by the emperors.—In 
the older period of the republic, these were plain struc¬ 
tures of brick, without ornaments, and merely bearing 
an inscription in memory of the event which tad caused 
their erection. Under the emperors, they were mag¬ 
nificent structures. Their construction was generally 
square: in front was a huge gate opening into an arched 
passage^ through which the victor passed, while winged 
victories were"made to descend, and, just as he entered 
the arch, to* place a crown dn his head, amidst the 
flourish of trumpets. Of these arches many vestiges 
remain, splendid, relics of a age when architecture was 
in all its glory. 

Arena, “the middle ground of the amphitheatre ; so 
called, because sand was’strewn there to receive the 
blood of the mep or beasts which contended for the 
amusement of the public .—In arenam descenders be¬ 
came a proverb equivalent to a preparation for battle. 
The portico of ther place was also strewn with sand, 
that the wrestlers, whose exercise was seldom fatal, might 
not slip_ Arenarii were the combatants in the amphi- 
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theatre: the exercise was held infamous, and was 
devolved on slaves. , * 

Arm ill as, bracelets , the use of which is nearly as 
ancient as that of rings.—The Romans'appear to have 
derived thenf from the Sabines. By the men thef were 
worn on the right, by the women on the left arm. 

Armilustimum,' ab armis lustrandis , lustration of 
armour, 3 festival, ih wjjich the Romans, fulty armed, 
offered a sacrifice* to the jgods.—They danefcd with 
energy, while the jrumpets sounded, and ttye victim 
scorched on the altar. It was celebrated on the 19th 
of October ( decimd quanta calendas* Novembris), and 
was consequently different from the festival of the 
Sabines, which was observed on thfi seconjf day of 
# March. # . 

Arhha:, a pledge or surety, which at betrothals 
the man gave to his future l)ride.—ft was generally 
some feminine ornament, such as a bracelet, necklace, 
garment, &c., which accompanied the gift*of the ring* 
the promibus annulus. In latgr ages, money, or land, qr 
slaves, or some species of property. Was often substi¬ 
tuted. The custom was, doubtless,*a remnant of the 
ancient notfonf that on both sidys marriage was a pur¬ 
chase ; that by her dowry thg woman purchased a 
husband.and a master: 

# ^ 

4< Imperium accepi, dote libertatem venHidi: 1 '’ 

* PjfcAUT. 

and that by the arrhse the man bought the bride : 

• “ Teque sibi generum Thetis emat omnibus undis. " 

* * Viuo. 

Arse-verse, two old Tuscan words for averte - 
ignwn , which the ancients wrote 011 tfie door of their 
houses. Could faith be had in the cfficacj of so vain a 
formula ? Even the walls often abounded with depre¬ 
cations of a calamity which, in such an age, wlrfcre the 
houses were generally of* wood, was generally irre- 
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A rtes, the Arts, as divided by the Romans into 
liberal and mechanical: th i former, as depending on 
the exercise of the intellect alone, without the labour of 
the hands, were" the peculiar province of the free, and 
therefore called ingenues, or liberates; the latter were 
long conflned to the lower classes.—The mechanics were 
long separated from the cit^ens; thfey were not allowed 
to bear c arms, and they were nx>t Enrolled in the 
centuries. Romulus is said to have been the first who 


parable. if Etiam,” says Tliny, “ parietes incendiorutft, 
deprecationibuy conscribuntur.” . 


deprived them of * the rights of citizenship, which were 
restored to them by Nuraa and Servius. By degrees 
they wer r c admitted to the honourable charges of the 
magistracy ; and though they remained a portion of the 
plebs, were, consequently, of considerable weight in the 
state. Among fee Greeks, 6n the contrary, who had 
more rational notions of the relative obligations of 
society, mechanics and artificers were never degraded. 
In the Honjcric» times, Eumams made, we are told, 
his own shoes, ahd built his own stables, while Ulysses 
constructed his own house, -and even his Own nuptial 
bed. From the first, ^mechanics were eligible to the 
higher office^ of the commonwealth. The consequence 
was, a degree of perfection attained by the arts,—by those 
most useful «.s well as those most ornamental,—which no 
other nation could ,reach,. and of which no Roman so • 
much ds dreamed. 


Aruspex, a diviner , who differed from the Augur in 
b this, — that he- predicted from the entrails of birds 
alone : hence the derivation ex ard et aspicio, from exer¬ 
cising his imposture on the alta(.—A great number of 
the rogues were maintained in Rome, and were often 
consulted: an earthquake, a comet, a meteor, a dry or 
wet, a cold or hot season, the prevalence or absence of 
disease, afforded them an opportunity of predicting, and 
of declaring by whfrt gifts the wrath of the gods should 
Jfre appeased,, or their favottr obtained. The first im¬ 
postor is said to have been Tages: — 


Ms 
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1 Indigenae dixere Tagen, qui primus Etruscam 
Edocuit gentem casus apertre futuros.’^ Ovid. 

The knavery both of augurs and anfspices was under¬ 
stood by some. When Prtfsi&s refused td fight, because 
th% entrails tvere unpropitious; — ***An tu,” sayS the 
great Annibal, ” carunculae vitulinae mavis quam im- 
peratori veteri.credere?” And Cato expressed his sur¬ 
prise how such knaves could meet without latching. 

^Ascia. —The wards so common in ancient sepulchral 
inscriptions, sub viscid dedicavit , have sadly tortured an¬ 
tiquarians." Without stopping to notice their various 
hypotheses, we may obsgrve, that a$cia is from the 
Greek, signifying a shady* place; and as these places 
were sacred to the manes, the inscription sub asoid dedi - 
catum (S. A. D.) simply means a tomb in 9 the s^ade of 
the woods, dedicated to the infernal gods. 

Arcolia, a festival in honotir of Bacchus, and cele¬ 
brated by the Rustics of Attica. — The sacrifice was a 
he-goat, which, as being fond of browsing -on the vine* 
was held to be odious in the eyes of tl|e jolly god. Tl^e 
skin of the animal was made into a bottle, and filled 
with oil or*wine, and rubb&d with Oil on the outside. 
To stand with *>ne foot on so slippery a ball would seem 
a hopeless attempt; yet, after a multitude of trials, 
some one succeeded, and was declared the victor. The 
chief entertainment of the day was derfvcal from the 
falls of those who, leaping with one leg, Endeavoured 
to fix themselves on the skin.* • 

Assi/rgere, to rise front the seat ,—a high honour paid 
to men of worth, talents, or distinction.*— When a host 
fished peculiarly to honour his guest, he rose on re¬ 
ceiving him. fn the sequel, however, the a£t became 
a mere compliment, claimed as% right, and its omission 
regarded as an insult. But on publip occasions the 
honour remained unimpaired ;.as when those assembled 
at the Olympic Games rose in honour of fhemistocles, 
and when the spectators of a Roman theatre paid the 
same honour to Virgil. • * 

O • f » 

A stand a, a courier , whose office it was to bear let- 
vox,. ii. , f 
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ters from one given post to another.—Like the Angari, 
they were established on a continuous line of com¬ 
munication : jvhat letters one received, he immediately 
carried to the ngxt astanda, until they reached their 
destination. The astanda seems to have'differed from 
the an gurus, only that the former performed his ex¬ 
peditious race on foot, while the latter* was on horse¬ 
back. V p li 

Asylum, a place of refdge for offenders, protecteduby 
the most awful sanctions of religion.—Sanctuaries are 
of high antiquity : the Greeks assigned the invention 
to that half fabulous, or perhaps wholly fabulous, per¬ 
sonage, Cadmus, who. when he built" Thebes, opened 
nsyla f<y rqgues and vagabonds of every description. 
But tkis is contrary to reason. In their infancy, asyla 
were salutary enough: they insured to the fugitive a 
fair and impartial hearing, thereby rescuing him from 
the summary vengeance of his pursuers. Such was 
their use afmongst the Jews. Among the pagans, the 
custom at length degenerated, but by slow degrees, into 
an abuse. If, 11 under some limitations, they were 
humane and proper in regard to slaves who-were cruelly 
treated by their masters, and to insolent debtors, they 
were pernicious enough in regard to malefactors, who 
were thus taught impunity. From their amazing num - 
her, spread as they were throughout the Roman and 
Greek woi’id, no,criminal had long to wander. Not' 
only the altar (see Ara), but the shrines, and temples 
of the gods — nay, often tombs and consecrated graves — 
had the privilege. Who can be surprised at the com¬ 
plaints of the more judicious heathens ? Many violated 
the spirit, while they effected to observe, the letter of 
asyla . Under the article Ara, we have seen how the 
criminal could«be forced from the altar: the roof of a 
temple was*sometime$ uncovered, to starve the suppliant 
with cold ; sometimes* to starve him in another way, 
the gates were locked on him, and he was left to perish 
without fc'id. Struck with the manifold evils of the 
system— for in general asyla were held sacred — Tibe- 
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rius put an end to them. In Rome, indeed, he retained 
two * but every where else he closed^ them ; and even 
of the two, he so circumscribed the privilege, that it 
ceased to be felt as an evil! M 

% AthletjE, wrestlerSy boxers s <$fc., whose combats 
formed no slight part of the amusement of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. These exercises^ if^Homer be 
an authoiity, were practised before the siege of Troy ; 
far they were a frequent Jbad evidently a favourite 
diversion jof his* luroes. The athletm , howaver, as a 
profession , did not exist long before the age of Plato. 
Thenceforth, from thei* infancy, they were trained 
to the arts: fhey frequented the gymnasia , or pa- 
testria, and received instructions from Jihe jnpst ex¬ 
pert masters: they formed a distinct body, governed 
by their own regulations. Jit first wrestling — the 
exercise to the # description of which we Restrict ourselves 
in the present place, — was a mere trial of strength^ 
hut Theseus, we are told, reduced it to an art, and taught 
dexterity to triumph over bodily force. *Tha mode of life* 
followed by the professors wqs extremely rigorous: while 
training, tHfey lived on roots or fruits only ; and when, 
for the salce W strength, a more nutritious diet was 
necessary, they were allowed oxly the coarsest joints. 
No doubt it was feared, that if they # were allowed 
savoury or even palatable dishes, they would^oon become 
too pampered, perhaps toq corpulent for thfcir business 1 
In return, however, they jvere voracious enough, Tf any 
faith is to he had in the sepulchral distich: 

“ Malta bihens, et multa varans, mala fbulfa locutus 
• Athleta^hic jacet Timocreon llhodius.” 

When we consider, however, tile things which they were 
compelled to renounce, *— 

“ Q,ui cupit optatam cursu cpntingere metam 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 

Abstinuit Venere et Baccho; ” 

(the same training was required in wrestling as fn run~ # 
ning), we may well inquire what were the advantages 

F 2 
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corresponding with their privations ? There was evi¬ 
dently none, except popular applause, and a main¬ 
tenance from the public treasury. The victor, indeed, 
had some honourhe was* crowned, or drawn in a 
triumphal chariot, and was supported duftng the r#st 
of his life : the loser — and one half at least must have 
been losers—had no reward for their abstinence and toil, 
beyond meagre fare, and, when /lisrdissed through age or 
accident) they had a preeartyus livelihood. Among 
Romans, jno wrestler could choose \}is Competitor : the 
letters of the alphabet, with duplicates of as many as 
there were required pairs of combatants, were thrown 
into an urn ; prayers were made to Jove/and the athletdf 
drew the^r tiqjcetS: the two whose letters corresponded 
were to be opponents on the following day. Their^ 
bodies, previous to entering the arena, were well nibbed 
with oil and oinfcnent, that the task of seising hold of 
each other might be the more difficult: nor was the 
slipperlness ^>f the skin diminished by the perspiration 
qihich Tose op it, or by the/requent tumbles on the earth. 
The victory was'adjudged to him who thrice threw hist 
antagonist. There was, however, a no ther* species of 
wrestling, which con^stcd in biting, scratching, and 
otherwise annoying, lentil the defeated party held up 
his finger in .token of yielding: hence the expression 
ftax-ri/Agy atfytTuvxff&auj to denote submission to the 
victor. When the c comtyat was finished, both victor 
and vanquished were bathed and again anointed, both 
to preserve the suppleness of the joints, and to relieve 
' the pain of the«bruises which had been sustained. At 
first the wrestlers fought in a kind of short mantle, 
which covered the middje of the body ; but this being 
soon found an incumbrance, they fought in puris na- 
turalibus. A Spartan, Acanthus by name, is said to 
have been h$ qui primus, nudavit corpus ; and this is 
characteristic enough of a people who set all modesty at 
defiance. * 

• Auour, so called, becaush originally he predicted the 
future from the notes of birds, ab avium garritu ,* but 
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bis office extended* to the flight, of birds, to their mode 
of drinking or eating, to their accideqfal motions or 
appearances. He occupied the sacfed college of the 
priesthood, ruling immediately below thd pontiffs. This 
college owe<? its origin, we are told,*to Romulus; who 
fixed the number at three only, drawn from three 
tribes: subsequently it was raised to five; and Sylia 
tripled the numbef: ‘ c Sylia,” says Liity, “ quin- 
augures <£se volui*.” The members of the 
college continued for some time to elect themselves: 
by the tribune Enobarbus, the right was transferred to 
the people: by Augustus it was restored to the college, 
on condition that the candidate elect should be ap¬ 
proved by the prince: finally, the direct nomination was 
^usurped by the crown, which continued*in possession 
of the privilege until Theodosius the Great destroyed 
the order. — The augur wa? held i» high consider¬ 
ation, since, ffom the enormous superstition of the Ro¬ 
mans, nothing was undertaken without consulting hinT. 
And as he was the keeper of religions secrets, he was 
never deprived of his dignity: whatever his crimes, fie 
was left in his office: it as not fliought wise Jto de¬ 
grade him/lest he should acquaint the people with the 
vanity of the science, or the roguery of its professors. 
Clad in his robe of scarlet and purple, the augur, on 
days of ceremony, turned towards the ea$t, and with 
his HtuuSy or staff, marked out a tract in tile sky* which , 
he called templum. His* next care was to obseave the 
birds which approached \o or passed over that tract: 
their species, their manner of flight,, their accidental 
position, —* nothing escaped him. The signs on the left-' 
hand were happy; those on the right, of bad omen. 
Sometimes the divination was Effected by domestic fowls. 


to which a kind of cake was thrown. J£ it were eaten 
with avidity, and if in the process of eating the crumbs 

— — — a « — — to - a ^ « a 


fell freely to the earth, the sign was lavourame ; other¬ 
wise it was unfavourable: if they, refused entirely to 
eat, or flew away, the crisis was an awful pne. "Would 

r $ 


was favourable; other- 
they. refused entirely to 
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any sober-minded man,, however biassed by religious 
prejudices, believe in such puerile imposture ? The 
supposition is mciedible. There’ is the best evidence 
for concluding ! that the augrcrs were at once the tools 
and accomplices of the senate, for making the stujjid 
populace swallow any absurdity which it was conve¬ 
nient for them to swallow. By the wise they were cer¬ 
tainly regaided with dislike, and their imposture with 
contempt Among these *rnay be honourably classed 
Claudius lhitcher, who, when the fowls refused to eat, 
ordered them to be thrown into the r sea, sayirfg, <tf Quia 
edere nolunt, bibant.” 

The art of divining by the flight andssong of birdsds 
very ancient. It.was well known to the Chaldeans, from 
whom it parsed successively to the Greeks, the Etrus¬ 
cans, and the Latins. — The AitguraetUnm w r as a place' 
elevated aho\e tj*e ground, where the knave took his 
station. As he judged not merely from birds, but 
from the state of the atmosphere — the lightning, 
thunder, tempest, rain, winds, &c.—his extensile range 
oT observation enabled him completely to accomplish 
his aim. He ofter, we arc told, selected tly* night for 
his di* inations; but if we except the oyl,*the niglit- 
ingale, or the bat, he was not likely to perceive many 
birds by which to frame his predictions. He w’as care¬ 
ful, in such t a*case, that there should be no wind; for 
otherwise tlic^ direction of the flight might be affected, 
not by % the will of the gods, but by physical causes : if 
the flame of the torches was-in the least rtioved, the 
divination could not take place. If the sky w r as se- 
■rene, if not a breath was stirring, the knave ascended 
the augur(tcuhini, and began his observations. When the 
prediction was to be Vaken from the lightning or 
thunder, great attention was paid to the progress of the 
fluid, the vividness of its flash, the short or prolonged 
noise of the Map. In general, the flash which pro¬ 
ceeded from north to south was ominous of evil; from 
east to 1 west, of good. If the thunders rolled on the 
fcft, the signVas equally propitious: 
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*< Audi it, cl cadi genitor de parte serena 

Intonuit Ituvuin.** Viro. 

The Augur alia, or objects of divination by augury, 
were classed under twelve* heads, corresponding to the 
number' of ^zodiacal signs. The Way in which an 
animal, whether tame or wild, entered a house ; the 
animals which a traveller perceived on his journey ; 
the burning of clothing or of a house, whether effected 
bj domestic fire mr by* thg lightning, no lfcgs than 
the appearance pf that lightning; the rat or mouse 
which grfawed any® thing belonging to us, *the wolf 
which worried our ox or horse, the fox which carried 
away our poultry, or tile dog which devoured any 
thing of ours; the noises so commori in old houses, 
which were believed to be made by sonic* demon; the 
*birds which fell through lassitude on the way, of which 
entered a house and suffered *th cm selves to be taken ; 
the hooting of*owls, the croaking of ravens, the chat¬ 
tering of magpies; the cat which entered a house 
otherwise than by the door; the torch which was suddenly 
extinguished, or grew pale, ot* emitted a 'feeble light*: 
that which,emitted sparks «or a craakling sound, or of 
which the flarge darted suddenly upwards ; any sbdden 
fear or sadness, or uneasy sensation of body#or mind ; — 
these, and a hundred other trifles referrible to the same 
heads, afforded ample room for the exercise^of kna\ery. 
Yet, with all their absurdity, though despised *bv the 
wise and hated by the good* augttry .flourished^; pre¬ 
cisely because, in conforrrtity with ancient custom, the 
mob would not allow a magistrate to he elected, or war 
to be undertaken, or a law to be enforced, or any public • 
measure, great*or little, to be adopted without consult¬ 
ing the purple-scarlet knaves. • 

The preceding observations chiefly regard the Roman 
augurs: in Greece there was some 'diversity in the 
mode of divination. The* Grecian augurs were not, 
as the Latin, clothed in purple or scarlet, but in white, 
having a crown of gold upon their heads when they 
made observations, as Alex*ander ab Alexatidro informs 

f 4 
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us/* The prophet Tiresias, from his <$axo^ or hallowed 
seat ( anyuracplvm ), was believed to have the power 
of assembling before him all the birds which were 
required for divination. rt 

u E«s yap irahcuov fra kov upviOos ftonrov 4 

‘lfftjy, lv' 7JV flOl TTCLVTUS OUMOV \iptTjl','* 

Som, Ant. 

“ FoT sitting in my wonted hallow’d place, 

.Whither all birds of.divination^ock.” Pottfr. 

* 

ts They” (the augurs); says Pottej*, 4 'used also to carry 
with them writing-tables, as the scholiast upon Euripides 
reports, in which jthey wrote £he names and flights of 
the birds, with other things belongir/j* thereto ; lest 
any circumstance should slip out of their memory.” 
That tip.** omens which appeared in the east should be 
considered fortunate, may be explained by the fact that 
the great principle of lighf and life rises from that quarter. 
When the (Grecian augurs divined, they* turned theii 
ftces towards the north, having the east on their right 
hands. On the contrary, the Homans had their faces 
to the south. Birds were called fortunate or unfortu¬ 
nate, lucky or the fbverse, according to the circumstances 
in W'hich they appeared ; for the same bird might be 
portentous of good at qne time, of evil at another. If 
the eagle flew from right to left, the omen was remark¬ 
ably good;*if from left to right, it was evil. Yet 
among the LA tins the reverse of this was the received 
opinioM, — a circumstance tha*t might hare opened the 
eyes of the most besotted to the vanity of this science. 
The vulture , the hawk , and the kite were of unlucky 
*omen, since they portended slaughter. Why mallows , fly-, 
ing or restTng in a group, should he considered so too, is 
not so clear: if singly *they were the harbingers of 
good, why shouhj a cloud of them be sinister ? Every 
where but at Athens the o\rl was a bird of evil: there 
it was the reverse; doubtless, because it was sacred to 
Minerva, the patrcgiess of the city. The dove and 
swan v/ere lugky ; the raver» k if it appeared prior to an 
engagement, boded no good; if in other circumstances 
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it was seen on the left hand, it was a very bad omen ; 
if on the right, a favourable one. The w cock-wow was 
auspicious ; and, as the bird was sacked to Mars, indi¬ 
cative of success in battle* if the hen Crowed, no sign 
cAild be wofse.—But enough of theSe knaves and their 
imposture. 

Augustales, a fraternity of priests, established by 
Tiberius # in honour Augustus, and (insisted of 
twenty-five, chosAi by lofc from the more -eminent 
classes of society. To Augustus — such was their 
deplorable blindness, or perhaps tbeir wicked knavery ! 
— they offered sacrifices* At Lyons* there was also a 
Magnificent teiftple in his honour. But what could be 
akiected from a people whose greatest-poets, as Horace 
atim. Virgil, declared, even during his life, thaf divine 
hoiKfftrs should be paid to him — nay, who addressed 
him as a god ? # • 

Auriga:, charioteer*, drivers of the rapid vehicles 

in the public games, who contended for theorize. — Fflr 

ages the profession was abandoned t.o # slaves: next, to 

obscure freemen ; but in time, even «the noblest were 

eager to obtain the honouf of victory. How Jiighly 

this honour vaas esteemed in the da vs of Horace, is 

• * * 

evident from his first Ode, 4 ‘ Supt quod ciiVriculo,” &c. 
Caligula, according to Suetonius, greatly encouraged 
these races, and admitted of no atiriga belowAhesenatorial 
rank. They were long divided into foul factions, — 
the whitCj the red, the blue, the green ; l)&mitian 
added two, the yellow ami the purple. Each faction 
had its supporters among the nobles and people, who 
.often took a personal share in the conrest, and whose* 
tumults prove* that they were a thousand tTmes more 
attached to the sport than Jur frequenters of New¬ 
market or Ascot. The object of those drivers was to turn 
with celerity seven times rquml a central stone, the 
avoiding of which, while the greatest possible proximity 
was required, so as to lessen the (circumference of the 
circle, demanded consummate dexterity. If jhecharioteer 
ran too near, lie shattered his vehicle to pieces, an3 
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exposed his own life: if ho were distant enough to 
allow another candidate for the prize to run between 
him and the stone/ he infallibly lost all chance of suc¬ 
cess. The viftor was placid on the stone, and mu¬ 
nificently rewarded, amidst the acclamations ol his o\ u 
faction, 

Ac sen rs, that portion of the augurs whose pretended 
science was?restricted to birds alone*; and to the j*iyht , 
not to the son*/, of bird*: while she augurs, in its 
general sense, took cognizance not only, of their flight, 
notes, and appearances, but of other tilings, as we have 

sufficiently shown under the former word.—See Acorn. 

■ • 

Auto.nomia, the privilege of living Hinder their own 
laws and magistrates,-—a concession made to several 
vanquished! pdbplc, or wrung by them from the Homan 
government.— They owed no obedience to the Homan 

* V 

magistrates or lo^al rulers*? The privilege appears to 
have been cnio\ed hv Marseilles from* xen ancient 

V » v 

times: by Augustus it was conceded to 1’atras; by 
Xero it was extended to all Achaia; the p» ople oi 
Aftitioch pur*ha^d it from Hompey ; the A tabs and 
Armenians obtained it und»*r Trajan ; the •Vtltenhins, 
Lacedwmonians, (arilutginiaus, and Ktl/iopiam-., 
sessod a greater or less fletrrte of it. 





1 \a <4 it a n a li a , fe&ts i fl b itn on r o f Ba cch u ?. — < »t 
these festivals the Athenians due said to ha\*e hcui the 
inventors; but Herodotus, the best possible* authoiliy. 
■says they were of Egyptian origin ; and Rlutaich con- # 
firms the elation, adding, that R icchus tvas the Osiris 
of Kgvpt. And in theft origin they were not much 
worse than other pagan rites. A cask of wine, en¬ 
vironed with vine branches laden with the ripe grape, 
was ceremoniously carried ; a stag, ornamented with 
ivy, was led by the horns "to the place of sacrifice; and 
priestesses, with each a thyrsis or wand of Bacchus in 
Ae hand, danced and sung in the procession, repeatedly 
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uttering, iTco/m Hacehe! In Greece, these solemnities, 
Minch were usually denominated Ai&wg'ja, and sometimes 
thyiK f were observed with peculiar splendour., The chief 
archon condescended to appear in them, and the officiat¬ 
ing priests wire every where honoured. But from idle 
they were soon transformed into vicious ceremonies. 
The poetical fictions respecting Bacchus were in tin 
memories of all : and nothing. they thought, was to 

r m ' 3 * 

likely to please hi?nt as to irritate his deeds. •jC’lad ii: 

fantastic apparel,—some in* shins, some in linen, and 

crowned with garlands of ivy, iir, and the vinfi,— with 

musical instruments, such as the lure, the pipe, the drum ; 

some rcscmhlin* Pan, Sliding and the satvrs; these 

on the hacks of asses, those on goats; all making the 

most ludicrous grimaces, and running up hSl; down 

dlnle, kuurhing, shouting, dancing, singing, ye 11 fag; — 

it seemed as if the country •were ong vast bedlam. 

At Athens, some tarried sacred vessels filled with water 

and wine ; next came honouiv.Mc virgins, named 

y.ai because they bore golden baskets tilled with 

fruit. From tinse baskets, scanty. yhoBe fangs had 

doubtless been extracted, more ott«r setn to creep. 

greatly to the ^mazi-ment of Lhc stupid populace. * Bur 

the licentious part of the procoSdmi consisted in the 

or men carrvintr piles, with the obscene 

accompaniments ; and in the a man in fe- 

■* * • 

male apparel, making the most wanton gj'-tnrrt?—not 
imitating diuiikeuut.is, fof th^V wefe in reality jjrtink. 
The people* engaged in the procession, the spectators, 
the whole citv, were distinguished for the most gros« 
licentiousness, for the most disputing debauchery. That 
tile Homans knCw how to adopt tlio vices of the nations 
they subdued, appears from It decree of the senate 
which in a. i. r. ;">0f abolished the Bacchanalia, as 
fatal to public moials. In the sequel" however, they 
were partially restored, as is "evident fioifi passages of 1 
Horace and Virgil. 

Halm:cm, was generally *ised for the bath belonging 
to private houses; balinea ,*for the public baths. Both* 
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were in use from the remotest antiquity, and were 
indispensable pis long as sandals only were worn on the 
feet, and so long ks linen was unknown. The river, or 
the running scream, was long the only medium of 
ablution. The daughter of Pharaoh, according ^ to 
Scripture, went to bathe in the Nile; and the Homeric 
princess, Nausicaa, resorted to the same primitive mode. 
Helen also, and her companions,'washed in the river 
Eurotas.; but if the sea w»\s near at'hand, it was alwavs 
preferred, from a notion that salt water is more invi¬ 
gorating than fresh. Probably the Greeks were the lirst 
to construct baths, both public and private; and were 
followed by the Homans, who surpassed them in the 
number and magnificence of their baths. Like the 
Greeks* and 'Egyptians, they were anciently satisfied 
with the running stream, and the Tyber was as useful 
as the Nile; buf when they had learned by experience 
the convenience of constructed baths, they multiplied 
them amazingly: under the emperors, Rome had above 
eight hundred devoted to the use of the public. Each 
of these structures had different apartments, the admis¬ 
sion to which was gradua\ed by the condition of the 
person, and the comparative attendance pr comforts he 
required. I pi general, the two outward apartments were 
for the use of the lower classes : the admission was 
lower than the smallest English coin, and children paid 
nothing. On each side of the same bath were rooms for 
undressing and other purposes; Besides the several baths 
—hot, warm, and cold—and "the room for undressing, 
there was the .smhitorium, or sweating*room, which w v as 
provided with a fire; and there w'as one for anointing , 
— a ceremony always performed after bathing, espe¬ 
cially after hot bathing. ‘ This anointing was used for 
two reasons: it closed, or at least protected, the open 
pores of the body; and it increased the polish of the 
skin. What this ointment was, is not very clear: 
anciently it consisted of oil mixed with roses, herbs 
and otner odoriferous substances. The use, however, 
*of these ointments was justly regarded as effeminate by 
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several legislators, who, while they left them to the women, 
prohibited them to the sex on which £he defence ot 
the state most rested.- At Sparta thly were forbidden 
to both sexes ; but that tile prohibition*was at length 
disregarded, Ve learn from A then seifs ; and for some 
time the male and female bathers were kept separate. 
At length, however, the same bath became common to 
both, untjl Adrian, ^disgusted with the indecency of 
the custom, restored the original distinction. • Where 
morals, however, a^re lax, laws to reform them will 
fail; and *Heliogabalus was glad to purchase popular 
favour by removing th§ distinction 4 It was again 
restored by Sevfcras; but not until the Christian em¬ 
perors^ were firmly established, was the abuse wholly 
^destroyed.* 1 \ 

Hot bath* % are of greater antiquity than is generally 
supposed. Homer praises ode of the swarm fountains 
of Scamander'in such terms as to show that the luxury 
was common in his age; and he produce? individual 
examples of the use. Thus Andromache provides one 
for her husband against his return from battle; Nestor 
orders He®amede to prepare ftepfAx Aosrpa, and a whoje 
people are »sakl, in the Odyssey , to place their chief 
delight in “ changes of apparej, hot baths, and beds.” 
In the baths of individuals, if peculiar honour were 
intended for the great, the daughter of the Jiost washed 
and anointed his feet: in other cases $ie duty de¬ 
volved on a female slave*. In Rome, nobody was per¬ 
mitted, in the public baths, to use the luxury when he 
pleased ; it was enjoyed at certain hou^s, from mid-day 
,to sunset, and the time was indicated by a bell. In * 
Greece there was no regulation in this respect*. Though 
the excess might be condemned, the use was exceed¬ 
ingly salutary ; and the liberality of t\ie emperors who 
built these convenient places, for the people, might be 
imitated with good effect by sovereigns of our own times. 
—The Bain ear H Servi were of several capacities : those 
who took charge of the dires were fon\aca.tores; of 
the garments,the capsarii ,—and sometimes, the tempt- 
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ation being too strong for their principles, they stole 
the garments/—we often read of fure* balneariL The 
alipiltv were provided with a sort of tweezers to 
pi nek the hairs from the skfn : the unctuarii anointed 
and perfumed, &c. * 4 

Barba, the beard, was held in much respect by ancient 
nations,—It was the symbol of wisdom, for no philoso¬ 
pher was without it. By Persiife, Socrates is called 
harlmtus magister. “ I«„perceiv’e ,R the beard and the 
mouth,” says Aulus Gellius, “ but not the philosopher.” 
Horace bears testimony to the symbol: 

-“ tempore quo me 

Solutus jubsit sapieutem pascert* bstVbain." 

And for a similar reason,—because it was the aceom- 
paniment of age* wisdom, and experience,— it was the 
emblem of authority. The appearance of the vener¬ 
able senators, Y»ith their flowing beards and majestic 
mein, struck, as every schoolboy knows, the Gauls 
frith peculiar veneration. At this time, however, no 
Roman shaved * nor was it until a. v . c. 454. that 

t < *" / t * 

barbers were brought from Sicily. Hence forward Ro¬ 
man youths began to be shftven at twenty years of age ; 
and they continued to be so until forty-nfae/after which 
age they weffe no longer permitted to shave. “ Vicesimo 
actatis anno, * says Suetonius of Caligula, “accitusCapreas 
;iTiberio,ur;o atque eadem die togam sumpsit barbamque 
posuit.” The day on which the Roman youth po.suit 
harhaHi , or laid aside the beard, was naturally one of 
rejoicing, since it indicated tfieir transition from youth 
to manhood. It was one of high festivity; presents were 
made to friends; and the discarded beard was enclosed 
in a box of silver or gold, and dedicatetf to some deity, 
generally to Jupiter Capitolinus. But to wear or not to 
wear the beayd %was a matter of taste ; and taste is as 
fleeting as th$ humours of man. From a notion that a 
shorn chin was not sufficiently indicative of authority, 
Adrian retained this symbol of manhood ; and that his 
example wa? imitated by hlte successors, we may infer 
from tlie fact, that, as previous to his time, from Caesar 
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to himself, the Roman sovereigns are represented on 
the coins without beards, so after his time they are 
represented with one. We know not whether the same 
fashion of retaining it extended to the public in general; 
b£t from oflS fact we might infer that it was not, viz. 
that on the arrival of any calamity, public or private, it 
was suffered to grow. This fact, however, seems exclu¬ 
sively to Regard the"period which preceded 'Adrian. — 
The Greeks, like tile Romans, wore the beard for ages : 
in the time of Alcibiades, they began to cut it. From 
that perio'd we find barbers’ shops as celebrated as in 
our own days, for the news or scandsj of the day. 

Bellaria, ?he second course at table, consisting of 
fruits, wine, cakes, sweetmeats, &c., and therefore cor¬ 
responding to our dessert: (< Majores duas lyibebant 
mensas,” says Scrvius ; “ alteram carnis, alteram porno- 
rum. 

Belli?m. — From Romulus to Servius, war was 
alwavs declared in the com it hi curiafa , or assemblies of 
the people ; hut the establishment by this monarch of 
the comitm cent arietta , in winch the Tight of suffrage 
was founded rather on property than? on numbers,.trans¬ 
ferred tliis’iir portant decision from the former to the 
latter assemblies. The proceeding was this : —"When 
the Romans had received an affront from, or, to speak 
more correctly, had taken the offence with, any other 
power, their first step was to demand satisfaction ; and » 
if it were not granted, to declare war. After the de¬ 
claration, the Feci ales examined if the grounds 
of war we re just; and if, as was generally the case, 
.they were found to be so, four of the body went 
to tile people from whom the offence, real or fancied, 
had been received, and made the complaint. If repar¬ 
ation were not immediately made, thirty days were 
allowed for deliberation; anfl on the conclusion of the 
period, the chief of the Fvciqjes returned to the enemy, 
and in a loud voice declared wary with the reasons on 
which the declaration wag* founded ; at the same time 
he hurled a javelin, the end of which had been dipped 
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in blood, against the boundary of the country to be in¬ 
vaded. This attempt to secure the sanction of religion 
in favour of an ambitious project, was not peculiar to 
Rome: the Greeks, in like manner, endeavoured to in¬ 
terest the gods in their cause; and war wa£ not declared 
until satisfaction had been demanded by a herald. 

Benefioiauius, a soldier so called because he was 
promoted to a higher grade by 4 the favour ( beneficio ) of 
the tribune .— iC Benefieiadi,” says'* Vegetius, ab $> 
appellati guod promoventur bene fie jo tribunorum but 
it was applied to veterans, who at the end ot a certain 
period were discharged. Othqj: magistrates too, besides 
the military tribune, bad his benefieiavii : the consul, 
the proconsul^ the praetor, the quwstor, had dependents 
of the game title. The most usual and most important 
distinction, however, applied to the military. 

Bestije, beat *#, which were made to fight in the 
Roman amphitheatre, sometimes with men, sometimes 
Tilth one another, and which were often the execu¬ 
tioners of the law on condemned criminals; if the 
criminal conquered, he was absolved. — The gladiators 
themselves (see thd word) wfcre often delinquents, whose 
life was spared on condition of their«entering into 
mortal strife with mai\ or beast for the amusement of 
the most savage people the world has ever seen. Ad 
bastia# dnri ,* is equivalent to fight for one# Ufa ; but 
beattis objit'i bad a more terrible signification, since the 
culprit was tied to a stake, and unresistingly devoured 
by his ferocious assailants. 'Hiis barbarous punishment 
was not used under the republic : it w T as probably of 
‘Asiatic origin, unless the exposure of Daniel to the, 
lions be regarded as an unusual mode of punishment; 
but it was in general use^mong the Carthaginians, from 
whom the Romans more immediately derived it. From 
the time of Tiberius it wa^ adopted at Rome; and it was 
frequent under his successors. It was so much inflicted 
on the Christians, that it seemed to be their peculiar 
fate. If/i says Tertulliait^ “ the Tyber overflows its 
batiks; if there be a famine or plague; if there be a cold, 
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a dry, or scorching season ; if any public calamity arrive; 
the universalcry of the populace is, Christiyni ad leonem ! 
to the lion with all Christians.” * 

Bestiarh, were the peAons appointed to fight with 
bedbts, and n9t always in virtue of a Judicial sentence; 
for many offered themselves to the dangerous combat, — 
some for money, others for the notoriety which the action 
never failed to procure, aipl for the honour whifch victory 
xqpst inevitably conffer. There was considerable dif¬ 
ference between thesj mercenary and disinterested com¬ 
batants : tl\e former, being actuated by a base motive, 
were always of the lowesj class; the .latter were sup¬ 
posed to be inspired by a noble courage. Whether, as 
Cassiodorus asserts, this voluntary exercise was derived 
from the Athenians, is doubtful. *. 

* Biiierk, to drink .— Drinking largely w r as among some 
people a necessary, among other#a common, among others 
a periodical thing: to some it was a relaxation, to others 
an occupation, to all an entertainment. — The manned 
varied. The people of Attica commenced with small 
cups and ended with large ones; and the custom was 
followed by Abe Trojans, if Any reliaifce is to be placed 

on the antiquarian knowledge of Virgil: 

• • 

“ Postquam prima qul.es epulis, fnensrcque remote, 

Crater as inagnas statuunt, et vina covenant. ” 

• 

• On the contrary, the Thracians, Thessalonfcms, 'people 
of Chios, &c., began with fflll bitmpei^.— This crowning 
of the wine (vina cmvnantj is well known to the classi¬ 
cal student. A garland surrounded the.summit of the 
vessel or cup, probably in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 
or the genius of food and wine. The corona ft as made 
to encompass the large cups, abd was imposed by the 
master of the feast, or by him who proppsed a health. 
Why the large cups were thus crowned, is not very dear. 
The most usual hypothesis is, that the expression 

* crowned originally regarded the fulnfps of the cup; it 
was crowned or raided to the brim; perhaps afibve it, 
if the foam be taken into account. Perhaps it referred 

vol. u. o 
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to the shape of the summit on each of the drinking 
cups: in inert of those which, time has spared, that 
summit does bear some resemblance to a crown ; and 
as, under ordinary circumstances, the vessel was not 
filled higher than the base of the crowrf, when it 'was 
filled to the brim it might with propriety be said to be 
crowned.— The large cup was always a high honour, 
and filled'only to men of high station or desert; while 
the rest of the guests werj? provided with inferior mea¬ 
sures. — Thus Agamemnon to Idomeneus : 

“ For this in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Restore our blood and raise the warriors.’ souls. 

Though all the rest with stated rules be bound, 
tyiiMf'd, unmeasured, are thy goblets crown’d.” 

, Iliad, Pore’s Tram. 


And Hector te?ls the fugitive Diomedes, that he had 
for ever lost all claim to the envied distinction: 




“ Ty aides 1 the Achaian heroes thee 
Were*woivt to grace<with a superior seat. 

The messf of honour, and the brimming cup. 


Popf. 


The next mark of honour was for tha master of the 
feast to drink first to any one: for his custom was to 
drink to each guest in order, according to their quality : 
the manner was, that he drank part of the cup, and 
sent the rest to the guest he named ; or if he preferred 
it, h? emptied thfe 1 whole ctfp himself, and either re¬ 
filled it, or sent another oi* equal dimensions to the 
honoured gues^ The words used in the pledge varied: 
X at p e t or wpovipu era kzau's, was the most ordinary forpi 
of salutfttion ; and ’kayfinvet etna <rov the most 

ordinary return. The person thus pledged was obliged 
by good manners to empty the cup : hence, if the master 
of the feast were a Trojan over his cups, the honour of 
being frequently pledged was a dangerous one. And 
<ts it was customary to clrink both to the gods and to 
absent fricjpds, the dangev was increased.-— In these 
cases, a small portion of theVine was always poured, by 
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way of libation, oil the ground. If done in honour of 
the gods, it signified an acknowledgment, that as all 
good things are their gift, so a portion is due to them: 
if for a friend, still the act was religions; and it im¬ 
plied an offering, a prayer for thaf friends welfare. 
When the v$, or rex, or king of the feast — who 
in ordinary entertainments was chosen by lot — was in 
the humour, drunkenness was sure to fifilow. He 
ordered Whatever bumpers h§ pleased in honour of any 
particular toast; that number appears to have been 
usually three 3 in honour of the Graces. But*we often 
read of three times three, or nine, np doubt from re¬ 
spect to the nine Muses: Ausonius : 

fi Ter bibe, vel toties ternos.” 9 # 

•And Horace, one of the best topers of all antiquity, is 
more explicit: 

“ Da Luna* propere nova?, 

Da noctis media?, da, puer, augurls 
Murena*. Tribus aut novem * 

Miscentur cyathis pooda com madia, 

Q.ui Musas amat ini pares, • 

Ternos ter cyathos filtonitus p^tet 
Yates. # Tres probibet supra. 

Hixarum metuens, tangAre Gratia • 

Nudis juncta sororibus.” • 

Sometimes even nine bumpers were insufficient; for we 
read that one was given for every letter injthe name of 
a favourite mistress. Thfts Martiaf: 

“ No* via sex cyathis septem Justina bibatur, 

Quinque Lycaca, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus.” 

Nay, there must* sometimes be as many as there were 
years in the life of the person thus celebrated ; 

“ Sole tamen, vinoque calent, annosquejprecantur 
Quot sumunt cyathos ad numerumque bibunt,” 

# * Ovid, 

Nor were the Greeks inferior to theii^Roman successors* 
The last feat of Alexander the Great is yell ftnown. 
Even philosophers were not ashamed to indulge: on 
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one occasion Xenocrates won the prize — for prizes 
were often heH out to the deepest topers ; and at some 
entertainments we find them carefully graduated by the 
number of cups. Whenevd one of the guests emptied 
a cup at a draught, the apprehensions of the rest were 
expressed by the significant prayer, Zyretatc, mayst thou 
live! Death through this beastly indulgence was no 
uncommon event: in one case, no fewer than thirty died 
on the spot, and six afterwards in thdr beds. Hence wc 
need not be surprised that many w^re anxious to escape 
some of the cups : but so jealous were the Athenians of 
their honour in this respect, that three officers were 
present at every considerable entertainment, to see that 
each person drank bis portion. H ij ainfl*, drink or 
begonq R ! e was the rigid alternative of such festivities,— 
a rule which Cicero praises. The elder Cato, and 
Corvinus the philosophy, are proofs that science was 
no more a stranger to the cups among the Romans than 
among the* .Greeks : 

■ <( *Coihc, Corvinus guest divine, 

Rids me draw the smoothest wine ; 

Though with science deep imbued/ 

He, not like a cynic rude, • • 

* Thee despises ; for of old, 

Cato’s* virtue, we are told. 

Often with a bumper glow'd. 

And with social raptures flow’d. M 

Duncan’s Horace. 

f 

Yet let it not be supposed Jiat the sages of antiquity 
were insensible Jio the madness of intoxication. Some 
prohibited all cups beyond three, — the first for health, 
the secoifd for cheerfulness, the third Tor sleep: Ly- 
curgus forbade every mdn to drink more than what was 
strictly necessary for satisfying the thirst; by the laws 
of Athens, an archon convicted of drunkenness was 
condemned to death; and by Pittacus it was decreed 
that a crime comijitted* under the influence of liquor 
could' be doubly punished. The prudence of the 
'Romans, who, to inspire fheir children with disgust 
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sometimes made their slaves drunk, is well known: 

* * j 

but this was only in the best days of the republic.—To 
drink on an empty stomach was regarded as gross in¬ 
temperance. 9 * 

Bibliotheca. — At Rome there was no public library 
before the time of Asinius Pollio, though private in¬ 
dividuals had them in their* country houses; which, 
being regarded as so Tflucht more favourable to tranquillity 
a«d leisure, were first provided. As the love of letters, 
however, became* more general, the inhabitant^ of the 
capital required books ; and to gratify the wish, Au¬ 
gustus founded three. Xhis example «vas followed by 
others, until Rolne could boast of twenty-nine for the 
accommodation of the public. They were ^chiefly to be 
/ound in the temples of the gods, and in the faiths, — 
places which, being most frequented, and most splendid 
in their architecture, were tlie best fftted to receive 
them. In Rome, however, the libraries were rail ter se¬ 
lect than numerous : the most extensive must he sought 
in the East. The vast one o£ Alexandria, which con¬ 
tained 700,000 volumes, and which had the misfortune 
to be burnt When Caesar tool? that city, proves the noble 
ardour of tile Egyptian sovereigns in behalf of letters. 
This library had existed only 224#years, yet It contained 
more books than all the public libraries of Great Britain. 
To its loss Cleopatra was so sensible, that ®lie resolved 
* to found another; and sl^e procure^ as tlfe basis, the 
library of Pergamus, consisting of 200,000 voliftnes ; 
and destined in the sequef to become nearly as famous 
as its predecessor. • 

• The Greeks Jhad libraries before the Romans; but 
neither could they compete witlj those of Egypt, The 
first designed for the public use owed its existence to 
Pisistratus ; and his example had imitators. That there 
must have been a great demand foT book^in Athens at 
least, may be inferred from the number of transcribers 
who passed their lives in the constant exercise o£ their 
calling. But we must nof forget that tht Athenians 
Were the only people of Greece who had much taste for 

o 8 
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literature in general: most were fond of national songs; 
but they neglected the other branches of composition. 

Biclinium. — See Accumbere. 

Bidental, the place where the electric fluid pene¬ 
trated the earth; so called, because on that very spot, 
which was regarded as particularly sacred, a sheep of 
two years was sacrificed. An altar and a temple soon 
attested the superstitious 'zed of' the people. The 
choice aiul purification of the place Veil to the Augur . <- 

Big/e„ chariots drawn by two Sorites in front, the 
invention of which is ascribed to the Phrygians. — They 
were adopted by the Greeks in .the Olympic Games ; and 
of course by their imitators, the Romank, in the amuse¬ 
ments of the, amphitheatre. They were not, however, 
allowed to be used by private individuals, except 
through an especial grant of the emperors to such as 
had deserved wffii of their country. 

Biremis, a galley with two benches of oars. — See 
HU vis. 

f Bissextil/s. t— See A^vrrs. 

Bos, the ox, an animal of which the sacrifice was 
considered peculiarly pleasing to some divinities : k< opi- 
mam victimara, laudatissimamque Deorum placati- 
onem/’ says Pliny, But to be perfectly acceptable, it 
was to be caught in the vigour of its age, without spot 
or blemish i five years was the most esteemed age. 
Those who had the honour of a triumph at Rome 
offered in sacrifice the oxen of Umbria, which are said 
to have been all white; and to have become so by the 
pasturage of that province. Before the victim was 
sacrificed^ its horns were gilt. A hundred oxen, which 
constituted a hecatomb, were often immolated to Jove. 
This profusion was probably derived from the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who are said to have annually offered a heca¬ 
tomb in the % name of the hundred towns dependent 
on their jurisdiction.—The horn of this animal was 
used as a drinking «up in most nations ; and even when 
luxury in traduced vessels o% more costly material, the 
form was preserved. To assign a recondite origin for 
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this custom would Be vain: it doubtless arose from the 
facility with which a horn could be proceed. 

Bubo, the owl , a bird of bad omefi among the an¬ 
cients. How, in fact, coidd its screech 9 dismal notes 
poAend any tSing but evil? In all afes and countries, 
its notes have been regarded as inauspicious. Thus 
Virgil: 

Sola cuhpmibfts feral4 carmine bubo 
• Sa*pe queri.” 

Thus Blair: 

- u And night's foul bird. 

Rock’d in the spire, screams loud.” 

If it screeched in the neighbourhood of any town, the 
augurs were immediately consulted, and expiatibfis were 
sure to be enjoined. The mere appearance, however, 
of the animal, without vocal dbund, wae not dreaded; 

Nam," says Servius with great sageness, ff non est 
mali orninis semper bubo, sed cum canit." 

Bucctna, the trumpet, was originally^the horn of an 
ox or cow, which the shepherd blew to assemble hi? 
herds. Propertius: * 1 

“ Mint intra muros pastoris buccina lente 
dantat.” . f • 

And Columella: ft Ad sonum buccina? pecus septa 
repetere consuevit." When the horn was replaced by 
brass, the form was in sutystan^e ret§ined. *The buccina 
became the signal for battle: 9 

-- ** hello dat signum rauca cruentum 

Buccina.” * • Virc. 

And the change of the watch : 

u Et jam quarta can it vent Aram buccina luceirn.” 

Prop. 

Hence buccina and vigilia became convcrsive terms; ad 
primam buccinam, for instance, being as frequent in good 
writers as ad primam vigiliam. Quccina was used in 
many other circumstances of the soldiers' Jife.—Mt was 
known to the Greeks no less tlmn to the Romans, and 

o 4 
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among the former people it had two shapes ; it was 
straight as wgll as curved : the first was used in war 
the latter for other purposes. * Both , appear to have 
been used in the public games; and eminence in both to 
have been equally* entitled to the prizes. ' ' 

Bulla, a little golden ball which noble Homan youths 
wore in conjunction with the robe until prattextatus, 
the age of seventeen, when th^t rolje was laid aside, and 
the +ogtt virilis assumed, if hen the'bulia was suspended 
in some part of the house, and consecrated to the Dii 
Lares , or domestic gods. Persius: 

“ Cum priinujp pavido custqs mihi purpura cessit, 
Builaque succincti* Lari bus donata pependifc” 


It was not, Jiowever, always consecrated to the Lares ; 
for inscriptions remain in which it is offered to other 
deities: 


♦ 


Junoni Placidir 
Comurvatrici Augusta 1 
Claudia Sabbatis 
Bullam, 3J. D. 


r 

The bulla was hung round the neck. Propertius: 

. •» ‘ * 

* “ IVIox ubi bulla rudi deinissa est aurea collo. 1 ’ 


V ¥ 

It was generally holldW, and made to open or shut; 
its cavity was usually filled with preservatives against 
magic. It is difficult to ascertain the origin of this 
bauble, it was certainly worn by the Egyptian priests, 
as symbolical of Something religious; but whether a 
mystical meaning was attached to it by the Romans, may 
be doubted. It seems to have been merely a token of 
. noble birth, and worn so ostentatiously (on the breast) 
that nobody could overlook it. 

Balia was also a tablet containing the enumeration 
of lucky and unlucky days. And it was used iri some 
other cases, chiefly as an ornament or mark of dignity. 
Thus the larfee round-headed nails with which doors 
were ornamented, were called bullet, and were sometimes 
of gold. Plautus «• 

^ t 

*' Justn’ in splendorem dari bullas has foribus nostrils ? ” 
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And it was one of ’the charges of Cicero against Verres, 
that this praetor had t$ken away the golden bulla from 
the doors of the temple: “ Bulks omnes aureas ex his 

v^Ivis, quaeqjrant malts etgraves,non^iuBitavit auferre." 

Bustum, from bene ristem , was properly the place 
where the corpses of the dead were consumed: “ Bustum 
dicitur id,” says Serving, “ in quo mortuus combustus 
est, ossaqpe ejus softt sepulta.” In general/ the ashes 
Were buried where # the corpse was burnt. Tlie place 
was sacred; its * violation was severely punished; but 
an exception was. made in regard to the asKes of those 
who had'incurred the execration of # the public.—See 
CadaveIi. 1 * 


C. 

« 

Cabiri, were, in their ofigin, Phoenician objects 
of adoration. They seem to l^ave been mortals who, 
having taught mankind the art of melting jnetals, and 
of making iron, were deified by a grateful, stupid pos¬ 
terity. Hence they were styled the offspring of Vuf- 
can, though their name wa£ derived*from their mother 
Cabera, daughter of Proteus. Their number is said 
to have been four. They ha} their mystical rites, 
which in many places, especially in the island of Samo- 
thracia, were celebrated in profound silence. Those 
who were initiated, were believed to be secitfed against all 
danger by sea or land. *Their distinctive mark *was a 
purple girdle. • 

Cadaver, a corpse, so called from cftdere, to fall.— 
•When the breath had left the body, the first care of the • 
ancients, as it is that of the moderns, was tef close the 
eyes. This duty devolved on^the nearest relative; on 
the wife or children, or vice rerun. The next was to 
layout the corpse, to wash, and anoint it. # This custom 
of anointing is believed to have been derived from the 
Egyptians, whose care in embalming the dead is well 
known: it was imitated ^alike by Jew, ,GreJk, and 
Roman. Ennius: 
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" Tarquinii corpus bona femina lavit et unxit.” 

In addition. Some Grecian people were careful to 
invest the corpse, often in spltyidid, often in warm cloth¬ 
ing, “ Lest,” says Lucan, ff they should f.row cold cn 
the passage, or be seen naked by Cerberus.” The Romans 
buried the corpse in the habit which had been usually 
worn during life: the ordinary citizen was wrapt in his 
toga; the consul or praetor, in His pretext a ; the censor, 
in his purple robe, &c. 'fee corpse was then crowned 
with a chaplet of flowers, as symbolical of the crown of 
virtue,—that the deceased had lived a good life. Flowers 
were used to denote the fleeting duration of this mortal 
state. A piece of money was then put in the mouth, to 
pay Charon the passage over the infernal river Styx ; 
the boatman of hell was no more inclined to give his 
labour, than men of the s«me calling nearer home ; and 
if the unhappy ghost had no money, it was left to pine 

on the shore: 

• 

“ Jam sedet in ripa, tetrumque novitius horret 
Porthine#, nec sperat counosi gurgids alnum 
1 11 felix, net) hahet que.n porrigat ore trieptem.” 

Juv. 

i 

To please fae same .monster, a cake of honey was 
added. Why, as the body was about to be burnt, the 
money and cake w r ere thus provided, the sages of ancient 
days do*not inform us. It was now laid in a costly hed, 
in the. vestibule of tfie holise ; and a person was placed 
over it, partly to prevent the ebrpse from being insulted 
by creditors or enemies, partly to drive away the flies. 
If the deceased were a prince, the task of scaring flies de- 4 
volved on ivell-dressed youths. The head was always ele¬ 
vated, and looking towards the door, as if about to leave 
the vestibule: this position was chosen in token that 
when a dead rqan leaves the house, he never returns. If 
the corpse was disfigured, the image of the deceased, in 
wax, supplied the place of the corpse, which lay close by 
in a coffin. It was usual to <call on the deceased several 

ft 

times by name, to waken him if he merely slumbered, to 
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call back the spirit if lingering near; and when no 
answer was returned, tjie formula conckmatum est was 
repeated. Here the corpse was preserved a week. At 
thj end of tips period, and after the ft last conclamatii, 
the corpse was carried out of the house on a litter, which 
was borne by the nearest relatives, or, if the deceased 
were of distinguished rank, by the noblest persons of 
the city ; and if tlfe deceased were of low 'rank,—a 
skive, a pauper, a criminal, —|the body was borne by four 
common porters.•*—1^>e rites of sepulture were. held in 
the highest esteem ; since without them no soul could be 
conveyed over the Styx, but was doomed to wander for 
ages on its inhot pi table banks. Hence the anxiety of 
the kindred to see these rights duly performed: hence 
.too, that of some creditors to arrest the body, and detain it 
as a pledge until the afflicted kindred satisfied the claim. 
This was permitted by the Roman laws* not only in an¬ 
cient but in comparatively modern times; for Justinian 
decrees that the corpses thus retained, shall pot be in¬ 
sulted by the creditors. Christianity ha^preserved many 
usages which originated with tile pagans—*manv which 
might have*been suffered to*die with # the old system of 
absurdity.—*If» the deceased were a person of rank or 
of family, the ensigns of his dignity, or th^ portraits of 
his ancestors, were borne with the procession, which 
always took place by torchlight — the number of torches 
corresponding with the dignity of the departed* if he 
were a warrior, the spoils ne had taken from the enemy ; 
if a magistrate, the fascfk and secures were carried on 
high, while musical instruments raised their doleful 
notes, and gave a more impressive character to the ' 
scene. Where the corpse was one of distiifction, the 
procession halted in the foram # or public place, when an 
oration was made by one of the family. The corpse 
was generally burnt in the Cftmpus Mart jus.—Burning 
prevailed from a very high antiquity : thus Hercules is 
said to have consumed by fire the corpse of Argios, the 
first example on record ^ the tale may be fatmlous, 
but the antiquity of the rite is indisputable. It was 
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reprobated by the Magi as an impiety, since fire was, 
if not the dirinity, the sacred # symbol of the divi¬ 
nity, and ought not to be polluted. The rite ex¬ 
isted in Rome unto the a time of the Antonines, 
when the burning began to be superseded *iby the burial 
of the corpse; but was not wholly, perhaps, abolished 
much before the time of Theodosius the younger. In the 
remote anCient times, indeed, .burial was more general 
than burning,—witness th^ practice of the Egyptian'' 
and Jews ; the latter mode was of, Asiatic, perhaps of 
Indian, derivation, transmitted to Italy through the 
medium of the Greeks. 

On reaching the place of burning, the corpse, with 
the face upwards, was laid on the funeral pyre, which 
was constructed of very combustible wood, cut for the 
purpose : 

“ Procumbunt pi suuat icta sccuribus ilex, 
Fraxinea*qm* trabes; cuneiset fissile rohur 
Scinditur : advolvunt ingentes montibus ornos.” Virg. 

And the pile, wjien scientifically constructed,—no com¬ 
mon labour, since ut was huge and provided .with steps, 
— was surrounded with the cypress, the 9d0.ur of which 
might overcome the stdnch of the burning corpse. Vir- 

gil = f 

“ Iugentem st.ruxere pvram, cui frondibus atris 
Intt%unt latera, et ferales ante cuprcssos 
Constituunt,’ 1 

The construction was similar to that of an altar, only 
beyond comparnSbn higher. There were four compart¬ 
ments risipg above each other. The lowest contained 
straw; the second froip the ground, flowers; the 
third, aromatic herbs and other odoriferous things ; the 
fourth, or highest, the most precious clothes of the de¬ 
ceased. Stativs: 

■ — ■ “ imy| virent agresti stramina cultu, 

Froxima gramineis operaaior area sertis, 

Et picturatu* morituris flbribus agger. 
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Tertius assurg^ns Arabuin strue tollitur ordo 
£oas complex us opes, incanaque glebis^ 

'I'lllira, et ab antiquo durantia cinryima Belo: 

Summa crepant auro.” 

» 

>The most precious liquors, ointments, herbs. &c. 
were thrown on the pile. The nearest of kin set fire 
to the structure, with averted looks. Oxen, sheep, and 
other animals, were ynmolated, and their bodies thrown 
on the pile. In the* more anqient times, human'victims 
were also offered. The whole process is well described 
by Homer*: 

“ Now those deputed to inter the slain 
Heap vvitl^a rising pyramid the plain : 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 

The growing structure spreads on every tide.,, 

High on the top the manly corpse they lay, * 

And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay. 

Achilles co\ered with their*fat the dead. 

And the piled victims round the body spread : 

Then jars of horffey and of fragrant oil 
Suspends around : low bending o’er the pile, 

Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly groan, 

Pour forth their lives, and on the piles* are thrown. 

Of nipe large dogs domestic at his aboard 

Fall two, selected to attend their lord : * 

Then ^asf of all, and terrible to tell, 3 

Sad sacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell.” Pope. 


The fat of the victims, and the oily perfumes were 
intended to accelerate the consumption of the* body : 
for the same purpose the did of*the freezes was invoked. 
Thus Achilles, while consuming the body of Patroclus, 
prayed Boreas and Zephyrus, that by their aid the 
flames might rage with renewed fury, promising them 
grateful victints and choice offerings as th^ price of 
their compliance. Fortunately the human victims were 
discontinued; but yet, as the notion, that blood was 
agreeable to the deceased, was prevalent, a custom 
scarcely less horrid—the comb*ats of gladiafors—replaced 
the immolation of captives.—(See Gladiators.) When 
the deceased was of high dignity, a solemp prdbession 
was thrice made round the *pile: 
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“ Oi 8c rpts irtpi vttcpov «vrp<x<u ifAcurar Imrovs 

M VpOUWQt,” 

*# 

Statius has graphically described the same cus¬ 
tom : * ' 

« i i 

“ Tunc septcm numero turmas (centenus ubique 
Surget eques) versis ducunt insignibus ipsi 
Grajugeme rt?gi.s, lustrantque ex more sinistro 
Orbe Togum, et stantcs incliiymt ^uivere Ham mas. 
Tefcurvos cgcre sinus, piisaque toiis 
Tela sonant: quater horfendum pepulere fragorem 
Arm.**, quater inollem /'amularum Lrachia planet urn.” 

Thus inadequately rendered by Lewis; 

** The Grecian prisoners then in order led*. 

Seven equal troops, to purify the dead. 

Arntind the pile a hundred horsemen ride, 

With anns reversed, and compass every side. 

They faced the left (fo$ so the rites require), 

Bent with the dust, the Hames no more aspire ; 

Thrice, thus disposed, they wheeled in circles round 
The hallow’d corse ; their clashing weapons sound. 

Four times their arms a crash tremendous yield, 

• And female shrieks re-'fecho through the field.” 

And .Virgil no lesl alludes & it: 

“ Ter eifeum accensos cincti fulgent?bus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter marstium funeris igneni 
Lustraverc in equis, ululatusque ore dedcre.” 

When uhe jjile was burnt, and the body consumed, 
the epibers were qttenchtd with wine; the ashes of the 
corpse were carefully collected, and, with the whitened 
bones, were washed, anointed, deposited in an urn, and 
buried. 

Cajstub, the defensive gloves which boxers wore on 
their hands and arms.-*-The cactus, which was ori¬ 
ginally short, reaching only to the wrists, but afterwards 
carried to the elbow, and sometimes even to the shoulder, 
consisted of iekthern thongs. Nor was it merely defen¬ 
sive ; being filled with plates of lead or iron, and made 
very heavy, it inflicted formidable, often fatal, blows: 
“ Erat durum certamen Csestuum/' says Servius, 
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“ raroque sine casde committebatur.” The invention is 
ascribed to Amgeus, king of the Beb§ycians, — pro¬ 
bably a fabulous personage; but &is only proves the 
antiquity of its use. • 9 

f Calamus? a rustic pipe, and apparently the very 
rudest species of this sort of music; the invention of 
Pan. — Certainly it was much less artificial than the 
fiatula, which hath often the distinction* of seven 
strings: • * 

“ Rst mlhf disparibus septern compacts cicutis 
Fistula.” Vieg. 

The two, howeirer, were often confounded. 

Calceus can only be rendered sandal or shoe, 
though it bore little resemblance to either catering of 
1 that name.—The sandalium, or solea, was fitteS to the 
sole only #of the foot, and Was fastened by thongs or 
clasps: in women, of .whom it was the ornament, 
the thongs were ingeniously made to cross eaqh other 
a considerable way above the ancle. The sofea was 
worn by men in the housif drily ; and when the^ 
reclined oij the dinner coifch, |hey •pulled it offj and 
delivered t^ the care of a domestic slave. W omen, 
whether of Greece or Rome, Jppeared iif the streets 
with the sand alia or solea, which, in ladies of condition, 
were of a costly description. Rut, reverting to the 
ealeeus , little need be said to prove that i^*was *of high 
antiquity. At first it was sinfply file tanned skin of a 
beast, made to fit the sole, and fastened with thongs. 
Subsequently, it was covered with stuffs, more or less 
valuable, according to the circumstances or caprice of* 
the wearer. The Indians made theirs of wooiF; and that 
they were not unknown at Hbmc is certain, from the 
expression, golem lignete pedibus indueuptur . The Egyp¬ 
tians made use of the bark of the papyru^: other people 
had various contrivances for tfie same purpose. We read 
of bulrushes, reeds, and even of yietals: Empedocles 
had shoes of steel. Among the Romans, /re find iron 
shoes with huge nails; blit these appear to have been 
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rfcserved for the punishment of Ch$s6ttyxm» There werfe 
* some *of gold <nnd silver; others were of baser metf^ 
and were gilt. »C«sar is reproached for’ his , goldtn t 
tcalceL In these instances,' lfowever, the Shoe could not 
have, been massive: probably the gold anu silver m&t . » 
thin plates, which, instead of stuffs, were made to cover 
the leather. That these calcei should in tim^be mad$ 
to cover rfot merely the foot, but reach to the calf of 
the leg/was sjutre to arise from the' convenience of the 
thing. This, at least, is true of^the patricians; for 
the lower classes of the people were seldofn covered 
so high as the apcle. The later emperors made their 
calcei into boots, since they were carried up to the 
knees. Anciently, the Roman calcei were peaked at the 
point, |ftfd were therefore termed roHrati } or peaked. 
Oil those of the patricians was displayed the letter C\ 
in token that theisenators Vere originally of that number. 
And as the C much resembles the crescent, this covering 


was often denominated Calceus lunntus , and was the 
distinctive mark t of patrician dignity. Statius : 


“ Sic te, cla^e puer, geritum s»ibi curia sensit, 

• Primaque patriCia dausit vestigia lunee!” 

The usual colour of thq. calceus was black for the men, 
and white for the women: some of the latter, how. 
ever, were red, — a colour formerly restrained to the 
m kings, who probably derived it from those of Persia. 
The example was aV length followed by the magistrates, 
who thought they might surely wear a colour permitted 
to women : theit motive was to emulate their sovereigns. 
* The Greeks had not the same vanity in regard to the, 
calcei as tile Romans. The men had none in the house; 
but the women wore sandals. 

The calcei wese of several species. The distinction 
between mndqJia and solece was, that the former, which 
were long confined to women, came higher up the foot 
than the latter, an£ had ties to the ancle at least; 
while foe miem were tied $fly over the foot, and were 
for the women only* * ®fae ml\g% was a military booty 
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and worn by the common soldiers* Caligula was so 
named; because hi* mother, to gain him tie affection of 
the troops, made him while a boy wear that coveting 
for f the foot. Jlence coliga and caliyati^ were synonym¬ 
ous with private soldier. The coni pedis was also a mili¬ 
tary boot; but its use was confined to the officers. The 
crepida was of the same form as the sandal j but while 
the latter had a covrf-ingfcfor the top of the loot, the 
former suffered most # of the uflper part of the foot to be 
visible. The cerm w^s also a military boot. J[he pero 
was the largest of all coverings for the leg, and was chiefly 
worn by the rustics — the persons mos|t exposed to the 
inclemencies of the seasons. 

Calculus, a little stone used by the ancients in their 
arithmetical computations: hence the word calculation 
— The word was also used for dice, chess-pieces, &c. 

Caldarium, the sudatorium *or sweating-room, with 
which every bath was provided. — (See Balneum.) It 
also signified the metal pans in which water was 
heated. . 

m 

Calvus, bald, a term of reproach* amongst the 
Homans: hence the extreme care hrith which they 
nourished thy hair, and when it ffll off, supplied it by 
artificial means. — That it was a#reproach lSng before 
the days of Juvenal and Martial, is evident from the 
insults addressed to the prophet Elijah. Yet man^ noble 
►Romans were honourably distinguished by*\he epithet 
Calvus . Julius Caesar is said to* have covered his bald¬ 
ness by the laurel crown. * 

Calyptra, the veil worn by the prioets during the 
celebration of their mysteries, and even during ordi¬ 
nary sacrifices. A similar one^ of a red colour, was 
worn by brides. 

C amin us, the chimney (we omit its other signi¬ 
fications). — Originally the hearths of thg Greeks and 
Homans were not placed in the wall, but in the centre 
of the room, even without a hole ip the roof. The 
smoke must have been an instiferable annoyance, unless 
some species of wood could be procured which produced 
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none, or the windows were left open. In cold weather, 
the latter wu impossible; and the former expedient 
was too expensive for common use. Perhaps, however, 
pipes to carry off the smoke were employed at a mqch 
earlier period than we generally imagine. In the time 
of Seneca, there was an invention which altogether 
dispensed with hearths: from the fire in the lowest 
story the heat was distributed by pipes ascending to 
each apartment, and mad&to run along the waflls. \Vhp% 
even in this case, became of the smoke*is not very clear: 
as chimneys were not yet invented, or at least in com¬ 
mon use, the pipes might possibly be made to pass 
through holes in the wall. At a sriosequent period, 
traces of scynething like our chimneys might certainly 
be discovered; hut they were long confined to the upper 
apartments. Perhaps by means of the pipes we have 
before mentioned, the smoke might be conducted from 
the inferior stories to some common outlet above. 

Campan^k, belte, which are of much higher anti- 
equity than we generally suppose.—They were known to 
the Jews; fo. when the high priest entered or left 
the,holy of holies, a little bell was sounded. They 
were used in many other cases by the Re nans. 1. They 
called to sacrifice. £. They notified when any one 
departed this life — doubtless, from a belief that the 
sound frightened away evil spirits. It is singular that 
the same impression in regard to the church bells and 
the fairies exists in several parts of England at the pre¬ 
sent day. The passing belt of the church is partly 
founded on the same superstition: the chief motive, 
however, for its introduction, was the belief that the 
soul of the departed might be benefited by the prayers 
of the faithful. 3 . They gave warning when the public 
baths were opened or closed. 4 . They were used during 
visible eclipses of the maon, which were thought to be 
the effect of magic. 5 . They were attached to the necks 
of beasts, as the)* are now to those of mules in Spain, 
and of sheep in England, 4 ,6. They were suspended at 
the doors of apartments to summon servants. 7 * He 
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who made the round of the outposts during night used 
a bell; and what is still more extraordinary, the cen- 
tinels were obliged to sound one, to •prove that they 
w^*re not sleeping on their post. 8.Th^y were suspended 
round the necks of criminals who were led to execution, 
— not with the view of attracting, but of deterring, the 
looks of spectators: the sight of a criminal about to 
satisfy justice, and tlfat of his executioner, were jhought 
be ominous of ev!l. 9* FijJPally, they began to be used 
in the Christian ehujeh, as they had before fcyen used 
in the pag*an temples, to congregate the faithful, in the 
fifth century, by St. Paulinus, bishop pf Nola, in Cam¬ 
pania. They viould, no doubt, have been used prior to 
that period, had not persecution rendered sjlence neces- 
sary. * 

Candidatz, so called from their being habited in 
white garments, were originally the aspirants for public 
charges or dignities. — In this habit they solicited the 
suffrages of each tribe (see A mbire) ; and (hiring the 
two years required by law as^a sort pf trial for the. 
magisterial offices, they appeared before? the people in 
the same colours— emblematical, ifo doubt, of.that 
purity of li^e expected in a pubjjc functionary. They 
obtained permission, on certain occasions, to harangue 
the people, to extol their own exploits, to exhibit the 
wounds which they had received in the service of their 
* country, and humbly to request their suffrage. louring 
these two years, each was expectedP to testify his* zeal 
for the welfare of his *fellow citizens. He was to 
defend the innocent in the courts of justice; and he 
was expected not to spare his money in entertaining 
the heads of tlie people: without feasting, spectacles, 
music, and, we may add, presents — things which, 
though condemned by the laws against ambition, were 
always practised he stood .little chancy of success. 
At the end of the first year—his annus professions — 
he could request to be placed on th§ list of aspii^nts ; 
but until his character h/d undergone mi investi¬ 
gation, and until the tribunes had approved him, until 

u 2 
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he had been solemnly elected by the people, until by 
his conduct d#rin^ a second year lie had given proofs 
of ability and # iirtegrity, he was not invested with the 
dignity. We may add, that even when declared chosen 
by the magistrate, in presence of the assembled cen¬ 
turies. he could not, unless he were elected to the office 
of censor, immediately enter on the exercise of his func¬ 
tions : Jive months were allowed to every other ma¬ 
gistrate elect, that he might have time to make himsel r 
acquainted with the duties of his These forms, 

we need scarcely observe, were in force only during the 
best days of the Republic : under the empire, there was 
no free election. 

Can ere, 40 .sing .—That singing and poetic recitation 
formed* no mean part of ancient entertainments, is well 
known: no repast could be complete without it. Often 
the guests were Required m their turns to singer recite: 
“ Etiam accubantibus singulis ordmabatur conviviale 
genus carQiinum,” says an old writer in the collection of 
Grlevins; the old and the young, fathers and sons, 
sang in their turns. Horace: 

f. 

8 -“ pueri patresque sevori 

Fronde comas viirrti caiuant et carmina dfetant." 

lie who sang held a myrtle branch, in honour of the 
Muses. Sometimes instrumental no less than vocal 
music was demanded, and the lyre went round. Woe 
to him who knew not how to play on it! Even The- 
mistocles could not escape contempt, when he professed 
his ignorance the art; and it may be doubted 
whether his boast that he could turn a village into a 
flourishing city, was admitted as an equivalent for this 
deficiency. This, however, is rather true of Greece 
than of Rome,*for we know that no Roman was es¬ 
teemed the ^jorse because he could not excel in such 
frivolous accomplishments. “ By the Romans," says 
Nepos, “ such accqpiplishments are held to he very tri¬ 
vial : ,r hut., the Greeks/’ says Cicero, “ thought the 
arts of singing and playing upon musical instruments a 
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most important part of learning/*— <c Hence the country 
abounded with skilful i/iusicians: every b§dy learned the 
musical arts; or if any were^ignorantof it, he was thought 
ity-cducated/f In other respects the t^o people differed: 
the Greeks were immoderately fond of dancing after 
their repasts ; in Home, according to the high authority 
of Cicero, nobody danced unless he were drunk or mad. 
Yet singing men rfid *vomen, boys and girl^, were 
hired to do that which the jfroud Homan would not do 
himself. The &feng£ and poems chiefly concerned the 
praises of the gods, and the virtues of the mighty dead. 
Hence Cicero regrets that time had destroyed these an¬ 
cient compositiAis. 

Cani.% a dog .—At Home, dogs were u$ed to guard 
houses, and Cava ennem ! was equally common with our 
Beware of the dog ! In the same manner they were 
entrusted with the guard of # the temples, and even of 
the Capitol ; but suffering that fortress to be surprised 
by the Gauls, one of them was ever afterwards borne 
annually through the city, fastened to \ cross. By the 
Egyptians—the most stupid and superstitious of nations 
— the dog was held in great veneration; inasmuch as it 
was symbob'caiof the overflowing^ of the Nile, and once 
the constant attendant of their deities Isis and Osiris. 
Divine honours were paid to it. In Greece and Rome 
dogs were sometimes sacrificed to the gods ; by the 
former to l*an, by the Jatter to the domestic Lares: 
both offered them during the *dog-3ays, probably as a 
preservative against the fabid diseases of that animal. 
The hand of the dog was as ominous informer times as 
in the present. Most of our popular superstitions have ' 
a classical source. By the emperor Adrian, the dog and 

the horse were held in such veneration, that he ho- 

* 

noured both with the rites of sepulture; the former 
from its fidelity, the latter frgm its utility to man. 

Canon, a rule .— A tax was called a canon; and ca- 
non lea illatio the annual revenue #vhich it produced, 
whether in kind or in n$ney. Thus tho canon fnt - 
mentarius was the quantity of grain which Egypt, the 

u 3 
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rest of Africa, and Sicily were annually compelled to 
furnish for tllb use of the Roman people ; this impost 
is believed to have been originally levied by Augustus. 
After his establishment in the empire, Aurelius Victor 
acquaints us with the amount supplied by Egypt; 4( du- 
centics centena millia frumenti urbi inferebantur.” The 
produce was managed with so much economy by Sever us, 
that at his death he left a seven years' stock or revenue, 
seplem annornm canonem'for the use of the city. Th* 
canon largithnum was the gold and silver paid annually 
into the public treasury by the provinces. In other 
respects canon Iwid the same meaning: thus the canon 
metallic us was the tribute derived from the mines. It 
was ultimately employed for all sorts of tax, and the 
collectors were termed canon i car u* We perpetually 
read of the canon na cicala riant, and the ran on restinm; 
a proof that clothing was taxed as frequently as the 
most ordinary merchandise. 

Capiljus, the human hair . — When mariners were 
in danger of shipwreck, they were often known to cut 
off' their hair und cast it into the sea as an offering to 
Neptune. To cut the hair close by the head was 
termed tonmra luguhr\s } since it indicate 1 r. more than 
ordinary grief. The riininal condemned to death w-as 
shorn: 

“ Ad alta tonsum tcmpla cum reum Mart. 

* t 

The^cutting of the hai” before death was regarded as 
necessary for the admission of.jthe soul into the world of 
spirits; and it was to be mystically cut by Proserpine— 
the expression is doubtless an allusion to the threads of 
life,—before natural death could seize on any human 
being. Hence Virgil ijikes Dido long in expiring, 
because 

“ Nondtim illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulefat, Stygioquc caput daninuverat Oreo,” 

And Horace, in allusion to the same notion ; 

“ Mista ssnura ac juvenum ■‘ffensantur funern; nullum 
Saeva caput Proserpina fugit,” 
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Dishevelled uncombed hair has in all ages been sym¬ 
bolical of deep affliction ; and tearing the j^air is another 
form of the same expression, sincS *the action must 
necessarily discompose it; *in this state Suppliants im¬ 
plored the succour of the Gods, <8* bewailed their 
sorrows. In the Electra of Euripedes, Helena is re¬ 
proached for sparing her locks, since she was defrauding 
the dead. Ovid : 

• i 

* —— “ Vult|^ in imagine Divae 

Figit et hos ^dit, crine jacente sonos. 

Supfilieis, alma, ture genitrix fcccunda deoruth. 

Accipe sub eerta conditione preces.” 

And in the Traades, Seneca alludes to the same uni¬ 
versal custom: 

“ Solvite crinem ; per colla fluent 
Mcvsta capilli.” 

The hair of a surviving friend was ^considered a fit 
offering for the sepulchre of one deceased: 

** 111a meo caros donasset funere cl ines.*’ 

Propebt. , 

It was sometimes thrown oft the corpse: 

tf They shjvftll their heads, and cover’d with their hair 
The body.” • Potter. 

It was often cast into the funeral fire, as was done bv 
Achilles in regard to Patroclus. Canacc in Ovic^ beivails 
her misfortune, because she w^s dejj^rred'from offering # 
her hair on the sepulchr^ of Macareus : * 

“ Non mihi te licuit lacrimis perfundere justis 
In tuo non tonsas ferre sepulchrA comas. ” 

The hair of the deceased was often suspended at the 
threshold of the door, in token of the recent event and 
of the mourning within. Of this mourning the most 
prominent sign was of course dishevelled hair : 

— “ passis sedet ilia capiflis 
Ut solet ad nati mater itura rogum.** Ovm. 

But the hair was often defiled with dust, a token of 
still deeper affliction. How the Jews scattered ashes on 

h 4 
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their heads is known to every reader of the Bible; in 
the same spirj^, Homer represents Achilles as throwing 
with both handg ashes on his head; and Priam tells 
Achilles that he had mourned thus ever si/tce the deqjth 
of his son Hector: 

“ Now, god-like hero, to an early couch 
Dismiss us both : for never have 1 closed 
These eyelids since by thy viiJtorious hands 
My son expired ; byt sorrow l.^re indulged. 

Still ruminating on ihv countless woes, 

And rolling in the ashes of my court.” 

i'owPEH*! 7'rans. 

Ovid bears testimony to the custom : 

“ Pulvcre canitiun genitor, vultusque smiles 
. Fanfat liumi fusos.’’ 

** His lioary bead and furrow’d cheeks besmears 
With sordid dust.” 

And Virgil: 

Denyttunt mentes: it scissa vestc* Lutinus 
Conjugis attonitus fatis, urbisque ruina, 

Canitiem ipunundo perfusam pulvere turpans." 

And ^atullus : 

“ Canitiem terra, ftque infu-»o pulvere icedans.” 

It would be easy to expend some learning in showing 
how the Greeks and Romans wore the hair, but we have 
no space for *he subject. 

Capitatio, a tar pp/t head, too well known to re¬ 
quire explanation, especially arthat explanation, if the 
subject were less known, could not probably benefit any 
of our statesmen. But possibly a future chancellor of 
the exchequer may thank us for alluding fo the 

Capnicjon, or taor on*chwnmj8, which might very 
well have entered into the head of him who devised the 
window tax. — The emperor Nicephoros Phocas has 
the honour of this expedient, and his statue ought to be 
in the library of ever^ deviser of “ Ways and Means. * 
Caps aril's, from capaa, a sort of satchel; the slave 
who carried his young master s books to school, and fok 
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lowed behind him. — A hint for Westminster and 
Eton. 

Captivi, prisoners of war, who we*e \n general vil. 
lapously trea^d by their victors. — king and the 
generals of a vanquished army were shorn, and sent to 
adorn the triumph in a manner utterly unworthy of a 
generous enemy: 

“ >^unc tibi caj^ivis^nittet Germania crine»: m 
, Cultu triumphata; iqjftnere gcntis eris.” 

Even the graceful Zfnobla, the captive queen of Syria, 
was, with her friends and counsellors, made to adorn 
the triumph of ^Aurelian: tc Vincti <ft*ant pedes auro, 
manus etiam catenis aureis, nec collo aureum vinculum 
decrat.” The necks of the vanquished were Jmbii^ly trod 
• by the victor; and at the conclusion of this humili¬ 
ating ceremony they were returned to their prisons, 
where the leaders were generally put to death, the rest 
sold as slaves' sub corona: so much for Roman mag¬ 
nanimity ! The captives, indeed, had generally the 
power of redeeming themselves > but eveto this depended 
on the will of their owners* and it involved what few 
could possess, — the means of ransom, fixed too at the 
discretion 01 tlfe victor. • # 

Caput, the head. —In their houses, the Romans had 
no covering for the head, nor even in the streets, if we 
except that which was afforded by their rolje, and 
which was pulled over the head.in the forth of a hood 
whenever the weather was # unfav ou rable. In the temples, 
however, during the sacrificial rites, the same expe¬ 
dient was adopted, both in token of humiliation, and to 
Escape the distraction caused by surrounding objects. 
Hence Virgil : 

u Purpurco velare comas adopertus amiytu : 

Ne qua inter sanctis ignes in honorc deorum 

Hostilis facies occuyret, eWnmna turbef.” 

Yet when Saturn was the object of |idoration, the head 
was uncovered in token that he was truth .itself, and 
that all things lie naked Before him. In the funeral 
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rites of parents, the sons had their heads covered, the 
daughters unfcoveml. To strike the head against the 
wall or door wat a sign of extreme grief; and if any 
reliance is to be placed in the statement of Suetonius, 
this was done by Augustus himself, in concern for the 
loss of his legions : “Ut per continuos menses caput in- 
terdum foribus illideret.” Ifencc the expression, so com¬ 
mon in modern times, to knock dije's head against the 
swear by the head was a solemn yet ordinary 
oath, understanding by it the noblest of the bodily 
members, the seat alike of intellect and of honour: 

“ Per captiV hoc juro, quod pater ante solebat,*' 

was tile formula, as preserved by Virgil. The oath was 
a tremendous one, inasmuch as the swearer devoted his 
head, in case of perfidy or non-fulfilment, to the wrath 
of the gods: 

“ Jusjurandum ct ille juvavit, et expressit verba quihus ca¬ 
put suum, inscienb fefellissct, deorum irac consecrarct.*'— 
Pliny. 

4 Carnifex signified 'both a hitcher and the public 
executioner. —-Thw executioner, among the Romans, bad 
not the rights of citizenship : he was forget} to live in a 
low part of the suburbs. His acquaintance—even his 
look—was shunned by all but the vilest; it appears, 
indeed, to have been thought ominous. In this respect 
the Jack Ketch of England is the lineal descendant of 
the Roman carntfex. • But is not the prejudice an 
absurd one ? If honour were* measured by utility, what 
citizen would be so much esteemed as Jack ? Where 
is the profession which in this respect can be compared 
with hisf The Greeks, too, were so blind to the well¬ 
being of the state, as tfi exile poor Jack beyond the 
confines of theyr city. They could not even name him 
by his calling^; but they had sense enough to distinguish 
him by a more honourable appellation, the Public Man. 

Castra, camp. — Though this subject cannot be 
eidieridescribed or understood, without the aid of draw¬ 
ings, we must make a few general observations on it. 
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The use of camps Is coeval with the art of war; for 
though Pyrrhus is said by Frontinus^to lpve been the 
first who a totum exercitum sub eodeig vailo con liner e 
inftituit,” th^ saying must*not be taken*in its literal 
sense; since the Greeks before the time of Homer, and 
the Romans at a very ancient period, had fortified 
camps* The form of the Roman encampment was 
square, with a gate an the centre of each side: hence 
♦here were* four, eacft with a jlktinct name. Oif arriv¬ 
ing at the place o£ encampment, the entrenchment was 
the first thing the soldiers minded,—a ditch,* varying 
in breadth from five to twelve feet, in £epth from three 
to nine, according to the comparative danger of the 
position, and the time the army was to repiain. The 
9 earth dug out of the ditch served as a rampart, ■flhich in 
addition was crowned with stones or palisades ; and, if 
the encampment was to be lorf£, flanked with bastions 
and forts. These forts were eighty feet distant from 
each other. The wall or rampart had holes from which 
missiles could be directed against the # enemy. The 
winter camps—those in which*the legions*passed that 
season—were constructed ^ith great? strength; while 
those whichwfre designed only for a few nights, were 
comparatively rude and il 1 -clefenced. The former, both 
from their size and strength, might be compared to 
fortified cities. They had their streets running at 
►right angles, being formed by strong ropes 5 axfH. they 
had their squares or public places, wiTh a market plenti¬ 
fully supplied with every* thing necessary to the sub¬ 
sistence, the clothing, the comfort, and eyen the luxury 
of the troops. Each camp, too, had its hospital, its arse¬ 
nal for armour, its shops for the supply of commodities 
between the market days, wli&i the rustic population 
attended with their produce, and the tradesmen with 
their merchandise. The tent of the general occupied the 
centre of the encampment, in the midst of a square: to 
the left were those of his lieutenant^: to the right that 
of the quaestor. The tent of the general was dgnomfnated 
the pratorium, in one part of which he administered 
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justice — for he was the judge no less than the military 
chief. The tyumftorium, or quarter of the quaestors, 
contained the treasure of the army, and was well watched 
by sentinels. The tributes had also ,their quarts 
near the preetortum , where their inspection could easily 
be extended over the whole encampment. 

The Greeks were more scientific than even the Romans 
in the choice, the tracing, and* thehconstruction of their 
caxnpsr Their first objetj; was on& which tfie Romans 
appear often to have neglected,—jjietchoice of a propel 
position for their camp,—one strong by nature, and 
that might be still more fortified by art. From this 
circumstance, however, their camps corid not have the 
same uniform shape, which was made to comply with 
the suffice of the position. Whenever practicable, they 
preferred the circular to every other, and esteemed the 
angular the least, as affording more facilities to the 
assailants than the defenders. The circular had this 
additional advantage,—that from the centre, where the 
general with the flower of the troops lay, help could 
soonest be afforded to any point menaced by the enemy. 
In the centre, too, were thO provisions, the .altars of the 
gods, and the tribunal of justice. ¥ 

(JATADifcOM i/s, a rope on which men or women danced 
or ran.—One end of it w T as fastened to the most elevated 
point of the theatre; another to a ring in the ground: 
the descent- or ascent was accordingly precipitous, and 
always dangerous*' Ye-t one ancient historian has the 
knavery to assert that an elephant actually made the 
descent, and the impudence to expect that his assertion 
will be credited. Nothing in the exploits of Sindbad, 
Gulliver; or Munchausen, can exceed this. 

Catena, chains, fetters, were placed on the ancient 
captives of war, and were of gold, silver, or iron, ac¬ 
cording to the dignity of the prisoner.—in general, the 
fetter was on the right hand, *so that the left of the 
victor could hold ^is prize. Criminals, too, as rnay be 
readily supposed, were thus manacled ; but if any one 
were unjustly so treated, and his innocence were fully 
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established, the manacle was not loosened in the ordi¬ 
nary way ; it was broken , in token tljat &e infamy of 
the accusation was also destroyed. Tbis happened to 
Josephus the Jistorian, who being unjipstly fettered, the 
emperor Titus ordered them to he broken, observing: 
“ Erit tanquam nec initio vinctus fuerit, si non dissolve- 
rimus sed ineiderimus catenas.” When slaves were 
enfranchised, they deroted their chains to the clojnestic 
JAir es. ' # / 

Caltio, ball, given both by defendant and plaintiff, 
that they would abide the decision of the court, and pay 
the costs: it was also a pledge that neither would em¬ 
ploy perfidy or ffaud. 

Cedri:s, the cedar tree , so common in th« mountains 
of Syria, that ships were always built of it, iBecause 
there was no fir, not because there was any thing in the 
wood supposed to be incorruptfble: “ At in Egypto,” 
says Pliny, (< et Syria, reges, inopia abietis, cedro ad 
classis feruntur usi.” The sap of the cedar was used 
in embalming the dead, which it was belieyed to preserve 
from putrefaction ; and in the same \iew other things 
were rubbed by it, as a pfeservativ£ against wotjns. 
Hence we h4ve*a clue to the meaning of Horace : 

u —— u speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro,” 

•to denote the immortality of his verses. # 

Celebes, were three hundredoutfts' whom Romulus 
selected as his guard, amUhe executioners of his man¬ 
dates, ten from each curia.—These youths were of 
senatorial and patrician families, and served on horse¬ 
back. They were commanded by three centuridhs, sub¬ 
ject to a chief named t rib unite ceterurn . “ The body took 
its name,” says Festus, c ‘ from the first tribune, Fabius 
Celer ; f ' but the explanation of Dionysius isjnore natural, 
u that they were named Vefem from their light armour 
and the promptitude of their motionspossibly, how¬ 
ever, the word, as Petiscus contends, C( may .be derived 
from the Greek xeXw, Eol. vuXijp, a horse , as the celeres 
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were all equitcs , or horsemen; but why the Romans 
should have ^-eco^rse to a foreign language in this case, 
is not very dpai* However r this be, one thing is certain, 
—that in war tlv> Celeron were the first to attack, the hst 
to retreat; and that they were the foundation of the 
Roman chivalry. 

Cem,a had many significations, of which we shall 
select #illy two.—In the first placey it denoted the reside 
ence of the slaves, of whom each is said to have ha \ 
one ; but when a master had 2000 of such slaves, 
where was the house large enough to contain as many 
cells ? This is another instance of the loose manner in 
which learned men describe the antiquities of Rome,— 
of their,absurd credulity. When the number of slaves 
was small, each, no doubt, had his cell a. The porters, 
who of course were slaves, had their cells or lodges on 
each side of the entrance ; and if each had not a dog, there 
was at least one clog to each gate,— rani* ingemt catena 
vinctus. lu the second place, the abode of each public 
# prostitute was denominated cel la, of which there was an 
extensive range contiguous to the Circus. Each eella 
contained the name of the inmate, with the»price of ad¬ 
mission : ts Meretrix A vocata t\s,” says S noca; in com- 
muni loco statist!, sbperpositus est cell® tuie titulus, 
venientes recepisti.” The Romans have been called, 
what indeed they truly were, an abominable people; but 
we know no* that in this respect they are worse than 
Englishmen, If the evil must exist—but why must 
it ? — it may be regulated. 

Cenotaphk/m, a tomb without a body.— It was erected 
in memory of those who had perished in the sea, or 
when bodies had perished by some other accident. The 
custom appears to have been founded on the ancient 
opinion, “ that*until a soul had been enclosed in some 
sepulchre, it«could not rest/' Hence the number of 
empty tombs, to which the souls 4 of the dead were invited. 
Thua.Ausonius: • 

« 

“ Ilfi etiam mcesti cut defuit uma sepulchri, 

Nomine ter dictopcene sepultus erit/' 
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And Ovid, who alludes to the desire entertained by 
lovers and friends, that if, through Jiny fccident, their 
hones cannot be united^ the names or fyoth may at least 
b^ inscribed yi the same tdfoib: ^ 

— “ inque sepulchre, 

Si non urna, tamen junget nos litera ; si non 
Ossibus ossa ineis, et nomen nomine tangam.” 

Censbhk, to number, 9 enrol, take the cernnh 3m 8ac .— 
Servius Tullius was*the firstjto devise the census of the 
Homan people. +“ gervius prepared his constitutional 
innovations by a division of lands and of building 
ground for the habitation of the poo*. His constitu¬ 
tion, however, lfad no resemblance to a pure democracy. 
Property was adopted as the standard for apportioning the 
public contributions and franschises. To facilitate the 
intended general census, it was necessary to divide the 
mass of the people for a convenient survey. For this 
purpose the city was divided into four tribes; the whole 
domain belonging to it into six and twenty. ^Next was 
performed a general valuation of property. B The whole 
number of able-bodied citizens was then divided into 
six classes.* On the valuafion of life property of the 
class, depended the tribute, the military accoutrements, 
and the place assigned in order of battle. The highest 
description of citizens were embodied into the cavalry. 
Each class was divided into centuries, which again were 
* subdivided as seniores anjl juniores . Th$ “division by 
centuries was probably calculated so tfiat an equal amount 
of property should be poiSlessed by the members of each 
collectively. In voting in the comitia , not the number 
of heads, but of centuries, counted. On the other hand, 
the position o£ the military forces seems entirely to have 
been fixed by the numbers in each class, told by the 
head. The knights or citizens entitled by birth or 
wealth to serve on horseback^ gave their jrotes apart in 
eighteen centuries: of ftiese, the first six were reserved 
exclusively to patricians, while the remaining ^twelve 
were open to the wealthiest men of plebeian-birth.” * 

* History of Rome (Cab. Cyc.), vol L p, SI. 
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This policy of Servius gave th£ preponderance x>£ 
wealth over nWmb^rs. The whole number of centuries 
in the six classes consisted at most of 1 ()3 only ; yet 
the first class’ comprising men whose income readied 
100,000 asses, had eighty of these centuries ; the se¬ 
cond, containing those whose property was 75,000 asses, 
had twenty; the third with 50,000 asses had also 
twenty; 'the fourth, whose property was 25,000, were 
also divided into twenty «penturies; the fifth, divided 
into centuries was composed of jhoge whose income 
was fifteen; and the sixth, which comprehended those 
Whose property vras below 11,000, and who had nothing 
at all, and which was consequently ir comparably the 
most numerous, had one century only. As each im¬ 
portant * ineasure was carried by suffrage, the rich had 
consequently the majority of votes. On the other hand, 
however, the r(»l burthefts of the state fell on the rich, 
the centuries being taxed in proportion to their property. 
—A century, as the word implies, consisted of 100 indi¬ 
viduals with a certain qualification of property. The 
benturies of \a£h class were divided into seniors and 
juniors; the former being exempt from marching to the 
field of war, but were compelled to dqfeqd the city. 
This censOiship devolved at first on the kings: under 
the republic, it was usurped by the consuls and dictators, 
until, finding their functions too numerous for their 
ability to discharge, they devolved it on officers created * 
expressly for the purpose, and named Censor*. This 
census, which must inevitably vary every time it was 
taken, was ve$y irregularly instituted. It was taken 
four times by Servius; the fifth, by the consuls' 
Octavius r and Lucretius, two years after' the expulsion 
of the kings; the sixth fallowed in ten years. The law 
was, that it should be taken every five; but we some¬ 
times find seventeen intervening. This enumeration of 
persons and property did not indude widows, or minors, 
or slaves; it glid not comprise mechanics or merchants, 
who ih fact were a species^ of slaves; and as it was 
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confined to Roman fcitizens alone, It entire^ omitted the 
colonies* 1 . • * 

The Censohes, or Censors, to whomewe have just al¬ 
luded, were cheated A.u.c. 310 .—Th^nurober was two, 
who were at first selected from the patrician order; but in 
about a century, the plebeians had the privilege of return¬ 
ing one. Two centuries afterwards, as the democratic 
principle acquired stlengfli, it was not uncommon^to see 
both censors of the plebeian ,tdass. They were elected 
in the Campius Marcus, in a general assembly of the 
people. 1 heir functions were not confined to the num¬ 
bering of the persons and the registeringfcof the substance 
of the people: they watched over the construction of 
public edifices, over the collection of the tajies, over the 
^police of the city, over the conduct of the individuals, 
and numerous other things. As the subject is rather po¬ 
litical than antiquarian, its elucidation mast be sought in 
the elaborate works devoted to the Roman history. 

Centurion, the commander of 100 men.—There 
were, however, two centurions over thftf npmber: for 
the tribunes always nominated a second ; that if the for¬ 
mer died or Avere disabled, tlie company might not, re¬ 
main without % head. Each centurion nominated two 
sub-centurions. • 

Cera, wax, which the ancients used for the twofold 
purpose of sealing letters and of writing on.—The wax 
•was. spread in a liquid stgte over tablets, aftd a sharp 
pointed instrument called a stylum easily traced*the 
letters required. When^he tablets were filled, they 
could be tied up and sealed. , • 

* Cibus, food, — The most ancient Romans are said to 
have made one meal only in the twenty-four hours ; but 
this assertion appears to have no foundation in fact. 
Ter, cibutn veteres die accipiebant . In reality, as in the 
most ancient stages of society men were jnost devoted 
to bodily labour, nature dbuld not possibly have stoodone 
meal per diem . Four meals are enumerated by £the- 
neeus, three by most other^writers. 1. The first is 

VOL* II. I 
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called by Homer apiarov, either because it was the best 
meal of the day, or because it took its name from aape, 
the beginning a»iid rising of the sun : and this latter 
opinion acquires confirmation, by the fact that the first 
meal was always taken as the shades of night were pass¬ 
ing away. 2. Auxvov from because after it 

men returned to labour or to war. It appears to have 
been tflken at eleven o'clock in-the*;normng. 3 . Aopnoc, 
or evening meal, before retiring to rest. 1 he fourth 
meal of Athenaeus lay between tliiyiei* and supper. Yet 
this author plainly intimates that four, nay even three, 
were not usual ip the Homeric times, — that men were 
satisfied with two, a^arov and tiopn-% ; hut we may infer 
that before mid-day there was a slight refection, a hasty 
repast, as understood by lu-nriv. The carving devolved 
on slaves, who were expressly taught the ar{ under 
celebrated professors. Juvenal speaks of one Tryphe- 
rus, who, when his pupils showed any awkwardness in 
the art, soundly cudgelled them with a branch of the 
elm: hence thg expression nlmea cwna, as applied to 
*his teaching. * The same domestic did not carve indis¬ 
criminately every joint, or animal, or bird, but such 
parts only as he had, been taught to c\rt. A While the 
carving proceeded, musical instruments sounded; and 
from one instance we may infer that the motions of the 
knife were — in expert hands at least — regulated by 
the notes and flourishes. Tlje Romans ate in public on 
three solemn occasions : at the funeral of some eminent 
public man ; when public saciifices were offered ; when 
a public festival was given on account of some joyful 
event. 

Cinctus, girded , and Bpoken of a soldier whose loins' 
were always girt. — Hence, cingt , to be girt, meant the 
assumption of arms ; and cingulum deponere , to lay them 
aside, to quit # the service. The term is applied to the 
tunic which the Romans wore <fver the toga, and which, 
if not bound round the waist, must of necessity have 
embarrassed the motions of the wearer. To deprive a 
soldier of his cingulum , or girdle, was the deepest mark 
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of ignominy. By several Christian emperor^the punish, 
ment was decreed on all who blasphemed \Jhrist. 

Cinis, ashes. See Cadaver. a 

# Circitor, officer who made tljp rounds of the 
camp during night, to see if the sentinels were 
vigilant and at their posts. — They received their in¬ 
structions from the tribune, to whom they made their 
report. Nor were fhey* wholly idle during Eh^, day; 
rince sleejf was by*no meuncommon during the 
summer heat, es^ctylly when fatigue was super added. 
There appear to have been four in each army. 

Circus, a vast circular edifice with seats, constructed 
for the exhibitions of the public games, and for the ac¬ 
commodation of the spectators. — The feats of the 
gladiators, wrestlers, racers, &c., were performecT in the 
arena tylow. The number of spectators which the 
Circus Maximus was able to dbijtain, was prodigious: 
150;00() could sit on the gradually ascending seats in 
the time of Dionysius ; 260,000 in that of Pliny ; and 
345,000 in that of Aurelius Victor. IJut this species 
of building — for Rome bad several — is «o well known 
to the most ordinary schoolboys, tlTat we need.not 
dwell on the subject. 9 

Cithara, a harp or lyre , a favourite instrument among 
the Greeks.— Its invention is of so high antiquity, that 
it is ascribed to those fabulous personages, Orpheus, 
*Amphion, and Linus. Tqjpander raised tty? number of 
strings to seven; Simonides added afi eighth; Tftno- 
theus a ninth. It was ufed at all public festivals, in 
the theatre, and at private entertainment*, Excellence 
in the art was so much esteemed, that there was scarcely 
an honour which it could not command; often statues 
were erected to the player; he*wore a purple robe ; in 
the theatre he had on his head a crown; and the au¬ 
dience were often known to rise in testimony of applause 
on his appearance. • 

Cxvis, a citizen .*—To commence with Rome. In 

m 

* A fUU elucidation of this importafit subject must not be expected here- 
As one peculiarly historical, it should be sought in the histories of Greece 

i 2 
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the full mtailing of the worth three' circumstances were 
necessary to ronstkute the civis: residence in the city ; 
incorporation ii* a tribe ; eligibility to public charges 
and dignities: wjaere these three accidents$met, the m^n 
was plena jure cans, or cans ingenuus ! If a stranger 
repaired to Home and obtained leave of residence, he 
was not a civis, because he was not incorporated with 
a mh£. ' If a slave were enfranchised, bo was indeed 
aggregated to a tribe; ‘but as the liber tus was no f 
eligible to honours or charges, he was* not a civ is. The 
free citizens who belonged to a tribe, and who were so 
eligible, were not yet rives tngenui unless they resided 
at Rome. Hence a man might be citis without being 
a citizen of»Rome. The advantages of the citizen were 
manifold. 1. He was incorporated in a tribe, enrolled^ 
in a century, had the right of suffrage, and might him¬ 
self be elected«to the offices of the magistracy. 2.* He 
could not he whipt, nor be fettered, nor condemned to 
death, without the judgment of the people. The first 
punishment, that of stripes, was peculiar to slaves; it 
had indeed been formerly inflicted on the civis, but the 
leges Porcia and \Sempronia had exempted him from the 
humiliation. Hence the indignant exclat?atjon of Cicero 
against Verres: <c Canlebatur virgis in medio foro Mes- 
san® civis Rom anus — O lex Porcia, legesque Sem- 
pronite ! " Hence, too, the remonstrance of St. Paul, 
when scoufged by order of the governor. If the apostk 
wasPnot resident in the city, still he was civis municeps , 
though not civis ingenuus , antfwas entitled to this and the 
preceding privilege. 3 , He was enrolled in the legions, 
and shared in the prizes and rewards distributed. 4. 
He had boundless powers, — that of life and death, over 
his children. 5 . He had the right of adoption, and of 
wearing the toga; the distinctive mark of a civis ingenuus . 
6. He alone could inherit the property of a Roman ; for 

and Home. For general purposes, the condition of the civis at Rome may 
be sufficiently understood from the “ History of Rome,” in the Cabinet 
Cvcloim-:wia. That of the Grecian civis will no doubt be equally well 
explained in the “ History of Greece. 1 * 
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strangers, though citizens, were excluded from all suc¬ 
cessions. When, in the time of the rejrablic, citizen¬ 
ship was conferred on thg inhabitant of a town or 
cqpntry, the *act generally constitute^ the municipex; 
but did not confer all the privileges enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Rome itself. The munioipes lived under 
their own laws, but were not entitled to the Jus Qni- 
ritium , which was thf mc&t enviable privilege of tljp dm 
- ingenuux. * In othe^ respect^J however, each municipal 
city resembled, in»it^ government, and police Rome : it 
had its decur tones, its senate, its decemvirs, who were 
a sort of consuls, its censors, its separate administration 
and revenues. rfThe civitatis munieeps was an especial 
grace to some city or state in close connection with 
^ Rome, and remarkable for its fidelity. We may add, 
that tlys privilege was generally conferred by the 
Roman people alone, assembled in their curia; but 
that when the republic was subverted by the empire, 
it was usurped by the sovereign. In the second pe¬ 
riod it was often venal; though th/t're are many 
instances in which it was conferred as fl!e reward o£ 
zeal or fidelity. — A third* species of civ ex were, the 
colon i, or inhabitants of the cities* colonised by Romans 
alone. They were usually ranked among the cives 
futtnicipes, yet on account of their origin they had some 
privileges not granted to the latter. For instance, they 
•were governed by the Roman laws ; and thf were sub- 
jeet to no other taxes than a fifth of the produce of 
trees, a tithe of grain, ant? a certain small sum per head 
for large or small cattle; and they had & local govern¬ 
ment exactly formed on the model of that in the parent 
city, — a senate, eqmtes, decemvirs, censors, adiles, 
quaestors, priests, augurs pontifts, &c. In short, their 
government might almost be called identical with that 
of Rome; while the municipal government resembled 
it. The barrier between the cires Romani , the ewes 
coloni, and the cives municipes was, however, gr^lually 
lessened by grants of the ejhperors, until, by a general 
edict of Constantine the Great, all distinctions were re* 

i 3 
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moved* and livery subject was declared a citizen.— See 
Jus. * 

In Greece* tb ‘ honour of citizen was sought by stran¬ 
gers and slaves *»ith equal ardour, and was equally es¬ 
teemed by those who possessed it. At Athens, they 
who held it by right of birth, that is* whose parents on 
both sides were free, were not admitted without much 
formah'ty; and as the honout watt often disputed* pa¬ 
rents were anxious to prdeure the registration of then 
children-at an early age. The period of admission is not 
very clear ; probably it was five, certainly it was before 
the completion of the seventh year. The inhabitants of 
all Attica, Athens among the rest of*'the towns, were 
divided intft* ten tribes ; each tribe being sub-divided 
into three <ppa.rptcu or communities, each community. 
into thirty ywr) or families. Again, the citizens,pf each 
or curiit were classed, according to their relative 
property, under three heads. The first class of each 
tribe comprised the richest; the second, those who were 
,less rich, but who were, still qualified to equip a horse 
for a campaigh ; the third, the poorer classes* yet not 
descending so low as those who had no property, and 
also lived by labour.- Hence it was tke duty of the 
parent to procure the Enrolment of his son in the curia 
and tribe to which he belonged. The ceremonies of 
admission were solemn. After one day of feasting, and 
one of religion, the young candidates, whether male 01 
female, for the honour "of citizenship, were presented to 
the assembly of the ^purpia"; each with a sheep for 
sacrifice. While the fire consumed the sacrificial parts, 
the parent advanced, and holding his son by the hand* 
made oath that the child was his* and born in lawful 
wedlock of an Athenian woman. The suffrages were 
then taken; generally by the throwing of black and 
white beans hi to an urn. If the white predominated* 
the child was entered in the register of the (pparpiot; if 
the b)ack* he was rejected. But as this rejection might 
possibly spring from other, causes than the suspected 
illegitimacy of parents or child* an appeal lay to the 
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magistrates, who rigorously examined the £se, and de¬ 
cided according to justice. — The child was now a free¬ 
born Athenian ; but, in*the proper meaning of the word, 
hf was not yefca citizen; he Lad still to twice registered 
before he was so plena jure . The second period of his 
registering was on attaining his eighteenth year, when he 
was admitted amongst the epyGoi, or militia of the country. 
Here, before the alt|rs of the gods, he engaged by oath 
■ Clever to dishonour # the arm/ of the republic; never 
to quit his post ;%to. sacrifice, if necessary, hi} life for 
the common weal; and to leave it, if possible, more 
prosperous than when he found it. .During the two 
following years,however, he did not leave Attica. * The 
first year he passed in his own <ppa,Tpi », in learning the 
military discipline: at the end of this period* having 
receive^ his lance and shield, he was sent to garrison 
the fortresses on the frontier. The secowd year expired, 
being now twenty, he appeared before the men of his 
Sijuo;, or district; of which Attica contained 174. This 
meeting was more numerous than the preceding one of 
the Here the suffrages were taken : and if 

favourable, the name of the ^outh, amPthat of his fatjier; 
his yfvvy, or fgmily ; his or community; his 

$v)f or tribe ; with the name ofi the chief a&hon both 
of the present and of the preceding year; were inscribed. 
From this moment he was pleno jure a citizen, and 
•eligible to the offices of magistracy. # • * 

Clamor, a cry, raised by flie Soman soldiers on 
several occasions; especially in reply to the harangue of 
their general, and when attacking the enemy.— In the 
latter case it was supposed both to raise their own 
courage*'and to frighten the enemy. And here it was 
not left to the discretion of tf»e soldiers; it was posi¬ 
tively enjoined. Caesar blames Pompey for neglecting 
to enforce it at the siege of Pharsalia i and Crassus 
severely reprimands hi# own men for raising too feeble 
a clamor , after the charge had been sounded. What 
the peculiar war-cry was, nr even whether there was 
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one peculia^w would be vain to enquire. We only know 
that it variecron spine occasions. 

Clarissimi, if ost illustrious,— a title applied &> sena¬ 
tors as early as t^e reign of Tiberius anc^ subsequently 
to consuls, proconsuls, and even inferior magistrates. 
ClaruSy tbe previous title, was too humble for men in 
the time of the empire. 

ClassIs, in its ordinary acceptation, signifies a fleet.— 
The origin of the word hi*g been deduced from Classic ** 
the men ^vho constituted the first cla^ss fff Roman citizens, 
and who are said to have been the first to equip vessels 
at their own expense: t€ Classic! dicebantur prime 
tan turn classis homines, qui centum ei^viginti quinque 
millia aeris pmpliusne censi erant.” Men of the second 
and inferior classes were said to be infra classem . The 
word otherwise deserves notice as having given origin 
to the common term Classics, to denote the best writers 
of the Latin tongue. But before there were classes 71 avium, 
there were classes equitnm , and classes clypeati , the high¬ 
est of land warriors. Even at a later period, long after 
the institution of fleets —classis prcecincta signified an 
army ranged in battle array, and ready to ei\gage. And 
it is certain that these noble or choice tgoops were the 
first who manned the vessels. — Fleets are of great anti¬ 
quity. Semiramis is said to have equipped the first, 
which she manned with the best of her troops. Among 
the Greeks, ■ the same honour is paid to Minos. The 
Phoenicians were icnowned for their fleets, — the na¬ 
tural result of an extended co.nmerce ; and after them 
the Carthaginians had the sceptre of the deep. Their 
example was followed by the Homans, who in the first 
Punic w£r constructed a fleet to oppose their rivals. 
Subsequently they had several. The classis Alexandrina , 
which was instituted by Augustus* was employed to 
bring the canon frumentarius (see Canon), or yearly 
revenue of corn, from Egypt. • The classis Africana 
brought the corn from the rest of Africa. There were 
classes also on the coasts of Gaul, and on those of Italy, 
to protect them against unexpected assailants. 
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Clavis, a key . ~r- Nobody has discovered the origin 
of this instrument. Eustathius, the calibrated com¬ 
mentator on Homer, ‘ascribes the invention to the 
Spartans, IJjit there weA bolts lon| before keys — 
probably from the very infancy of society. When the 
bride was first brought to her husband's house, the 
keys were delivered to her by him — in token that she 
had thenceforth the jontwul over his household^ and the 
, ^undisputed disposal •over ever y thing within his doors, 
with the single ex^epjtion of the wine-cellar, the keys of 
which we/e never delivered to her. Was he afraid 
that she would get drunk ? Or—a more probable hypo¬ 
thesis — as the yine was peculiarly the property of the 
men, — did he intend that it should remair^at his own 
disposal for the use of himself and his friends,'*— that 
* he and they might indulge to excess without the know¬ 
ledge of tlie wife ? • # 

ClavuSj a nail.—Clavus annalis was the nail which 
the praetor, the consuls, or the dictator, annually drove 
into the right side of the altar in the temple of* Jupiter, 
The ceremony took place on the 13th of ^#ptember. Iif 
its origin it ^vas merely intended to serve as an enumer¬ 
ation of the ye^rs a. u. c., — an expedient which, in an 
age of ignorance, might be allowed: — “ Qifia rarte in 
eo tempore litterae erant, notam numeri annorum fuisse 
ferunt.” When literature, and the laws of calculation, 
•became more general, the ceremony was still retained; 
but then it was converted to a* religious *usfc. It*was * 
supposed to possess some*inherent virtue against public 
calamities; and the ceremony was so important, that, 
as w’e have before observed, the praetor, the consuls, 
the dictators — the heads of the republic — Tvere not 
thought too noble for it. We must, however, add, 
that the dictator who drove the nail wa& not necessarily 
the head of the state, since a functionary of that name 
was elected expressly fur the Occasion. 

Clavus, also signified a purple band fastened to the 
tunic, and worn by knights and senators, yet*much 
narrower for the former than for the latter. Hence 
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Sugusti clavi was the distinguishing badge of the 
equites; latictavi , jof the senators. The distinction was 
often granted t<£ other men as the reward of merit, — 
to the governors .of provinces, generals, nublic magijs* 
trates, &c .; and * was as eagerly sought as the blue 
riband or the garter in a country nearer home. Men 
are but overgrown children: a bauble will satisfy both. 

CiiEPSYORA, a water time-piece,* to show the passage 
of the hour. — The construction w*As simple f— A glass* 
vase wa$ filled with water: at the bottom was a very 
small hole, winch suffered it to escape drop by drop; 
on the sides was, a gradually descending scale of hours 
from 12 to 1; so that as the water subsided, a needle 
fastened to » cork, and floating on the surface, indicated 
the hoib 1 . Tills invention, it may be readily supposed, 
was a very rude one. In the first place, the, heat or 
cold of the atmosphere accelerated or retarded the drop¬ 
ping. In the second, when the vessel was full of waters 
and the pressure was the greatest, the dropping was 
more rapid than when i t was half full. The Greeks had 
Vhis strange J.me-piece long before the Romans; but 
its construction wfcs somewhat different. They used it 
at the theatre, at the bar, as well as in private houses. 

Client el a, the relation between the protector and 
the protected in civil life: the former was denominated 
the patron; the latter, the client .—The duty of the for¬ 
mer wa!> to assist his client with his advice and his» 
interest; to defertd him when oppressed or ill-treated ; 
to answer for him, or to prosecute his cause, before the 
tribunal of the judge; and, in general, to do for him 
what a generous master would do for a faithful servant, 
or even a father for a child. This obligation, it will 
readily be inferred, was hot gratuitously assumed : there 
were also duties on the other side. To undertake no¬ 
thing without the sanction of the patron; to vote for 
him whenever he was a candidate for the popular suf¬ 
frages ; to contribute something towards the dowry of 
his daughter; to effect hi;* ransom, and that of his 
children, when prisoners of war; to assist him, when 
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necessary, with mortey or personal services# were among 
the chief obligations of the client. Neitner could pro¬ 
secute the other before a judicial tribunal; neither could 
give evidencesagainst the other, or enter into a compact 
with the enemy of the other. Severe was the penalty 
decreed against all who violated the sanctity of the 
engagement: they might be killed with impunity, as 
acceptable victims tA the? god of hell. Clients, if fact, 
were helcf dearer tnan all Nations, except children: 
and patrons wer® more honoured than any* except 
parents. Whence arose this, to us, extraordinary rela¬ 
tion between two individuals in different ranks of life, 
unconnected by#family ties, often total strangers prior 
to the formation of the connection ? It may be clearly 
, traced to a period when there were hut two classes of 
society*— the lord and the slave. As the latter was the 
property of the former—as he was res, rmn persona , and 
had no existence recognised by the law—he could have 
no rights, no interests of his own: his rights, his in¬ 
terests, his labour—all he had, and all he was—were the 
undoubted property of his owner. Heiifce, any injury 
that he sustained, affected his owner more than himself ; 
and that o^nqr never failed to interfere. Society could 
not always exist with this one brofcd line of demarcation. 
When enfranchisement was adopted—when the libertus 
was permitted to labour for himself, subject to certain 
•obligations towards his patron—new modiji£|Ltions were^ 
introduced into the social statS. if the libertus* was 
secured in the preffits df his industry, save a defined 
return to this patron, still, as he was sprung from the 
servile class, the law could not recognise his existence: 
he could not appear in a cgurt of justice* he was 
merely the representative or agent of his patron, who 
was expected to answer for his deeds,* and to enforce 
the claims which he might have on others, whose in¬ 
terests were regarded dk of more importance than his 
own. The system would, in the progress of time, re¬ 
ceive ameliorations, until the dependence on one side 
ceased to be onerous. But as the obligations were 
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equally formed, so the advantages were as much in 
favour of the" client as of the patron. If a mechanic 
or tradesman arrived from some other city or country* 
the aristocratic community of Rome refused to receive 
him until he obtained a patron; and one he was com¬ 
pelled to find on the usual conditions. If this poor 
and perhaps unprincipled man* it was argued* offend 
the law ; if he injure an individual or society, — and 
let us remember that at such a pelriod* theft* violence,, 
murder* were crimes of perpetual, recurrence* — he is 
too poor to pay the pecuniary compensation awarded 
by the laws *• bqt shall he, therefore* escape with im¬ 
punity, or with stripes or fetters* or ev«n death ? The 
idea was repugnant to the notions of men ; and it was 
resolved that each individual of the humbler classes 
should have some resident freeman as his surety r that he 
would live according to Hhe laws. Hence the relations 
between patron and client — relations which originated, 
perhaps, in the bosom of the Germanic forests : at least 
in many of the ancient codes of that country we read of 
fiiem; and Tacitus, like Caesar, beark testimony to 
their existence. —- Such we believe to have been the 
origin of patron and client. In process of time, the 
institution'gradually lust its ancient spirit. When whole 
people placed themselves under the protection of some 
powerful Roman family, as the Sicilians under the 
family Of Marcelius, and the Allobroges under that of* 
Fabius* the tie bf its looseness was of necessity weak¬ 
ened. At length it degenerated into a mere formality* 
and was discontinued, except in cases where dependents* 
under the name of clients* were really paid to attend 
their patron. It was* however, revived in the middle 
ages by the feudal system, with 6ucli modifications as 
suited a religien hostile to slavery in the more ob¬ 
noxious forms* and a different state of society, 

Clypeus, a shiddy a buckler , differed from the scutum 
in this, — that it was round , while the latter was oval * 
and of metal* while the latter was generally of wood or 
leather* and was in addition much smaller than the 
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scutum . It is not* our intention to ent<p into a de¬ 
scription of this piece of armour, which^ndeed, could 
not be properly understood without the |id of drawings ; 
a%d the suttee t has bee ft sufficiently elucidated by 
writers on the military antiquities of Greece and Rome. 
We may, however, observe, for the information of the 
juvenile reader, that the custom of engraving on the 
dypeus the actions q£ fel* wearer, and those of hjs an- 
4 cestors, led to the* armori^ bearings of the middle 
ages: . , 

-J “ Clypeoque insigne patemum 

Centum angues cinctamque gerit serpentibus hydram. 11 

• Vkg. „ 

• • 

The Roman soldier had on his buckler his»own name, 

the name of his cohort, and centiiry. After *the war v 
* was over, they were often suspended in the temples, as 
an offering to the gods in gratitude fjpr a successful 
campaign. 

The Clypeus was also a large metal disk, on which 
were engraven the effigies and exploits of hefoes, and 
which, as votive offerings to the raemory/of illustrious 
men, were suspended in tenfples. • * 

Ccelibatus, celibacy , a state held in little respect 
among ancien? nations. — In Spjrta, the bachelor was 
subject to many humiliations, and received no honour 
even when age had furrowed his brow. “ I will not 
^rise before thee” said a young to an old Spaftan at a 
public entertainment, ff because* thorPhasf rib children, * 
who, when I am old, may return the same respect to 
me.” The Romans, under the censorship of Camillus, 
first levied a tax on eos qui ad senectutem ccdibes perve- 
nerant. It does not, however, appear that dny other 
than a pecuniary penalty was•decreed before the Lex 
Julia , which was as severe on bachelors as it was 
favourable to parents who had a numerous offspring. 
This law was abolished^ by Cbnstantine, as inconsistent 
with a virtue so highly extolled in the sacred writings. 

Coemptio, a reciprocal purchase . See Connu&hjjm:. 

Ccbna, supper , was the chief meal among the 
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Greeks ancW Romans, — doubtless, because, the fa¬ 
tigues of tfc day being over, there was relaxation* 
The ordinary hour at which it was taken was three 
o’clock in sumrry^r, and foilr in winter. ^ It was p?£- 
ceded by the bath; a robe called synthesis — lighter 
and shorter than the rest, — was assumed; the sandals 
were put off; and the guests reclined on the couch. (See 
Accumbere.) If, anciently, 4 he repast was simple, it 
was hot so in the flourishing times c of the republic, still, 
less under the empire. Formerly 4 a plain dish of boiled 
meat, honey, cheese, eggs, &c. satisfied the call of 
nature: now , three courses at least were necessary to 
,the table of every* man of condition. u There was the 
ante-ccenank, which consisted of such light matters as 
had a 'endency to whet the appetite. There was the 
caput-coena, or second course, which was the main one, 
consisting of tl\e choicer dishes,—flesh, fowl, fish, &c. 
—*cooked in an endless variety of manners. The third 
and last consisted of pastry and fruits. A king of the 
feast was elected, who regulated the number and size 
fcf the cups, and the continuance of the entertainment. 
Vocal and instrumental music, dancing a»xd harlequin 
exhibitions, tales and recitations, were admitted in turn 
to enliverr-tlie scene. *,The ccenaculum, or supper-room, 
was always, or at least very generally, the highest apart¬ 
ment in the house. Often the country-house had a 
tower far exceeding the rest of the building in altitude^ 

1 and*at the summit of the tower was the ceenaculum . 
But this was only in summery when to the pleasures of 
good cheer were added those of an extensive prospect 
over the neighbouring country. The winter cosnacula 
were les» elevated. The supper was often protracted 
by gourmands, and thofce who were fond of society, far 
into the night * Hence Horace: 

“ O ftoctes ccenaeque Dctim.** 

1 

Cognitio, the cognisance of a suit by a superior, 
magistrate.—The cognitio pratoria , or that assumed by 
the praetor, was two-fold, — domestica , and popular is 
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or publica. The first, which only concer/ed cases of 
inferior moment, he was allowed to institme at his own 
house: the parties were introduced by his cubicularius , 
oi% chamberlain, and he decided froy the evidence. 
The popular is, which regarded the most important cases, 
took place in the chief city of each province; the day 
on which the tribunal would be held, being notified so 
far previously as to allow time for suitors in the^nost 
.distant angle of the*provinc§* to assemble. The place 
chosen for such cyn^ention, or assemblies, was always 
one conveniently situated, both as to its central situ¬ 
ation, and the roads leading to it. The time when 
such conventions*were held, was genefttfiy winter, When* 
the governor was not likely to be occupied in war. 
The praetor or proconsul did not hear and decide* alone: 
'he was always assisted by an advocate, and by the 
counsel of the wisest and mosPt distinguished men in 
the province. And well that it was so; for, in general, 
there was no appeal from his decisions. 

Cognomen, a surname, which was sometimes per¬ 
sonal, sometimes hereditary; sometimes* ierived front* 
accident; afc others from deliberations?; generally from* 
some personal or family characteristic, or from sJIne 
exploit. Most nad one surname only ; many had two; 
a few had three; a very few four. — See Nomen. 

Co hors, a cohort .—The number of soldiers com¬ 
prised in a cohort seem^ to have varied binder the 
republic and the empire; in tho forfflesr ca£e to lytve 
been taken for 120, in tha latter for 500 or 600 foot 
soldiers, according to the strength of the legion. Ten 
cohorts made a legion; and three centurire, or manipuli, 
a cohort. Eahh cohort was ranged in threfc lines, 
according to the arms of the fhen in each centuria: 
the one consisted of hastiarii, the second of principes , 
the third of triarii. (See Agmen.) Though cohort 
was generally applied to* a battalion of infantry, turma 
to one of cavalry, we sometimes read of equestrian 
cohorts : but this is a misnomer ; for even the hAlf at 
least of the men were on fdfot. In the first cohort of 
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each legion I vere always 180 heavy -armed horsemen. 
The cohors pratoria , commanded by the prfletorian 
prefect, has obtained a melancholy immortality in the 
annals of the empire. Originally intended as a body¬ 
guard of the praetor, and consisting of foot and horse, 
the institution was adopted and amplified by the em¬ 
perors. Designed as their personal guard, and the 
guard, of their families and paflacesr; raised to 9,000 or 
10,000 men, and provide!* with double pay*; this for-^ 
mid able., body soon learned to despise or to hate -its 
nominal masters, to dethrone and elect sovereigns at its 
pleasure, and often to place its own general on the 
Chrorfe. 

Collegi jm, a name given to a corporate body. The 
Romans had many such bodies: the collegium augurum , 
pontificum , aruspicum , quindecemvirum , were the four 
chief: but tilers were af&o collegia artificum ct opificum, 
divided according to their respective crafts, each go¬ 
verned by a praefect elected by themselves. In them 
may be found the germ of our Anglo-Saxon guilds, 
and of our modern corporations. 

CoLOMiE. See Civis. fl 

Color, a colour .— p The colour albus was among th# 
ancients the symbol of innocence and of joy. Hence 
white was worn on all public rejoicings, and lucky days 
were marked with a white stone. Color niger, on the 
contrary, black, was abominated: it was employed 
to designate unlucky days ; and, as homo albus signified 
an honesty so homo niger was' used for a wicked man. 
(See Candidati.) The early Christians adopted the 

universal notion, when they clad tll8b neophites and 
children*at the baptismal font in the colour of purity. 
For the same reason, ioo, it was the colour of the 
priestly garb im the Roman Catholic church. Why do 
the rural cleigy of the church of England use black 
gowns? Why is black the ordinary habit of all 
clergymen ? As emblematical of affliction for the sins 
of men ? We believe not: Black was anciently worn 
by many pagan priests when offering sacrifices—no 
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doubt to prevent Tthfeir garments from .Jeing sullied 
by the smoke; and it has been retained ever since. 

Colus, a distaff \ which, with a dUantity of wool, 
v&s borne beffire the bride to the nupxial bed, in token 
of the industrious state which she had just assumed. 

Comitia, assemblies of the Roman people when 
their suffrages were required.— It is, however, useless 
for us to enter at ljagth irttq a subject which is the 
4 peculiar province of the hisgBtJrian, and to which suffi¬ 
cient justice has bt»et! done in a w’ork connected with 
the present.* We shall hl$rej j>nly observe that there 
were three different mannfef^ftt diffident periods, of 
convoking the people. 1. The most ancien^ attributed, 
like all other ancient things, to Romulus, ^vas by 
, curia. >, of which he formed thirty, or ten to each of his 
three tribes. Whether the tyord was derived from 
curare , since the head of each curia was required # to 
preside over the sacrifices, is doubtful: it may as well 
have arisen from the poll, the curia , where the business 
of each district or class was transacted. • 2. The con* 
vocation by centuries was, £S we hav^ before seen, th<* 
work of Sftrvius Tullius. 3. The tribunes of*,the 
people, perceiving that these comitia emturiat * were, as 
Servius had evidently intended, to8 favourable to wealth, 
and regardless of numerical preponderantly, procured, 
in 265, the adoption of the assemblies by tribes^ These 
tomitia tributa gave the “people # an overwhelming pre- 4 
ponderance—assigning to number what had before been 
at the disposal of dignity*and wealth. 

Confarreatio, an ancient form of espousals among 
theRomans ; $0 called, because the two parties,*— often 
the female, in the presence of ten*witnesses, placed herself 
in the arms of the man, — ate together a cake composed 
of farina, salt, and water, which appeals to ha\e been 
blessed by the priest at the conclusion of ilie sacrifice 
offered on the occasion. — The three materials — farina, 
water, and salt — being kneaded together and baked so 

* See the Ilistoiy of Roir*-, aoI. i. Cab. Cyc. 
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that the partJ^could no longer be separated, were in¬ 
tended to show the indissoluble connection of marriage. 

Connubium, 7 )}arriage. (Sqe Nupta.) —The marriage 
ceremonies of different people it would be tedious to dew 
scribe, since they varied not only with the country, but 
at different times in the same country.* We may add, 
xnat some of them were too gross to be admitted into a 
voluirio intended, like the present, ,:for young scholars. 
Some regulations respecting the state may," however, 
gratify curiosity. — It was the custom-of antiquity that 
people should marry their equals, and that ill-assorted 
marriages should be declared invalid. In Rome, citizen 
Was to marry with citizen, patrician with patrician, the 
free with the free, &c. That the natives should not even 
marry with strangers who came to settle in the city, 
was bad policy: that patricians should not be, joined 
with plebeians, was wrorsfe ; since it not only engendered 
a feeling of dislike between the two classes of society, but 
it prevented the poor noble from improving his circum¬ 
stances by connecting himself with the daughter of a 
rfch citizen. ‘ Through the efforts of the tribunes, 
supported by the whole body of the people, the 
odious distinction, a. c. 30(), was abolished. — In 
some parts of Greece* there seems to have been less 
rigour in this respect. The Athenian, indeed, who mar¬ 
ried any other than an Athenian, had the mortification 
to see his children condemned to slavery. This law, j 
however, was impracticable, and was as short-lived as 
that of Rome. Another was 'more easily kept. In 
some countries, if a freeman married a slave, he was 
condemned to death; in others, he was reduced to 
the same servile condition; in others still more lenient, 
the offspring only were condemned. In general, how¬ 
ever, the man who thus degraded himself was ranked 
among the lowest and vilest of society. And un¬ 
equal unions, even among the free, were visited with 

• The popular works of Potter and'Adams render it useless for us to 
enter ori the subject Our object Is to notice what has been cither wholly 
overlooked or very imperfectly treated by those writers. 
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penalties. We arfi told, that in Sparta, nhe man who 
contracted an ill-assorted marriage might be publicly 
prosecuted : yet this law, as quoted by Plutarch, 
Parcely harmonises with the character of that people. 
Where the free-born were held to be equal, and where 
money was despised, what room for distinction? espe¬ 
cially as the grand object of the Spartan legislators was 
to rear a robust, ha|dy, 'self-denying race of defenders 
for the state. From a pas&ge in Athenseus, we learn 
that, anciently atdeast, this people were so ifidifferent 
to the accidental circumstances of riches or station, that 
it was usual for marriageable girls t# *be enclosed in a 
dark room, and»for each young man who was introduced 
to select at random her whom he was to espou^p. Yet 
this singular custom would scarcely agree with the law 
or usa^e which appears to hjve directed the time of 
marriage, — thirty in men, twenty in* women. Jut 
the subject is full of difficulties; for though the object 
of such a law was manifestly the procuring of.a vigor¬ 
ous offspring, we find instances enough of aged mq*i 
with young wives. It wqp probably the belief that 
such wives would be unfruitful, that induced the Spartan 
legislators tp jpass another strange law, by which the 
old man, who had no issue by hil young wife, was com¬ 
pelled to introduce a young friend into the bed of his 
wife, and adopt the issue as his own. We jure also 
•informed, that if a bachelor wished perpetuate him-* 
self or his offspring, he might borrow the wife of his 
friend for the puifpose.* Not only this abominable 
people, but even the philosophers of other states, wrote 
strangely about the dearest of ties. In his republic, 
Plato enjoins that the names the men and women 
arrived at a marriageable age shall be thrown by the 
magistrates into an urn, and that the name drawn by 
any party shall be the husband or wife*of that party. 
Lamentable is the wisdom of man, when he deviates 
from the usual course of nature and experience,* or is 
unacquainted with the laws which God hath promulgated 
for the human race! W e may smile at the absurdity 

k 2 
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of the preceding regulations; the Wickedness of the 
following will excite a very different feeling ’:—“ The 
offspring of these marriages,” says Plato, “ shall im¬ 
mediately after tkrth be taken from theie* parents to 
some receptacle prepared for all children: thither the 
mother shall repair to suckle first one and then another 
of the infants, ignorant which is her own : so each of the 
children may reverence each of the pothers as its own; 
and each mother, uncertain which of them is the fruit of 
her own womb, may look upon each in that light. When 
the object of such unions is gained, viz. when the 
husband and wife^ by producing a child, have satisfied 
the claims of the country, they shalL be separated, 
shall be declared single, and, after a short interval, 
shall be again united by lot under the auspices of the 
magistrates. By this means/' says the philosopher — 
by this perpetual succession of marriages and divorces— 
each woman will successively belong to several warriors.” 
When the age, however, of child-bearing is past, as 
choice must then be a matter of indifference, lie gra¬ 
ciously permits them to form what ties they please, 
provided they do hot marry their own offspring. But 
how is this to be avoided, according toxins system of 
removing the new-born infants to a common hospital ? 
In such a case, the only guide for a man or woman is 
to avoid marrying with any one born during the year 
which witnessed the birth of their own child. Let the* 
man? for instance,* unite’ with a girl born a year before 
or a year after the birth of his*infant. This obligation 
oil parents of regarding each the child born at the 
* same time as their own, as possibly the issue of their 
own loins, is viewed with much complacency by the 
philosopher, since it not only united all the children or 
parents of the same state, but places all the children in 
the tender relation of brothers and sisters. In fact, 
there would be a double tie; fbr the man might, and 
often would, marry bis sister. 

The time of marriage varied. In Sparta, as we have 
before observed, it seems to have been thirty in the 
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men. Plato also approved thirty; afd in this he 
probably followed Hesiod; but Aristotle thought the 
age too young, and preferred thirtyjseven; while the 
Athenian lasvs are said at one time/ to have enjoined 
thirty-five. In regard to the female, who so much 
sooner reaches maturity, and so much sooner passes it, 
the time was of necessity earlier. Aristotle approved 
eighteen ; the old ktwslof Athens, twenty-six ; tjnose of 
Sparta, twenty; rfesiod, fifteen only — if, indeed, the 
passage, 

** H 8 e yvvif rerop rf€anj f icefiirra) 7 aftotrof 

is to be literally understood. The Romans had 50 
precise age for nuptials, which appear to have been 
regulated by the will of the parties* -A law, indeed, 
of Augustus, provides that they shall not be celebrated 
too sdhn; but in Rome, the female wa% in his days con¬ 
sidered marriageable at twelve. In like manner itrfvas 
not anciently allowed to marry too old. A sexage¬ 
narian was not allowed to take any woman of fifty, *— as 
much younger as he pleased. * * 

Of the prohibited degpees there*was some variety 
among the ancients. In Greece, as well as in Roftie, it 
was reputed # as infamous for prother to marry with 
sister, or son with mother: but this was only true of 
children by the same father and mother; for we have 
instances on record, in which brothers ipamed their 
half-sisters. The Athenians w^re forbidden to iparry 
sisters by the sarye mofjier, but not by the same father 
with a different mother; doubtless, because the degree of 
kindred between the mother and child was thought, 
nearer than that between father and child. Oi> the other 
hand, — so variable is human tfpinion !—the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians tolerated the marriage of children by the same 
mother, if they had different fathers. In Athens, the 
brother was in a manner invited to take®his half-sister ; 
since, if he did not, he was compelled to provide her 
with a dowry, . • 

Before dismissing this •subject, we may observe that 

k 3 
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concubinage v^as common both in Greece and Rome, and 
there were various classes of concubines. In Greece, as 
among the ancient Jews, even a married man might also 
have his concubine; but then she was not* to be a fre& 
born native —she must be a slave or a foreigner. Of 
the antiquity of concubinage, we have proof in the ex¬ 
ample of Achilles with his Briseis and his Diomede; of 
A gar^emn on with Cassandra ; but that the wives were 
jealous of the connection Appears Sfrom the revenge of 
Clytemnestra. To preserve peace,,at,, home, the more 
prudent—we cannot call them the more chaste, for this 
virtue was unknown to the men of pagan times—some¬ 
times'refrained from such an intercourse with their fe¬ 
male slaves or captives. Thus Laertes, though fond of 
his slave-Euryclea, would not take her to his bed Jest he 
should offend his wife. The woman of free condition 

f 

who surrendered herself to one single man, the freed wo¬ 
man who became the mistress of her patron, if that patron 
were single, incurred no censure; but if the man mar¬ 
ried and had children, the issue of their connections could 
irot inherit his property conjointly with their legitimate 
brothers, though 'they might inherit hers . w In other 
respects they were publicly acknowledged, nor does 
their birth appear to h#ve been much of a stain. This 
custom of bachelors taking women for a time , and not 
for life i of taking concubines and not uxores , was cer¬ 
tainly nc£ unknown in the Christian church. If it was, 
• reluctantly tolerated, ptill it existed. Was the con¬ 
nection preceded by a religions ceremony ? was it a 
sort of marriage for a time ? or was it tolerated only 
by the civil , while it was condemned by the canon law? 
To us it appears that there was really a kind of »iar- 
riage; but as the womaif was always of inferior rank— 
for no one of equal rank would consent to form such a 
connection — that union was not recognised as binding 
by the Germanic law : it could therefore he dissolved 
at the pleasure of the parties, but neither of them 
could form a similar connection after the separation; 
either they must remain continent, or marry. If they 
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had male children* and wished those children to in¬ 
herit, they were not forbidden to marry each other; 
but in this case the letters of the sovereign seem to 
have been necessary to render the mamage a valid one: 
this, however, was the custom in the middle ages, 
rather than at a remote antiquity. Yet, in the early 
times of the Roman republic, a woman might cohabit 
with a man, her equal, dhring twelve months, at tljpe end 
of which*time the^law reg^tded her as his wife. In 
fact, the mu c(ipt& mulieres was one of the three 
ancient methods by which marriage was effected; the 
first was Confarreatio, which we Ijave already ex¬ 
plained ; the second, Coemptio, requires little "eluci¬ 
dation. The man gave a few pieces of money to the 
woman he designed to make his wife; doubtless, from 
the ancient notion that wives were but a superior kind 
of slaves, and as such purchasable like, any other com¬ 
modity : at the same time he asked her whether she was 
willing to become the mother of a family; and having 
answered yes! she demanded whether he also’•engaged 
to become the father of one: the money being delivered, 
and the aijswer being returned in fhe affirmative, the 
contract was completed. ct Itaqqp mulier,” says a com¬ 
mentator of Cicero, “ in viri conveniebat maifum, et vo- 
cahantur hfe nuptice per coemptionem The third form 
of marriage, usu eaptce mulieres, we have explained. 

• But these rude customs wiere laid aside in the latter days 
of the republic, and the rites manage*were rnadd 
solemn, religious, complicated, and emblematical of the 
duties involved in the state. 

Consecratio, the dedication of a thing to the gods, * 
was practise*d in various manners, according to the 
nature of the case.—The mosl singular was the Conse¬ 
cratio Pontificum. He who was destined to the high 
dignity of pontiff, was made to descend, in his sacerdotal 
garments, into a deep* ditch* which was covered with 
planks of wood, with holes here and there perforated. 
A bull prepared for sacrifice was solemnly conducted to 
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the place; and while standing over the pit, the knife 
was plunged into the animals neck: the blood which 
escaped through the orifices of the wood fell on the 
head of the pontiff, who with it carefully besmeared hu 
eyes, nose, ears, and even tongue. After this precious 
ceremony, the man was raised from the pit, fully sanc¬ 
tified, — in <sternuin remit as, born again, as the Metho¬ 
dists ^yould term it. The holiness thus acquired, remained 
not to eternity, however, <tyut twerky years, a pretty 
long period; and at its expiration, the taurobolium was 
repeated with the same gravity as before. Emperors 
were consecrated (see Apotheosis), idols, priests, and 
temples, with rites so various as to defy condensation 
within our limits. Of temples, however, we may ob¬ 
serve that, under the republic, they were dedicated by 
die pontiffs or magistrates elected by the people; under 
the emperors, by the sovereign himself, as in most parts 
of*ancient Greece. To instance one example: in the 
year of Rome 247, the temple which Tarquin had built 
in honour of the Capitoline Jove was, consecrated by 
Horatius Pulvilius the consul. On the appointed day, 
Kie college of pontiffs, the different orders of the state, 
and a multitude of people hastened to the temple, 
which was profusely ornamented with crowns, garlands, 
&c. for the occasion ; the Vestal virgins, holding in the 
left hand a branch of laurel, sprinkled the outside with 
lustral water. The consul then approached — a pontiff, 
•-on each sidt to direct him—and with his hands on each 
post of the threshold recited the prayer of consecration. 
The interior of the temple was then sanctified by the 
sacrifice of a victim; the image of the divinity to 
which the temple was dedicated, was anointed with oil; 
the altar was consecrat&i by the entrails of the slain 
victim, and the. ceremony was completed,—The Con- 
secratio Maritorum is less known. Disconsolate widows 
often paid the same homage to the images of theii 
husbands as to those of the gods : thus we read of a 
Greek iady, who, having fashioned the image of her hus¬ 
band into the likeness of the god Bacchus, kissed and 
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prayed to it incessantly. Statius thus alludes to the 
custom; 

“ Quicquid fleverq^ ante, nunc ^dorat.” 

Consul.^—O f this magistrate, who succeeded royalty 
in Rome, few require information: those who do, as 
the subject is peculiarly historic, are referred to a work 
connected with the presont.* 

Co it on 4 , a crowti, or garland, the use of which was 
very frequent amonjg the ancients, and worn as an 
emblem of dignify, of merit, or of rejoicing.-—Many 
were, if not die varieties, at least the names, of this 
ornament. 1 . The Corona Civica* w*as conferred on 
him who had saved the life of a citizen ^1 battle by 
killing the adversary. It was held in the. highest 
esteem; “ militum virtutes insigne clarissiinum,” says 
Pliny. • The wearer was exempt from all public contri¬ 
butions ; and if he appeared at the public games, e^en 
senators rose to honour him. The corona itself was 
made of oak-twigs, probably on account of the* facility 
with which this tree is found, and partly because it ;s 
sacred to Jupiter and Juno. 2 , The Corona Convi a 
waits was *given to the guests by the master oP the 
feast: it wmsgenerally of ivy, pnd was worn during 
the whole of the repast. By whom garlands were 
invented, and for what purpose, have puzzled the most 
Jearned antiquarians. By some it is ascribed t<w Prome¬ 
theus, in token of his punishment for his kindness tow 
men ; by some to J^nus^ by others to Bacchus,—for no 
reason, that we can discover, except that ivy was con¬ 
secrated to that god. Probably, as it was anciently 
used to distinguish the king of the feast, viz.*the per¬ 
son chosen to direct the eupaj the distinction was by 
degrees assumed by all the guests at table. It was sig¬ 
nificant of joy ; for the man who indulged in the plea¬ 
sures of the table soon thought himself as good as a 
king : and it was equally emblematical of silence; at 
least, when composed of rjses, it afforded a perpetual 

• See History of Rome, voj. i. Cab. Cyc, . 
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monition that whatever passed there should be kept se¬ 
cret. 3. The Corona Muralis, which was composed of 
gold or silver, and was in the shape of a wall, was con¬ 
ferred on the soldier who first scaled tliesvalls of a be¬ 
sieged city, or who first entered by a breach, 4. The 
Corona Navalis was, for a similar reason, conferred on 
him who first boarded a hostile vessel: it resembled the 
figu;« at the prow of a ship, foul was generally of the 
same precious metal as thb corona'bwrails. *5. In like 
manner, the Corona Obsidionis wap awarded to the man 
who had caused the enemy to raise the siege of a place. 
And there were many other crowns : the priest during 
sacrifice, the hero to whom a triumph was decreed, 
the victor in the public games, the soldier who had per¬ 
formed ‘iome fbat of bravery, even the bust or sepulchre 
of the illustrious dead, had their crowns. 

Cothurnus,* a covering not merely for the /oot, but 
for the greater part of the leg, and anciently worn both 
by men and women.—It was in use in the heroic ages; 
and for*this reason it was subsequently a part of the 
theatrical costume. Hence cothurnus and tragic actor 
Hvere synonymous!; and by a natural figure, the word 
was' applied to a pompous, inflated style: 

t 

<i 

“ Sola Sophoclco tua carmina digna cothurno.” 

Crepitus, the sound made by the opening or shutting 
of the ilocr.—Why the doors of the ancients, which. 
*'turned on hinged, were so disagreeably noisy, has sur¬ 
prised many writers. In Greece, *at least, where the 
doors opened into the street, there was some use in the 
noise ; since, by warning the passer by, it put him on 
his guard. 

Cruciarius, one condemned to death on the cross.— 
The culprit was first beaten with stripes, either in the 
prwtorium or 4 on the way to the place of execution. 
He was compelled to carry the cross on which he was to 
suffer: “Et corpore quidem,” says Pliny, “quisquemale- 
ficorum suam affert crucem*. Arriving at the place, he 
was stripped of liis garments: he was then either nailed 
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by the hands and feet to the cross before its erection, 
or after it. If the body was too heavy to be supported 
by the nails, cords were us^d in addition. This was a 
lingering, andi therefore a horrible, deafli; but rendered 
more so by other circumstances. Often the birds of 
prey flocked to the suspended culprit, and plucked 
away such parts of his flesh as they preferred; or if 
the cross were not *very* elevated, the same friendly 
office was performec^by dogs,\)r wolves. Sometimes a 
merciful bystander pierced the body with a sp^ar, and 
thus endedf the lingering torments of the sufferer. At 
other times he was stifled by the smoljc of a fire ex¬ 
pressly lighted fpr the purpose at the*foot of the cfoss 9 
or the torments were ended by burning. $f no birds 
or beasts of prey arrived to devour the carcase? it was 
suffered, like a wretch on our gibbets, to drop piece by 
piece until nothing remained. “•Buffixornrn corpora cru- 
cibus,” says Seneca, <fi in suam sepulturam defluunt.” To 
this cruel and barbarous death, which Cicero calls “cru- 
dele teterrimumque,” none were condemned bur slaves 
or the vilest malefactors. Hence the cross itself is 
styled, arbof infelix , infam% lignum , ff ruciatus servilis . 
In general it was erected by tli£ side of some great 
road, that tlfe ignominy and severity of the punishment 
might be witnessed by thousands. This punishment 
was of great antiquity; invented, according to Cicero, by 
Tar quin the Proud. It remained in forc» iftitil the 
time of Constantine the Great, who, ftom* reverence to* 
the sacred symbol of Saltation, abolished it throughout 
the Roman world. 

Currus, a chariot.— The first who fastened horses 
to a vehicle iskaid to have been Ericthonius. Ift Rome, 
such vehicles were in use before the expulsion of the 
kings; since Tullia, the queen of Tarquin, commanded 
her chariot to be driven over the deat^ body of her 
father. Those used in the* public games were of 
various descriptions: with two wheels or four ; some 
were open, others closed; aftd some there w^re which 
could be taken to pieces and reconstructed Qvery time 
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they were required. By individuals—even the patri¬ 
cians— they were not used before the time of the 
emperors, nor was that use frequent. 

Our sores, Acnners in the circus.—<They were 'in 
general nearly naked. The winner was held in honour, 
but inferior to that obtained by the victor in the chariot 
race. There was horse-racing too; but die exercise 
consisted rather in die agility' of die rider than in the 
fleetness of the horse. He had al\vays two horses; and 
Ills dexterity, during the full spiced of the animals, in * 
vaulting from one to the other, constituted the excellence 
of the art. 

- The Cursus publicus, which was thq..most expeditious 
way of trrjvelliug among the Romans, was performed in 
slender? light vehicles, generally of osier, wiih two 
wheels ; and yet two or even three mules were yoked 
to it, though there washroom for one person only. It 
was uncovered, and it had no springs ; yet Ctesar is 
said to have travelled in one a hundred miles a day, 

f 


jJamnatus, condemned. — After the sentence of 
death was passed at Home, an interval of some, gene¬ 
rally of ten, days elapsed before the execution. The 
fatal hour being arrived, the hands of the culprit were 
tied behind his back; a cord t was thrown over his neck;; 
tli# hair of nis forehead was turned aside that he might 
be recognised by those who k&ew him ; and he was led 
by the gate Martia to the place Sestertium, where exe¬ 
cution was done. Criminals of importance were 
executed in prison. If the criminal weie of the vilest 
class, and condemned dd cruccm ; if he were a parri¬ 
cide or traitor.; his bones were not allowed the right of 
sepulture: in other cases, the body might be delivered 
to the kindred or friends of the deceased for that 
purpose. Culprits were condemned to several fates : 
ad vextias , or to be devoured by wild beasts (see 
Bestia) ; ad gladium ; and ad ludum gladiatorum; -—in 
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the former case theynvere executed within a year; in 
the latter, there was a chance of escape: ad opus , to 
the 
anti 

Debitores, debtors .—It was an ancient law of Rome, 
that when a man was unable to satisfy the demands of 
his creditors, he should be seized, and made to labour as 
a slave until he either acquired money for the liquid¬ 
ation of theMebt, or oy his boifily services the claims of 
' unrelenting justice.* Nor was this the worst; fer some 
creditors were known to treat with the utmost severity 
—to scourge and torture, and half feed* these unfortu¬ 
nate victims. Ik was the prevalence of this intolerable* 
evil that forced the people to secede to the Mbns Sacer, 
sixteen years after the expulsion of the* kings? The 
im mediae occasion, however, was the appearance of a 
veteran, who, having served liis country with honour, 
and lost his substance in the wars, exhibited his gory 
back to the populace. The indignation of the specta¬ 
tors vented itself, first, in the delivery o£ all who were 
enslaved for debt; and next, in the famous secession just # 
mentioned. «But though this secession somewhat mjli- 
gated, it did nc^ end, the evil. By a law of tly? twelve 
tables, the debtor was henceforth "allowed thirty days, 
that from the help of friends, or the pity of the popu¬ 
lace, he might acquire the means of satisfying his* 
creditors. If, at the expiration of that perjog, fie were 
unsuccessful, he was brought before the praetor dhd * 
delivered to his creditor. •The latter put him in chains ; 
and in this state he was brought before the praetor on 
three consecutive market days: the amount # of his 
obligation was ^published ; and was hoped that some 
rich spectator would have pity on him and discharge 
his debt. But such pity was not often founds; and at 
the expiration of sixty days he was sold for a slave 
beyond the Tiber, or else his liead w as exacted as the 
forfeit of his poverty. The creditor had over hinj the 
power of life and death; but the worst pa# of the 
system was, that where several creditors had* a claim. 


public works, the highways, bridges- sewers, mines, 
sometimes"to the galleys. * 
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they could divide the body of the tdebtor among them. 
Kt Sunt quffidam/' says Quintilian, with great gentleness 
of language, “ non laudabilip natura, sed jure concessa, 
ut in duodecim Vabulis debitoris corpus iater ereditoif® 
dividi licuit, quam legem mos publicus repudiavit.” In 
ancient times, the Romans must of necessity have been 
devils; and it is some gratification to see that in the 
day* of Quintilian they were 'humanised. But before 
todays the evil was partiftlly remofed; since? in a. u. c. 
424, it .was decreed, that in futyre, the person of no 
Roman citizen should be obnoxious to slavery, but that 
his substance oyly should be available. This was a 
*atiofial law, and’ one which somewhat redeems the 
character of this abominable people. Still the defaulter 
might he committed to prison ; and to avert this fate, 
many voluntarily chose to become the slaves of the 
creditor: for though slavery was no longer compulsory, 
it‘was still left to the option of the insolvent; but 
doubtless with some stipulations from the creditor. 
Hence •the addictio voluntaria , in opposition to the 
(fddictio legalis , when the praetor delivered the debtor 
m fetters to his creditor. *In Athens, a law of Solon 
forbade any insolvent .debtor to be enslaved or impri¬ 
soned : ffis substances might be seized, or his house 
rifled, hut his person was sacred. The Romans have 
jio Solons. 

Decemviri, ten magistrates , who were elected t* 
•succeed the r consifts; hut whose government, being found 
worse than that which had bees supplanted, was forcibly 
ended in two years.— For this brevity ; and because 
the present work is not intended to develope the pro¬ 
gress of constitutions—the peculiar prbvince of the 
historian; and because*this subject has already been 
treated in a work connected with the present; we 
merely refer the reader to that accessible source of 
information.* * « 

Decimatio, the selection of one soldier by lot out of 
every \en^whose death was admitted as a satisfaction for 

A 

*#See History of Rome, Cab. Cyc. voL i. p. 44, &c. 
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the fault of the rest*—If an army, or legion, or even a 
century, behaved with cowardice, if it left its post, or 
raised a mutiny, the offerers were assembled before 
tUfe general, the lots were cast into an urn, and drawn ; 
and the unlucky drawer of a certain number was 
executed. 

Decumje, or Decim;e, tithes . — Persuaded that every 
good in this life is derived from the liberality of the gfrds, 
both the Greeks and ftomans aside one tenth of their 
revenues to the purposes of religion ; not only one tenth 
of their agricultural produce, but of the booty taken in 
war. Thus Camillas dedicated to Apollo one tenth of 
the booty. Th^jt the Greeks and Pefsians were equally 
religious appears from Herodotus, where Cyrhs, having 
taken the capital of Croesus, placed guards to tlfe gates 
to prevent the removal of any booty before one tenth 
had becif given to Jove. The Vecumte, too, were the 
rent payable in kind by the leaseholders of the public 
lands (see Ager Publicus) ; and the collectors of the 
produce were called Decumani . , * 

Decuriones, magistrates who, in the colonies and # 
municipal cities exercised th& functions of senators, at 
Rome, in imitation of whom they were created.^— They 
consisted of tfcn men chosen to foraf a senate and court of 
justice, and styled Minor Senatus et Curia Decurionum: 
their decrees, decreta decurionum, were expressed by^| 
D« D. The candidate was»of necessity rich* since, if 
the public taxes fell short, the body had to make geftd * 
the deficiency, and to defray the expenses of the public 
spectacles. 

Dedicatio, See Consecratio. 

Defensor Civitatis, the defender of the city — an 
advocate or syndic, who could take cognisance of suits 
under fifty crowns in gold, and where imprisonment 
only followed conviction. His functions, were at first 
for five, subsequently for* two, years. He was elected 
by the decuriones from the nobles and the rich citizens. 

Delator, a secret accuser ,— one never confronted 
with the accused; one, therefore, who might*lie with 
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iippunity, who was Interested in the conviction of tl# 
innocent no less than of the guilty, and whose officer 
was a curse to the state. He was always execrated, 
often exiled the sovereign, yet tolerated, be¬ 
cause the slave of the imperial will. This post arose 
with the empireit had certainly no existence under 
the republic. It was unknown in Greece, ^t Athens, 
even the public accuser was always rigorously examined by 
the judge ; and, to deter hVui from taking charges from 
malice or levity, he was heavily fin*»d unless the accused 
were found guilty by a majority of the judges. In 
some cases, ever, he suffered death if unable to prove a 
capital charge. 

Delectls, a levy of soldiers. — In most parts of 
Greece, each district chose the men by lot: sometimes 
each family was compelled to furnish one, and the 
choice was also by lot. ° The Romans had a different 
sy&'tein. When a levy was required, the consuls in the 
capital, the proconsuls and praetors in the provinces, 
placed‘the public standards in a certain open situation, 
and thither all of a proper age repaired: failure to 
attend was at one time visited with a heavy fine 
branding^ and infamy * at another, with death. The 
men, while drawn up 'in lines, were then chosen by the 
proper officers: hence the term legion , from legere , to 
^hoose. In such levies great attention was paid to the 
stature sPhdr appearance of the men : but when the cas~ 
'Vas urgent, and when severe losses had been sustained, 
all who volunteered were accepted*; often all who ap¬ 
peared Were marched to the war. These were appro¬ 
priately termed tmmiltnarii . 

Deportatio, banishment during a given period, 
and therefore different from exile, which was gene¬ 
rally perpetual. In Greece, the <pvyvj was perpetual, 
and the estate^ of the banished man were confiscated ; 
but the 07TpaKi<T(AG<; was for ten years only, and involved 
no forfeiture of property or civil rights. The first 
instance of deportation frhich the Roman consuls 
mention, regarded the soldiers who fled at Cannae, and 
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banished to Sicily so long as the Carthaginians 
should remain in Italy. ,But the punishment was not 
general before Augustus, wjio caused it to succeed the 
*literdiotio aqua et ignis , which was* mo;e rigorous. 
The deportatio did not involve the forfeiture of sub¬ 
stance, though, like the interdiction it deprived of civil 
rights. # 

Desertor. —AlURoiflan deserters in time of* war 
were put to death, lftt not in time of peace. In 
this case, if he were jl horseman, he lost his rapk ; if a 
foot soldieV, he was reduced to the lowest class. In 
Greece, these, and such as refused to sgrve in the wars, 
were punished yith more or less severity. Deserters 
during war suffered death* and during peace were 
deprived of civil rights. At Athens they ware care¬ 
fully excluded from the temples of the gods, from the 
assemblies of the people, and from access to the tri¬ 
bunals, unless a fine were admitted as compensation. 
At Sparta they were held in public contempt: whoever 
met them in the street could spit on or kick then>; they 
were not allowed to defend themselves; and that they 
might be Jinown, they tflore a vil® stinking dres£ 
Their families shared the disgrace ; nor was it unusual 
for the mother*to stab her coward son. In* a Greek 
epigram, a Spartan matron is made thus bitterly to 
curse the son whom she had laid low:— 

* “ Begone, degenerate offspring ! quit thb ligfiij! 

Eurotas is concern’d at thy loatHbd sight: 

For see! he stops' his course, ashamed to glide 
By that polluted coast where you abide. 

Hence, then, unprofitable wretch! speed to the dead. 

And hide in hell thy ignominious head! 

Base, dastard soul, unworthy |p appear 
On Spartan ground ! I never did thee bear. ” 

The charge of each matron, on delivering the 
buckler to her son departing for the* wars, is well 
known. cc Return with tills, or on, this! ” The loss of 
the buckler, indeed, was a* serious fault, and as*such 
punishable in all countries by death, howeversome may 
von. n. i. 
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be enumerated who made a boast of their shame. For 
such a boast Archilochus was banished; yet Horace* 
secure of the favour of Augustus* could with impunity 
speak of his * * 

“ Parmulsl non bene relicta.* 

Devovere, to devote .—The Romans sometimes de¬ 
voted to the infernal gods—that is* to utter destruction 
— the armies and cities of the enemy. This was done by 
the dictator or the general* who* if he took the earth to 
witness his vow* touched it with hi tr hand; if Jupiter, 
he raised his eyes and hands towards heaven. The 
formula* as preserved by Macrobius* is sufficiently 
Horrid. What could be more demoniacal than this 
cold-blooded vow, which consigned to carnage the 
bodies, and to the flames the substance, of an enemy ; 
which visited enfeebled age and helpless infancy, the 
smiles of innocence and the looks of beauty, with the 
same penalty that was awarded to the rebel taken in 
arms; which pretended to clothe with the semblance 
of religion the-most atrocious crimes! Both in Roman 
and in Grecian history we road of self-devotion: where a 
man, for instance, devoted his life to 'the good of 
his country, believing that his blood would avert some 
impending danger; or for the prosperity of a prince, 
in the belief that the act would be equally effectual. 
Such a fool was styled, in regard to the sovereign 
to whose ckuse lie immolated himself, Devotus JVumHii 
M’djestatique ejus initially expressed* D. N. M. Q. E. 

Dextra, the right hand, Wits a ' pledge of sincerity 
among the ancients. <( Dextra pignus pacis datur; 
ipsa ffdei testis atque salutis adhibetur,; et hoc est 
illud apud Tulliuin* fidrm publicam j ussu senatus dedi; 
id est, dextram.” In many passages, and on many coins, 
we find it the invariable symbol of concord and 
fidelity. Ovid: 

/ 1 

“ Jura, tides, ubi nunc, commissaque dextera dextrae.” >• 

And Tacitus: “ Mos est* regibus, quoties in socie- 
tatem coepnt, implicare dextras.” The elevation of the 
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right hand by th<; people, or the soldiers, betokened 
assent to a given proposal. Lucan: 

■ - - “ His cunct£# simul asscnsere cohortes 

Elalastfbe alte, qua?cunque ad bella vocaret, 

Promisere xnanus.” 

From the preceding observations, the expression, 
renovari dewtras , so fiequent in ancient historians, 
will be readily understood to mean the renewal of an 
alliance. * 

Dictator, a Roman magistrate with extraordinary 
powers, and created only for extraordinary purposes.— 
Of his tremendous authority no out* is ignorant.* For 
the occasions v?hich led to his nomination* and for tie 
persons invested with the dignity, consult the Jiistorians 
of Rome. 

Du*, a day . See Annus. *. 

Discinctus, uvyirt. — Without the cinctura, m no 
modest Roman could appear before any one; and to 
be without one, or to wear one too loosely girt, was 
considered a mark of dissipation. 9 

Discus, the quoit , — a game very cimraon to Greeks 
and Romans- It was a round mass of iron, or copper, 
or stone, thicJter in the middle tftan towards tire circum¬ 
ference, and exceedingly heavy. The victor was he 
who cast the ponderous missile the furthest. Before it 
was dismissed from the hand, the discohmlus , or 
thrower, made some circular Jurns»with» the rjght 
hand to give increased velocity to the quoit. 

Divinatio, the art qf divining, was regarded as two¬ 
fold,—the natural, and the artificial. The former de- . 
pended on the flight or notes of birds; the Matter on 
the interpretation which the diviner gave to these or 
other natural phenonema. There were six kinds of * 
divination from these phenomena, the knowledge of 
which constituted distipet professions. * 1. The divin¬ 
ation by the inspection of the entrails belonged to the 
aruspices. 2. That of birds to the augurs. 3. That of 
the stars to the astrologers. 4?. Lots. 5. Dreams. 

n 2 
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6. Predictions and oracular responses lay within the 
province of the priests. The augurs, however, were 
often conversant with the thrpe first species of divination. 
To dwell op each of these subjects would require a 
volume.* 

Divits, divine ,— a term applied, by a flattery as blas¬ 
phemous as it was senseless, to many Roman emperors. 
The v poets, as Horace and Virgil, appear first to have 
been guilty of this daring* impietyand their example 
was followed by others. Tiberius^ was the first empe¬ 
ror who caused divine honours to be paid to Tiis prede¬ 
cessor : ec Sacr^it parentetn suum (Caesar) non iin- 
pprio sed religione; non appellavit eum, $ed fecit , dcum/’ 
This power* of making gods sounded strangely to the 
writer just quoted, and was evidently ridiculous to 
Tacitus, who, speaking of the apotheosis of Corn- 
modus by Severus, says, “ Sepultura more perfecta, 
ternplum et ccelestes regiones decernuntur." None 
of the emperors, however, could command temples, 
altars,-priests, and the rights of worship during their 
lives: these were reserved until their consecration in 
fne apotheosis — (see the word). In the barest spirit of 
flattery indeed, Virgil *makes one of his shepherds de¬ 
clare that Augustus should always be his god, that his 
altars should always burn: and of the same emperor 

Propertius says — 

( 

“ Arina deps Caesar dites meditatur ad Irules. ” 

And of Domitian, who called }umsejf do minus ct dens, 
Martial thus speaks: 

i( Edictum domiui dciquc nostri.” 

f 

The subject is too disgusting to be pursued. 

Divortium, legal separation of husband and wife.—• 
Divorce is said to have been first permitted by Romu¬ 
lus, for four causes: when the wife poisoned her child¬ 
ren ; when she brought spurious children as her. own 
into her husband’s house; when she committed adultery; 


♦ Sec Poster’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. book 2. chap. 12—17. 
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when she drank wine unknown to her lord. The laws 
of the Twelve Tables recognised three great causes of 
(Jivorce : adultery ; bad temper; barrenness. In the first 
case, the woiflan's dowry was retained ; in-the two last 
it was restored to her. The divortium was effected by 
a written instrument; and by the restoration of the 
keys, which on the nuptial day the woman had receped 
from her husband.—J From the specified causes, it might 
be supposed that divorces were always common in Rome; 
yet this was not % s<s ; at least, no public record of 
any remains before the year 520. This may be partly 
explained from the fact, that, as the husband had power 
of life or deathsver his wife no less than his children, 
he had a summary way of punishing the crime without 
appealing to the tribunals of justice; but in equal 
degree^at least, it evinces the excellence of female morals 
during the earliest and best age?of the republic. Whe¬ 
ther the men were equally moral, may he doubted: 
whatever their crimes, the poor wife had not the same 
remedy ; she could not sue for a divorce, a pTivilege 
which was magnanimously^ engrossed^ by the strong^ 
sex. — In the sequel, divorces were common enough. 
The Lex JulifL required that they should always be 
effected in presence of seven Ronfan citizens. 

The Greeks were still more easy as to divorce,—as 
far, at least, as respected the men . The Cretans allowed 
any husband, who was afraid of having qnfre children 
than he could maintain, to put? away his wife. Th8 
Athenians permitted it #n slight grounds: they merely 
exacted from the man a writing of divorcement, speci¬ 
fying the reason of .the separation, which reasqn was to 
be approved by the archon; or* if not, the woman had 
still a claim on him for conjugal rights. In Sparta it 
was very uncommon ; but this was owing rather to the 
virtue of the women than to the protection of the law. 
The union, huwever, cduld be dissolved by the consent 
of -both parties; and both could proceed to foriy new 
connections. Of course, adultery was one of the causes 
which enabled a man to seek a separation from his wife. 

l 3 
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Yet this adultery, in the vocabulary "of a Greek, had a 
strange signification: it meant intercourse with another 
man, without the knowledge'' of the husband; if witb { 
that knowledge and sanction, it ceased, in 1 some states 
at least, to be a crime. Sometimes the men were so 
accommodating as to lend their wives to each other. 
Tha^ Socrates lent Xantippe v to Alcibiades; and the 
laws of Athens permitted the heiress who had married 
an impotent man, to sin with his nearest Wle rela¬ 
tive, What the popular opinion* respecting adultery 
was in Sparta, may be inferred from the words of Plu¬ 
tarch^ “ Lycurgus the Spartan lawgiver, thought the 
best expedient against jealousy, was to' allow men the 
freedom of imparting the use of their wives to whom 
they should think fit, that so they might have children 
by them. This he esteemed a laudable proof of liber¬ 
ality-laughing at those who thought the violation of 
their bed such an insupportable affront as to revenge 
it by murders and cruel wars. He had a good opinion 
of that" man who, being old and having a young wife, 
should recommenjrl some virtuous handsome young man, 
that^shc might have a child by him to inherit the good 
qualities ef such a father, and who should,love this child 
as tenderly as if begotten by himself. On the other hand, 
an honest man, who had love for a married woman on 
account of her modesty and the beauty of her children, 
might with 9 good grace beg the use of her from heY 
husband,” &c. Such were this abominable people— 
such their notion of the holiest tie that binds one human 
creature to another—such their estimation of conjugal 
fidelity !. It may, indeed, be replied, that in many Gre¬ 
cian states, adultery wasnseverely punished, — by loss of 
eyes, or death ; but then this was infidelity to the mar¬ 
riage bed without the husband's sanction. It must, 
however, be admitted, that the more ancient the period, 
the less dissolute the morals. Greece in the heroic, ages 
was, in this and in mahy other respects, very different 
from the Greece immediately preceding the Christian 
era. 
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Domus, a house.-*- For the description of one, see the 
first volume of this work. 

Dona, gifts , especially * the offerings made to the 
gods.—They •were suspended to the columns and walls 
of the temples; and the formula of words used at the 
offering was Suscipe or Accipe libens ! 


■■ —— 4* generis nostri 

Jupiter sector, cape dona libens! '* 

• • 

Donaria was aj^neral expression for the .gifts de¬ 
posited in the temples. They were sometimes so nu¬ 
merous, that the priests took care to reipove them under 
the pretext that* they encumbered the edifice. A better 
use was made of them when in times of public calamity 
they were applied to the solace of the miserable, or to 
the necessities of the state. 

DutSvivini, two magistrates’Snferior to the prajtor, 
who had, indeed, cognisance of capital offences ; but 
from whose decisions a Roman citizen could appeal.— 
The Duumviri Municipals were choseij from the de¬ 
cemviri (see the word), and had almost consular powers 
in the murpcipal cities. Their offiof appeals to haVfe 
been annual. • 


E. 

• Ecce tibi vindicta ! the solemn formula *pfbnounced 
by the praetor as he delivered his staflrto the lictor, 4h#t 
with it the latter might strike the head of the slave 
enfranchised by the act. This enfranchisement was 
thus effected:—The slave and his master appearing • 
before the prajtor, the latter sajd, “ I demand the same 
freedom for this man as is enjoyed by other Romans/* 
If the magistrate consented—and such consent, except 
in peculiar cases, was a matter of course—he replied 
Dico ilium iiberum eise more Quiritium, — touching 
*at the same time the head of the slave with his rod. 
Then delivering the rod to the lictor, he repeated the 
formula already mentioned,— Ecce tibi vindicta! The 

* 4 , 
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lictor then caused the happy fellow^to dance a turn, to 
show that he had liberty to go whithersoever he pleased. 

Effigies, the images of anrmals, men or gods.—There 
was always -one at the prow of a ship, t/hich was re* 
garded—such was the ancient superstition!—as the 
tutelary being of the vessel. Such effigies existed from 
the^remotest antiquity. Again, there were effigies of 
men dead or alive. If a corpse weye uncomely to view 
(see Cadaver), there was .an effigies in its place, gene¬ 
rally constructed of wax. But effjgies of brass were 
common, and were placed in the bed-chamber by the 
widow of the deceased. Thus, in one of the stories of 
Hyginus, we are informed that Laodamia caused a brazen 
effigies of her husband to be made, placed it in her 
bedchamber, and began to worship it. And in the 
life of Caligula, Suetonius, speaking of a deceased friend 
of that ernperor, says," “ Cujus effigiem Augustus in 
cubiculo suo positam, quoHescunquc intraret, cxoscula- 
batur.” Even of living friends or near relations, the 
effigies were sometimes placed in the bedchamber. 
This was peculiarly the case of wives and lovers. 

Egregiatus, a title of honour applied to, such brave 
men as by their services had merited, if (hey could not 
obtain, some government.— Egregius was the epithet 
of the man invested with the distinction. 

El eusin' i a, mysteries held at Eleusis, a village in 
Attica, atid i instituted in honour of Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine.—Of all the Grecian festivals and religious rites, 
none were more celebrated thsn tl*ese. Grateful for 
her reception at this place, while in pursuit of her 
daughter, Ceres was believed to have taught the inha¬ 
bitants two important Jtfyjngs, — the art of agriculture, 
and the knowledge of the holy doctrine. In the esti¬ 
mation of mankind, nothing was so splendid as this 
doctrine; since jt not only purified the heart from sin, 
and expelled ignorance from the mind, hut it insured 
the favour of the gods; it taught a perfect virtue; and it 
inspired the belief that, after a peaceful death, the soul 
initiated in its mysteries should enjoy, in the Elysian 
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fields, a happiness far superior to that of other spirits ; 
that it should enjoy eternal repose in the hosom of 
% the divinity. With such* a belief, no wonder that a 
people so superstitious as the Greeks should seek the 
privileges of initiation. If any one neglected these 
mysteries in youth, he was sure to apply for the know¬ 
ledge in his advanced years; since the monitor within 
him told him that he hafli sinned, and if the wra'jfT to 
come could be averted by * fC the holy doctrine,” he 
might leave the wo^d without trembling. TJie festi¬ 
vals were hf two kinds—-the less and the greater—held 
at two periods of the year, and at two ^different places ; 
the lesser, whiqji were introductory**) the greater,«beipg 
celebrated at Agrse, on the banks of the Iltssus — the 
other at Eleusis. None were admitted »to tha fAvar^ia 
ueyaKoc,, who had not previously been purified by the 
fAi'Koa p.vcrT'f i (ii%, During the celebration of the greater, 
the judicial tribunals were closed, enmities were 
hushed, and death was decreed by the Athenian senate 
against any one, however high in dignity, who should, 
even by a private quarrel, disturb the sanctity of the 
rites. If ^thens were at Var with iftiy othfcr Greciifb 
power, any subject of that power might yet attend the 
festival wiiSi perfect security.—The uixta y.v^rrima } or 
less mysteries, require little description. During the 
nine days preceding the initiation, the postulant was 
required to keep a close rein on his thoughts, words, and 
actions ; to abstain even from lawful iJIea&fres ; to pass 
liis time in meditation and prayer. Then, adorned with 
a garland of flowers, he was admitted into the temple ; 
sacrifices were offered ; he stood on the new-flayed skin . 
of the victirrf, and by water w^s supposed to b£ purified 
from his guilt. Both in the less and the greater mys¬ 
teries, four chief ministers officiated. The first, the 
hierophant, revealed the sacred truth, and on him de¬ 
volved the task of initiating. • He appeared in splendid 
bribes; his brow wore a diadem, his hair floated on his 
shoulders; and, in additiofl to these marks of dignity, 
the better to impose respect on the postulant, his age 
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was mature, his voice was modulated, and his words 
flowing and graceful. His office was for life, and celi¬ 
bacy was obligatory on him. p The second minister who 
partook in the duties of initiation, and who bore the 
consecrated taper, also wore a diadem, but was per¬ 
mitted to marry. The herald was the third; and it was 
his duty to proclaim what was passing, to see that the 
mysteries were observed with proper solemnity, and to 
scare the profane from the ^acred rites. The fourth ad¬ 
minister*^ at the altar. So anxious were these impos¬ 
tors to distinguish themselves, that the hrst called 
himself the representative of Jove; the second, of the 
St^n; vthe third, of Mercury; and the fourth, of the Moon. 
All were of distinguished birth ; the hierophant in par¬ 
ticular, who was always chosen from the sacred family 
of the Eumolpidte. Besides these, there were many 
inferior functionaries—^ome visible, others hidden—to 
carry on the imposture with more success : and many 
magistrates were also present; not, indeed, at the initi¬ 
ation, hut at E^eusis ; and it was their duty to see that 
no disturbance was created, no irregularity committed. 
3 'he.se formed a sbrt of senate, with one of {lie archons 
for the time being at their head: nor did they hesitate 
to punislt with death auy violation of the standing rules. 
The celebration of the greater mysteries occupied nine 
days, chiefly devoted to sacrifices, processions, and other 
acts of worship. The examination of those who had 
heeji purified b^ the kisser mysteries, and who were 
preparing for the greater, was i# appearance rigorous. 
All who had been concerned in any species of magic ; 
who had even involuntarily committed homicide; who 
had heed declared infamous by the laws, or been guilty 
of any atrocious crime; were excluded. Yet this was 
a farce: for a notorious robber was initiated; while 
some of the most virtuous* men in Greece—Epami- 
nondas, Agesilaus, Socrrftes, Diogenes —..declined the 
honour, from a hearty contempt of its pretended 
advantages; and this, indeed, was one of the charges 
of impiety brought against Socrates. The instruc- 
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tion of the priests which preceded the initiation, tended 
to the repression of every tumultuous passion, — to 
k $ass the novitiate, which*was always a year in dur¬ 
ation, so as tS merit the sublime blessing to which they 
aspired. Of the ceremonies which attended the initi¬ 
ation we know little ; since every postulant was required, 
under the most dreadful^ oaths, to conceal whateve^he 
saw or heard withtn the hallowed precincts; and he 
who violated the oath was not only put to death, but 
devoted to the ej^«ration of all posterity. *Yet the 
priests of ancient, like the freemasons of modern times, 
could not prevent the disclosure of soi we»facts. Crowned 
with myrtle, and enveloped in robCs which, froril this 
day, were preserved as sacred relics, the novices were 
conducted beyond the boundary impas&ble to the rest 
of men. The hierophant, with his symbols of supreme 
deity, and his three assistant^representing the three 
other gods, were carefully visible. Lest any should 
have been introduced not sufficiently prepared*for the 
rites, the herald exclaimed, “ Far from whence the pro¬ 
fane, the impious, all who are polluted by^sin! M If 
any such were present, and did not instantly dejpart, 
death was the never-failing doom. The skins of new- 
slain victims were now placed uifder the feet of the no¬ 
vices, the ritual of initiation was read, and hymns were 
chanted in honour of Ceres. The novices moved on, 
*vhile a deep sound rose from beneath as rf*the earth 
itself were complaining ; the thunder peafeil ; the light¬ 
ning flashed ; and* spectres glided through the vast ob¬ 
scurity, moaning, sighing, and groaning. Mysterious 
shades, the messengers of the infernal deities. Anguish, • 
Madness, Famine, Diseases, a§d Death, flitted around; 
and the explanations of the hierophant, delivered in a 
solemn voice, added to the horrors of the scene. This 
was intended as a representation of the infernal regions, 
wherqjcnisery had its %eat. they advanced, amidst 
the groans which issued from the darkness, were distin¬ 
guished those of the suicides—thus punished for cow¬ 
ardly deserting the post which the gods had assigned 
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them in this world. But the scenes which the novices had 
hitherto beheld, seemed to be a sort of purgatory, where 
penal fires and dire anguish, and the unutterable horror^ 
of darkness, were believed, after countless agcfe of suffering, 
to purify from the guilt acquired in this mortal life. Sud¬ 
denly the bursting open of two vast gates with a terrific 
soi\nd, dimly displayed to their sight, and faintly bore 
to tfeeir cars, the torments of those whose state was 
everlasting, — who had pasred the bounds beyond which 
there is no hope. On the horrors of this abode of an¬ 
guish and despair a curtain may he dropped; the subject 
is unutterable. .Onwards proceeded the novices, and 
we r e soon conducted into another region ; that of ever¬ 
lasting bliss?” the sojourn of the just'—of those whose 
hearts had been purified, and whose minds had been 
enlightened, by “ the holy doctrine.’* This was Ely¬ 
sium— the joys of wfttch were equally unutterable, 
equally incomprehensible, to mortals not admitted into 
these mysteries. Here a veil was in like manner thrown 
over thit scene. 

Such is all the glimpse we can obtain of the famous 
Eieusinian mysteries. What was the doctrine taught? 
what' the object of the priests ? wliat the real advan¬ 
tages of initiation ? These questions we should vainly 
attempt to answer. In all probability, the mysteries 
were derived from Egypt; but we are more ignorant 
of priestly*imposture in that country, than in any othei 
or. earth. By many writers it has been supposed that 
in this temple was taught a purer religion, — the unity 
of the Godhead, among other things, — than could be 
comprehended, or at least could be tolerated, by the 
vulgar. This hypothesis' is wholly gratuitous. The 
emblems of the four deities; the fact, that the rites 
themselves were instituted in honour of two others — 
Ceres and Proserpine; the i "triumphal passage of the 
great idol Iacchus from Athens tef Eleusis, which always 
took p^ace on the sixth day of the [xsyuXa., 

sufficiently disprove the inculcation of that sublime 
truth. Again, as thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
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—not merely wise pien—but ignorant ones—not merely 
men, but women and children,—were initiated; if the 
^octrine they-learned was elevated and so rational, 
would it not liave had some effect on the popular mind ? 
If, for instance, the existence of one only God, and a 
higher degree of morality, were Inculcated ; would not 
the notions have gradually pervaded the great mjiss 
of the people, and jultiriiately have tended to the very 
extirpation of idolatfy, and /f the grosser vices ? So 
far was this from being the result, that we •find the 
initiated diemselves among the most superstitious and 
sensual of the Grecian population. # 

Emancipate the act by which a son was rescind 
from the patria potestas , or paternal auihofity, in the 
more rigorous sense of the word.—The power of the 
father over his children in ancient Rome was unrivalled. 
Well does Justinian observe, Jus potestatis quod 
liabemus in liberos^ proprium est civium Romanorum : 
nulli enim sunt homines qui talem in liberos- habeat 
potestatem qualem nos habemus.” This potesias in¬ 
volved the power of life and death; the right to sell the 
son three times, and to diffyose absolutely o^ whatever 
that son might acquire by his industry; to disinherit 
him even without assigning a reason, to expef him the 
paternal roof; or condemn him to labour with slaves. 
This enormous authority was, indeed, circumscribed by 
tfie emperors; but it had subsisted entire *from the 
foundation of the republic; and-even Sftef this circiwi*- 
scription, it was too qjpple, since the son was still the 
domestic of the father. Hence the Emancipatio , which, 
though it greatly mitigated the severity of the Jus * 
* Patrium , did not render the ^on independent: if he 
was no longer the slave, he was still the libertus, or 
freedman, of his father: he could labour, indeed, for 
himself; but he was compelled to award his father a 
certain return from the*profits? of his industry, and the 
■p^ppefty he might inherit, or otherwise derive from any 
source. If he died without will, the father was his 
heir; and in any case his children were*under the 
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guardianship of the latter. Still emancipation was a 
good incalculable. 

Emeriti, those who had 4 served the stipulated time/ 
in any office,—The term was usually applied to soldiers 
whose term of service was expired.— Emeritum was the 
recompence which such soldiers obtained. At first this 
rejoin pence was in land ; but, by Augustus, a sum of 
money was substituted. r Q 

Equitare, to ride on hbx&eback, According to Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, the Thessalians w^re the first to tame 
and mount horses, long after the invention of chariots. 
That province .had certainly horsemen, who, at a very 
early period of antiquity, encountered wild beasts, and 
in the sanie way advanced to battle. The appearance 
of a man on horseback, doubtless, gave origin to the 
term centaur: both were believed to be the same 
animal; nor need wc- be surprised at this/ as the 
Mexicans fell into the same errcY in regard to the 
Spaniards. Bridles were soon in use. 

n “ Fraena Pelcthronii Lapitlise, gyrosque dedere, 

Impositi dor so.” Vikg. 

And so were horse-cloths, some very splendid. Virgil: 

“ St^.bant tercentura nitidi in pr&$epibus,altis. 

Omnibus externplo Teucris jubet online auci 
Instratos ostro ali pedes pictisque tapelis. 

Aurea pectoribus demissa inonilia pendent.” 

Of saddles u and stirrups, however, we have no mention; 
so'lhat some agility was required to mount and guide 
them:— * 

-Corpora saltu 

if Subjiciunt in equos.” 

But then the animals w 3re taught to bow the knee for 
the more ready convenience of the riders: — 

“ Inde inclinatus collupi, submissos et arnios 
De more, inflexis c precbebat scandere terga 
Cruribus.’* *811 .ins Ttat. 

• m 

* V 

And less agile persons could mount by a ladder, or on 
the backs £>f their slaves, or by heaps of stones raised 
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for the purpo/e.—Jhe art of riding was in vogue among 
the Athenians, who had expert masters to teach it. 
^'rom the heroic times, horses were shod in a manner 
not much unMke the present. Little bells ^were tied to 
their necks, that they might be accustomed to the clank 
of armour, and to the sound of warlike instruments in 
battle. The Romans were no less addicted to the jjt J 
and where animals #ver€? not always at hand, the exer¬ 
cise of mounting afld dismounting, whether armed or 
1 not, was acquired by, means of wooden horses, •%-which 
indeed, w£re very Sommon. 

Equites, horsemen } or knights , wqj*e distinguished 
from foot soldiers at a very early period. — They*wgre 
chosen for their wealth or their family ; so # that 'nnreu;, 
both in Athens and Sparta, indicated one wh<* belonged 
to a certain order in the state. Eques among the 
Rom a if! had a similar meaningw By Romulus, who is 
made the author 9t every thing Roman, the most dis¬ 
tinguished youths, it is said, were appointed to serve 
on horseback as a body guard to the scprereign.* (See 
Celebes.) The number was at first 300 ; by Tarquin 
it was augmented to 1806; and theife was soon adP- 
mitted a third or intervening order, between the senators 
and the p«op*fe. There is, however, a distinction be¬ 
tween Equites and Equester Ordo . The latter always 
signifies an order in the state; but the signification of 
\Jie former varies with the import of the accompanying 
words. When applied to the uihabiffintS *of the city, 
during peace, it always denoted the same order; but 
used in connection with the army, it merely distin¬ 
guished the cavalry from the infantry. Other men • 
served on horseback during a campaign, besidef the sons 
of rich or noble families. In Tact, such could not pos¬ 
sibly be in number sufficient to constitute the strength 
of an army. But reverting to the Equester Ordo , the 
qualification, besides birth, was anciently 400,000 ses~ 
The annual review which took place on the ides 
of July, and which extended from the Templum 
Honoris to the Capitol, was one of great pomp. On 
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this occasion, those who had not the pecuniary quali¬ 
fication required by law were degraded to the class of 
citizens; the same penaltj^was inflicted on such as/ 
were notorious for dissolute inorals. Betides the duty f 
of serving in the war, the eguites had the privilege of 
dispensing justice in conjunction with the senators. At 
flrat, this Was the privilege of the senators only, that is, of 
a number elected from that body, for the right was not 
personal: the Lex Sempfynia gale them for a time 
the exencise of the privilege, to fhe exclusion of the * 
senators; but the Lex Servilia restored the excluded 
order; and the JLex Lima fixed the number of judgeB 
as-eqtially consisting of senators and equites . A subse¬ 
quent law,* indeed (Lex Plantia ), placed even the ple¬ 
beians in«the judicial office ; hut Caesar deprived them 
of the right. Under the emperors, the senators and 
the equates had the rcust lucrative posts: th#/ had, 
in (feed, under the republic, been *the farmers of the 
public revenues; hut they now looked to such offices 
as their birthright. We have the authority of Cicero 
for asserting that the flower of the Roman chivalry, 
tfie ornament of'Rome, the'strength of the empire, lay 
in these engrossers of the public revenues: — (f Florem 
equitum RomanorumJ ornamentum cifltafis, finn$- 
mentum reipublicac, publicanorum online contineri." 

Ergasttjlum, a prison-house for slaves in the Country- 
houses of the wealthy.— It was merely a cellar, wlie^e 
thMight of daySvas admitted through narrow chinks, 
and where the poor wretches were kept in fetters, ex¬ 
cept when theit services were required at the mill, the 
cutting of stone, hewing of wood, drawing of water, 
and other servile occupations. Each ergustulum con¬ 
tained about fifteen slaves, and was, in fact, their only 
home, until the emperor Adrian, compassionating their 
situation, abolisjied these ergastula. ^ 

Eunuch i, eunuchs , though "-derived fr<*m the East, 

were,, after the accession of the emperors, couYnipir 
enough in Rome. They were peculiarly the servants 
of the Roman matrons; and among other duties, they 
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combed. 



Claudian; 

i 
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fee!4 the Oliver ewer to their mistresses 


<* futurua 

Pecteoat domic* tfrhitm, et #wpe lavaifti 
Ktwjus in argonto fympftii&i gestabat alumni*/’ 


What pests they subsequently became to* the I swer 
Empire, is known p every reader of history, 

Evectio, pcrmi Mm to«use the public horses in & 
journey,—a favouj which appears to have been fro* 
quently and inconsiderately granted by some princes. 
Without a diploma, or written mandate from court, 
no one could command a single vehicle or home*; tuid 
this diploma was, in addition, to he countdrsjgned by 
the governor of every province through "which ho 
passed. 

Evooare Alimas, io invoke the souls of the dead.— 
Among the Greeks, NiV 1 invocation of the dead was*an 
act of religion, which had its priests, its temples, and 
its Dii Mnnos, or infernal gods£ who w&ie belie'ted to 
preside over these neciom&ntic rites. This invocatiqp 
was also common in kojite? and was rltade iff the tomb 
of the deceased. Horace: 


ft 


Ik 


Anidia brtfi ibus implicate v^peri 
Criue*., et incomptum caput 
Juhet sepulciis capiificos cratas, 



Tftie silence of night, at the time .of theme** moon, wife 
considered the most favourable period for the cele¬ 
bration of these mystical rites. Horace 4. 


w Nox et Diana qu«se silentuim regit 

f Arcana cum fiuntfacra.” 

$ 

♦ * 

Among the Athenians, the Psyehagoges were the priests, 
wHose office it was to gvokei and tsonsuk the departed 
in the temple^.of the Dii Mane sf. These impostors were 
helcWer ffiucb respect ^trough their pretension to grqajt 
purity of life. They dwelt fn #aves or vaults; were $aid 
to be unacquainted with woinefi, never to have eaten 
von. u. * u 
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any thing which had life, never to liaye Men polluted 
by the touch of a dead body. 

Evocatio, had other meanings. — It was applied to 
the summons or voluntary return to the arnry of veteran 
soldiers who had served their legal time. In judicial 
proceedings, it signified the mandate of the praetor, ad- 
drescsd to the defendant to appear at a certain time, 
and answer the complaint of tne plaintiff. Sometimes 
this mandate was delivered verbally by the lictor, at the 
residence* of the defendant. If the accused were not in 
his usual abode, the mandate was contained in a letter 
to the magistrate of the place where he had taken re¬ 
fuge, to compel his return. If he remained at home, 
and obstinately refused to open his door to admit the 
lictor, another expedient was devised, which ought to 
be known for the advantage of our sheriffs’ officers, and 
for the information of 1 our sapient legislators. * Three 
successive edicts were, iu the presence of witnesses, 
affixed fjo his door, each allowing him an interval of ten 
days 4o appear; and if, after the third summons, he 
still refused to obey, his property was summarily seized, 
and -sold fVy pubiic auction lor the benefit jpf his cre¬ 
ditors. This was infinitely better than the hide-and- 
seek foolery of our bum-bailiffs. { * » 

Ex An i mi tui Sentkntia, the formula of the oath 
propounded in courts of justice to every person from 
whom an oath was required.—It is equivalent to “ yost 
sliall well aiid truly swear.” 

Exauctoratio, the dismissal of* a soldier after the 
due term of service, who, a3 a veteran, had a claim to 
recompenee.—In this it differs from missio, which im¬ 
plies thd unconditional dismissal of a soldier before the 
expiration of the appointed time; that is, before the 
expiration of twenty years' service. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, exauctowtio signifies to dismiss in disgrace: 

Severitatis tantse fuit in militesj” says an-author, speak¬ 
ing of Severus, J c ut ssepe leg? ones integra^maiH?- 
toraverit.” * » v 

Excomkunicatiq, was nearly as common among the 
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pagans as among the Christians of the middle ages. —Of 
this spiritual penalty, there were three degrees. The 
first cut oft' the delinquent from all intercourse with his 
kindred. The second merely excluded Him from the 
public exercise of religion ; from the temples and sacri¬ 
fices. The third, which was the most rigorous, forbade 
any one to harbour him, # to give him shelte^or food. 

Excubias, the ityht-guard* sentry , which appears 
to have be*?n as well understood in ancient as in modern 
times.— For the institution, however, of this * service, 
which would require more space to explain than we can 
devote to it, we must refer to military antiquarian at We 
shall only obsevve, that there was watch by flight and 
day; that the password varied with evejy wajch ; that 
there were sentinels to every company as well as to 
every army, to every gate of the camp as well as to every 
outpost; and that, t to prevent treason, no soldier could 
know beforehand what post he was to occupy. J?or 
the same reason,—want of space to do adequate jftsjice to 
the subject,—we must refer the reader to'similar works 
for the description of the IjxERCiTATiOjTES, o^exercisA 
of the Greece and Roman soldiers: that such exercises 
were perpetual, is evident from 'the very name of an 
army, ExefoiFus, from exerceo. * Miles,’* says Seneca, 
“in media pace decurrit sineullohoste, vallum jacit, et 
super vacuo labore lassatur, ut suflicere #necessario 
pfissit ” ; 

ExHiEREDATio, disinheriting , which, according to a 
law of the Twelve Tallies, any Roman father could do 
without assigning a reason.—No doubt, the privilege was 
abused; for afterwards it was provided that, in, so ex¬ 
traordinary a case, reason shored always be given, in 
default of which the son might demand the setting 
aside of the will, on the presumption that the testator 
was not of sane mind. * * 

Exp jAjao^atisfactiofi made to some deity for the 
cSmfmssion of a crime.— TJie forms (rf expiation were 
as various as the occasions were numerous. To in¬ 
stance two only, from the religion of Greece. • If a ho- 
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mickle of distinguished station wished to appease the 
gods to avert the vengeance which the Eumenides or 
Furies were preparing for him, the sacrificial rites for 
the occasion were performed by some one of high dig¬ 
nity, often by the sovereign. A sucking pig was laid 
on the altar, and killed with unusual solemnity; with 
the blood the hands of the homicide were sprinkled ; 
libations were offered to Jupiter Expigtor; the remnants 
of the sacrifice were thrown away; and cakes composed 
of meal, salt, and water were burnt«on the altar, while 
prayers were devoutly offered to the Eumenides.—Ex¬ 
piations were sometimes made for whole cities; and 
in the more ancient times, to remove or prevent, or 
to avert ah impending calamity, human victims were 
immolated. Subsequently, human blood was regarded 
as most expiatory; and parents brought their own 
children for the purpose of seeing their' 1 ' veins 
opened, and the warm current sprinkled over the cul¬ 
prit. All these sacrifices are illustrations of a most 
important truth,—that without shedding of blood there 
cquld be no remission. The culprits,—even those who 
offered a sacrifice,—acknowledged that they deserved the 
fate of the victim, and piously expressed a hope that 
its blood would be received instead of their o »vn. 

Expositio, exposure of a child . — This practice 
was well known in Greece, except at Thebes, which 
forbade it'by law. In Sparta, it was rather infanticide 
than expositions No sooner did an infant see the day, 
than, with the nurse, it was brought before the elders of 
the tribe to which the family belonged ; its shape and 
form were rigorously examined ; and if it were of a 
sickly of delicate form, #r if its preservation were re¬ 
quired neither by the circumstances of the parents, nor 
by the interests of the country, it w T as thrown into a 
gulf near Mount Taygetus. At Athens, where the 
parent alone had the poorer of Isfe and do»th over his 
new-born offspring, the infant was placed at liis~‘Jedf. 
If he took it up in his arms, it was saved : if, through 
some natural defect, or from the slenderness of his cir- 
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cumstances, he averted his looks, it was taken away 
and exposed, or even destroyed. What more humili¬ 
ating to human nature, t<J the boasted reason of man, 
than the fact, that this horrible barbarity* was approved 
by most of the Greek philosophers ? Even “ the 
divine Plato,* 4 as he has been blasphemously termed 
by some writers, records his approbation the prac¬ 
tice ; and Aristotjp maintains, that where the means 
of support are inadequate;* tfie woman has a right to 
destroy the offsprir% in her womb. At Rome,*the prac¬ 
tice was the same as at Athens, only the child was not 
destroyed: it was simply exposed in* a basket well 
frequented places; doubtless, in the hope that someHrich 
or childless person would have compassion on it.—The 
laws of some Germanic tribes prove that this horrible 
barbarity was not Confined to Greece and Rome. In 
Frisia*and Saxony, the infant which had not yet sucked 
its mother's breast,*might be destroyed. Without*the 
humanising influence of Christianity, man, whatever 
his intellectual qualities, is a savage. 9 ~ 

ExsequtuB, funerals . gee Cada ver. , « 

ExsiLiimr. See Aqu& et Ignis Interdictio. • 
Exta, entrails , inspected by the auspices ^hen au¬ 
guries werti required. They consisted of the tongue, the 
heart, the liver, the kidneys, &c.; which, if in a clean, 
sound state, were sagely regarded as ominops of good ; 
fcf unclean or diseased, as portentous of e^il. They 
were, subsequently to the inspection, oftered to the gods, 
sometimes fully Tcfost&l, now half roasted. Virgil: 

“ In flammam jugulant pecudcs, et viscera vivis 
Eripiunt, cumuiantque oneratis Jancibus ajas.” 

The knaves who managed the imposture could obtain 
what augury they wished. 



* * 

Fabricenses, manufacturers , artisans , who wer‘ 
employed for the public service in various cities of the 

m S 
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empire.—They formed a distinct college, into which no 
one was admitted whose good conduct and skill in his 
particular craft did not recommend him to the notice of 
the governor. % But if in this respect his place was one 
of honour, in others it was one of degradation. For 
the rest of his life he was forced to labour in the same 
arsenal; hat could not quit his post, or migrate to any 
other city ; and, that he might he known by every one, 
his arm was branded : Stigmata , hoc est note# public#, 
fabricenMinn brachiis , ad imitationem tyronum infligun - 
tur, ut hoc saltern modo non latitante possint agnosci. 
If onq of the body fled, the rest were responsible for his 
flight; and if he died without lawful *heirs, his sub¬ 
stance became the property of the college. 

Facies, the face. —The ladies of ancient times were 
as attentive to the seat of beauty as their successors. 
While the men simply washed it every moriiing in 
water, the women had various contrivances for adding 
to its delicacy and fairness. Asses' milk was much in 
request; and one lady, Poppea, though in exile, is said 
tQ.hare kept 500 she-asses for the purpose not merely 
of bathing ner face, but her whole body, i» the milk. 
Hence Juvenal: 

' *• . i 

•- “ atque illo lacte fovetur, * 

Propter quod secum comites educit asellas, 

Exsul Ilyperboreum si dimittatur ad axem.” 

« 

l^t>r was paiptiug unknown. -Ovid : 

“ Scitis et inducta candorem retire cerft; 

Sanguine qua; vero non rubet, arte rubet.’* 

Fasces, the symbols of execution , as borne by the 
lie ors before each magistrate who presided over the 
administration of justice.—If a person of high dignity 
met the procession, the fasces were lowered; hence the 
expression, submittere faces? to denote the salutation of 
persons in authority. * - 

Fasti, marble tablets , on which the Romans 
for the use of posterity, the exploits of their heroes’ 
magistrates* public events, laws, ceremonies, &c, 
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The pontiffs were the first annalists of Rome; but 
their meagre dates and facts were carefully concealed 
from the people, and pl&ed in the recesses of their 
temples, to be consulted by the privileged only. In 
550, however, Flavius, secretary to the pontiff, who 
had access to the penetralia , published a sort of calen¬ 
dar (see Annus) from the tables. But thesffcare the Fasti 
Majores. The fasti Minores, which were divided into 
the Consvlares and the Caknkares, —the former denoting 
the consular acts ; % the latter the days of the month which 
were lucky or unlucky for sacrifices, &c.—were open to 
the public on certain occasions. * • 

Fax, a towh. —Those used In funeral processions 
were of bark, covered with resin. The use was soon 
transferred to civil cases, and fasces were as "usual in the 
houses of the great as our rushlights. The Fasces 
nuptiftles were borne before th8 bride, as she was forci¬ 
bly taken from the* arms of her mother to be carried to 
her husband's house. As the nuptials ware always 
celebrated in the evening, and as the processidtT from 
the one house to the other was an integral part of Jthe 
ceremony* torches were indispensable!* Tlfey were also 
used on the more solemn occasion of purifying the peo¬ 
ple in FebrAry, the last month of the year (see Annus), 
when sacrifices were offered by night to the DU Manes . 
We may add, that they were burnt in sepulchres. 

• Feciales, a college of twenty priests, Elected like 
the pontiffs, and whose functions grejJUy resembled 
those of heralds it afms during the middle ages. They 
were instituted by Numa, and were selected from the 
most distinguished families of Rome, They were to 
be presented at all negotiations for peace, at all deliber¬ 
ations of war; and as no unjust war was to be undertaken— 
such was the profession of the most ambitious people 
the world has ever seen ! ■*- a religious sanction was in¬ 
tended^ be given to ^very attempt at aggrandisement. 
‘Wihe chief duty of the # Feeiales, -see Bellum. # 

Femina, See Filia. 

Feralia, feasts of the dead , held annually in the ’ 

M 
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month of February.—They were brought, we are told, 
by the Trojan iEneas into Latium. Thus Ovid: 

“ Hunc morem ASneas jfietaris idoneus aqctor 
Attrdit in terras, justo La tine, tuas. 

Ille patris genio solemnia dona ferebat, 

Hinc populi ritus edid cere novos.** 

But Nuina^^t said to have regulated the ceremonies, 
and appointed eleven successive days»for their duration. 
The surviving kindred, aite/ the due performance of 
sacrifices* to the DU Manes , and the invocation of the 
departed shades, feasted together on "the tomb, and left 
a share for the ghost. They doubted not of two ad¬ 
vantages thus procured to the dead,—that during the 
days in question there was a suspension of penal tor¬ 
ments, and that the spirits thus allowed to revisit their 
sepulchres were refreshed by the dainties. Poor human 
nature! *■ 

Ferine, festivals , when labour w&s prohibited — ex¬ 
cept, indeed, the completion of some public work was 
concerned—and men were required to be present at the 
sacrifices. Of Ferice there were many kinds, according 
to tha obje&s for v which they were institutedgenerally 
in memory of some important national event. 

Fjdicul^e, a species* of torture inflicted on criminals 
by small cords. — They appear to have been tied very 
tightly round the arms, legs, &c., while the accused was 
extended on a painful couch. Some added, that he wai 
also lacerated* by pincers. 

Fima, Femina, an unmarried gwl and wife , were 
anciently kept in close tutelage. Their apartment was 
.the most secluded, generally the highest, in the house; 
their tim& was passed un^er the eye of the ihother, as a 
guardian in some kind of manual labour, usually spin¬ 
ning or weaving; they never issued from the house 
except on urgent or indispensable occasions, as when 
sacrifices were to be offered ; and care was*, tal^en that 
nothing immodest should be uttered in their presSftce" 
by their nearest kindred: before them, the father would 
not even embrace the mother; they saw no man 
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except in presence of -their parents or guardians; and in 
Greece, they never sat at table with the males of the 
family, — g. practice ancielitly unknown in Rome, but 
ultimately introduced. The daughters of men who had 
served the republic were downed at the public expense. 
When married, the woman retained her maiden name. 
When travelling, women, whether mar^jgd or single, 
were carried in a ylose vehicle invisible to every body. 
When atr home, some were so closely confined that they 
could not pass from one part of the house to another 
without" permission. Thus Antigone, in Euripides, 
cannot ascend to the top of the house to see the army of 
Argos besieging Thebes, without her mother s leave * and 
that this was an uncommon indulgence, appears from the 
jealous care of the old domestic appointed to guard 
her : 

• • 

“ But you, Antigone, my royal charge, 

The blooming glory of your father’s house, * 

Stir not — though suffered by your mother’^leave, 
Some time from your apartment to withdraw, 

And to ascend the house’s lofty top, 

From thence the Argian forces to survey,: 

Buf stay till first I see the way be clear, 

That by a citizen you be no^seen. 

Ant! flam your ro^al honour derogate.” 

Potter’s Trans* 

» 

Tha^ wives, at least young wives, were spider equal 
Restraint, is evident from the reproach addressed to 
Hermione by her duenna: * * ** * 

“ Go in! nor stancT thus gazing at the doors, 

Lest you lament the scandal you’ll incur, 

Should you be seen before the hall to appear! ” 

Totter. 

And Menander expressly affirms that the door of the 
av'Ki\ was the utmost bound to which women ought to 
go: * 

•*y*-* s Tbu go beyond the married women’s bounds, 

And stand before thediall, which*is unfit; 

The laws do not permit a freeborn bride 
Further than to the outer door to go.” • 
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When become matrons; the mothers of several children; 
they had certainly more liberty; but this depended on 
the mere pleasure of the husband; and never could 
they see any pialc; however intimately connected with 
the house; unless the husband were present. Hence 
the complaint of the Athenian wife: 

** BuHflrictly us poor woirun they confine 
Within our chambers, under loftc and key; 

Make use of mastitis, goblins, any thing t, 

That may adulterers fright.” « 

The case, however, was very different in Sparta, where 
the maidens weit? allowed a strange licence,— to contend 
with young men in the public exercises, and that not 
modestly, but in pnris naturalihiw. The object of 
this liberty was twofold,—to overcome the tempter 
by openly braving him, and to procure husbands. But 
the married women of Lacedscmonia were chaste enough; 
they never appeared in the streets without a veil: and 
Sparta iffthc only exception to the rule. Every where else, 
—in Home as"in Greece,—the condition of the women 
wrs servile, ancl^ they were subject to the most jealous 
watching, until the corruption of public manners gave 
i in punity to every species of immodesty. To recline 
at supper, was certainly an immodest po'sture, es- 
p ec ially as she was loosely habited on such occa- 
m igS, and as her companions on the same jcouch 
as ht be," and often were, men ; but this is scarce!^ 
bad as appearing in the same bath,—a licence 
permitted for some time (see BajSeiTm). This was very 
different from the period when the husband, who knew 
' that his wife had appeared in the streets without a veil, 
or been accessible to anySmen at home other than a near 
relation, would have divorced her, or even put her to 
death. Long they were rigorously debarred from the 
use of wine; and the kej of *lhe cellar (see Cl avis) was 
never delivered to them by tfie husband; * lest v they 
should drink: and*that a constant dread might hairig 
over them, their nearest relatives were permitted to kiss 
them, expressly to know if they had violated the injunc- 
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don. Nor are instances wanting, in which the woman 
who stole the keys, or was caught at the liquor, was 
put to deatjji with impunity; in one case by her own 
kindred, in another by the incensed hugband. In the 
sequel, the Roman wives were as forward as those of 
Sparta; they had every species of liberty, and some 
were known even to wrestle in the aren&jjf the circus 
and amphitheatre.* 

Filiuf, son .—Both in ancient Greece and Rome, the 
father had the poWfcr of life and death over his» children, 
but not 111 the same degree. In Greece, he could only 
destroy the infant just born (see Expositio) ; in Rome, 
he could put die offending child to death at any period, 
unless emancipated from the patria potesta ^see Eman¬ 
cipate). In Greece, when the son became !L citizen, he 
escaped from the patria potestas , though he was bound 
alike Ify law and custom to hoftour, assist, and, if ne¬ 
cessary, to maintain his parents. We have before spoken 
of the power which the father had of selling his son 
three times as a slave; if, however, he^Consenerti for 
that son to marry, he could no longer sell him. Under 
the Latin emperors, the power of sellfhg Was restricted 
to cases where the father was in danger of jperishing 
through waift. * 

Flagellate, scourging, which generally preceded 
execution, and which took place in prison^ before the 
judge, or on the way to the fatal place ; it was inflicted 
iu some cases by rods, in others by ^hips with many 
thongs; the latte* being the more severe, as the end of 
each thong was provided with a hard substance, generally 
bone, sometimes metal.—The scourging a virgin was. 
for the more respectable ; th^ a fiagelh for the vilest, 
for those especially who were condemned ad crucem . 
(See Damnatus.) The Christian knows in what 
manner the Saviour of men condescended to these hu- • 
anilities^... • ^ 

“^lamen, a priest attached to the worship of some 
particular god.—By Nuroa, three fiamines are said to 
have been instituted, — one for Jupiter, o®e for Mars, 
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one for Romulus under the name of Quiknus. The 
number was subsequently increased to fifteen, as the gods 
of Rome were multiplied; n&y, each deified j»mperor had 
hhflamen. (See Apotheosis.) They were elected in 
the assemblies of the people, and were consecrated by 
the pontiffs. 

Fcedus, (mesalliance, was contracted in various man* 
ners.— Sometimes, as the oath wa^ taken, a pig was 
struck by the Fecialis (see the word), to denote that, if 
he did not observe it, Jupiter might strike him as he 
struck the pig; hence the ancient expression, ferire 
fcedus . But this custom was superseded by each of the 
contracting parties touching the altar at <the same time. 
Thus in Virgil: 

“ Tango aras, roediosque ignes, et numina test or.” 

And when the solemn-rites of religion could *not be 
conveniently celebrated, the junction of the right hands 
was equally binding.—See Dextra. 

Foues, gaits or doors of a house.—When any one 
bv night knocked at the door, the poTter was wont to 
demand hoW many were present. If, whether by night 
or day, he did not choose to admit them, not content 
with banging the door in their faces,—wt invite the at¬ 
tention of modern porters to the laudable practice of 
their predecessors,— he beat them back with his staff; 

and if that did not do. he ascended the wtfll and threv 

* » 

stones at them.-' The Greeks had knockers to their 
doors; but we do not see that tln< Romans had. There 
were often statues on each side, which were thought to 
. be preservatives against magic. On extraordinary oc¬ 
casions, fhey were ornamented with garlands. 

Forum, market-place, public square .— No town, how¬ 
ever small, was without a forum, where the people 
might assemble.* In the mote ancient times, justice was 
administered there in \he open air; and -ev^n when 
magnificent buildings were erected for the purpose’ 
place retained its name. Rome had seventeen of these 
/ora or market-places, and three for tribunals, the former 
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denominated venaUa, the latter civilia. The fora eivilia 
were also the rendezvous of persons who had private 
business, ar^l still oftener df idle loungers. 

Fratres*Arvales, twelve priests, instituted, we are 
told, by Romulus, to offer public sacrifices for the fer¬ 
tility of the fields, and a good harvest. They were 
elected for life, nor could they lose their riiaracter by 
captivity or exile. • 

Frumi^taria Res, com * provisions. —Throughout 
the empire, the care^of the corn was a national "concern, 
being preserved in % public granaries under the care of 
proper officers, called frumentarii , who distributed it 
both to the arjjiy and people, at *such a price as Was 
fixed by the praetor or president of the province. They 
were occupied too in buying corn, &c. from private in¬ 
dividuals, and collecting it in the shape of tax from all 
who wfk-e liable to the burthen -*-and several provinces 
furnished a given quantity yearly. The frumentatio, 
or distribution of corn, was often gratuitous, .and was 
the most popular act of a sovereign. Augustus is^said 
by Dio Cassius to have distributed at one time Jo 
200,000 persons ; Tiberius relieved a greater number; 
Severus far outdid even the latter. We must observe 
that fnnmn&im, taken, as it lfsually is, in a generic 
sense, comprehended all the fruits of the earth. 

Fun emboli, rope-dancers , whose art is very ancient. 
-•-There were several species of rope-dancers : some 
turned round the cord in a perpetuaPcirMar motioh, 
like a wheel round»its*uxle ; others glided along a cord 
on their breasts, using their arms and legs as rudders ; 
some ran along the rope horizontally, and with much « 
agility; others, not satisfied »with .this dexterity, in 
treading it, leaped, danced, and cut the most fantastic 
capers on it. Many of the emperors patronised the en¬ 
tertainment. • 

Funujs,. •See Cadaver. 

"“rPusTUARiuM, a scourging with staves ,—a punishment 
infiicted on the free only, slaves being beaten with virgte, 
or rods. Yet the punishment was more severe; it was 
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often designedly fatal. Death by. fustigation was 
anciently the lot of several offenders ; especially for 
thieves, the perjured, the soddmites, and eveij those who 
were guilty ofra repetition of inferior offences. The 
punishment was often inflicted on soldiers. No sooner 
did the tribune touch with his staff the ear of the guilty, 
than at the signal the other soldiers fell without mercy 
on the wretch, until he expired spader their blows. 
Sometimes stones were usect Us well as staves. , 


6 * 

§ 1 

G*Ai/EA, a head-pifae, defensive like tfie cassis, yet 
different from it in this, — that while the cassis was of 
metal , the * gated was of hides. It was evidently too 
heavy to be worn, except in battle; for each army had 
its galearii , a sort of military domestics ( slai^s , no 
doubt), whose duty it "was to carry the galea; of the 
soldiers. 

GaXlus, fiiT cock .—Its crowing was, according to 
thpse wiseacres, a sure token of victory: for after 
fighting it cYowsf if victor ; ii’ vanquished, it is silent. 
Cock-flghting was well known to the Athenians : once 
a year, at least, it was displayed with greatf pomp to the 
people, in commemoration of their triumphs over the 
Persians. t The bird was sacred to Mars. 

Genius* a tutelary divinity, assigned to each personf 
nation, and jfface?—That one of these imaginary beings 
attended every man, from his birth* to his final de¬ 
parture from the world, was the opinion of all an¬ 
tiquity. What each genius was, whence his origin and 
nature, w*erc subjects of doubtful inquiry to the most 
philosophic of the ancients; in general, he was re¬ 
garded as the • son of the gods, and the father of 
men. The name genius is certainly derived from 
ggino; and it implies £hat, according to .th^,ancient 
notion^ a genius presided over the work of generation? 
“ Genius/* says Festus, “ est deorum filius et parens 
homlnum, ox quo homines gignuntur; et mens genius 
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nominator, *quia me gennit.” Their nature was be¬ 
lieved to be intermediate between the divine and human: 
their bodies were aerial; their intellect far superior to 
ours; and, Enough some of them were subject to human 
passions, the good genii could attain to a higher state 
of being. Were they subject also to death ? Such, at 
least, was the opinion of Plutarch; but i^was not uni¬ 
formly entertained*by others, nor did any two writers 
agree as to their nfture. JTlle general impression was, 
that they were visible to mortal eyes, but to eyes only 
of which*the possessors were prepared for the vision by 
fasting, meditation, holiness, and prayer; they were 
believed to have great influence over human actions: 
they instigated men to war, and were often al war with 
each other. Thus the genius of the cify of Athens was 
generally at open hostilities with that of Sparta. Each 
person offered sacrifices to his tutelary genius,—seldom 
animals, the blood of which was not considered agree¬ 
able to one who was the protector of life, but wine, 
fruits, corn, oil, &c.: “ funde merum^friio/’ -says 
Pcrsius. When the Romans entered a new region or 
city, they a always revered the gening of* the place. 
Many are the altars extant addressed genio loci , .often 
in connectjongwith a deity. • * 

Jovi Optimo, Maximo, et Genio Loci, is of high 
antiquity. Sometimes an altar was, in conformity with 
ajicierft custom, hastily erected from clodi of earth, 
from the living sods: 

r * 

— — ■ “ tu cespite vivo 

Pone fociwn, geniumque loci Faunamque Laremque 
Salso farre voca.” 

The genius was doubtless of eastern derivation. Men¬ 
tion of it is more than once to be found in the Bible ; 
and the tutelary or guardian angels of tjie Roman Ca¬ 
tholic are^its legitimatereffsprina Of the notions en- 
tattained respecting it by the people gf the East, enough 
may be seen in the Arabian Nights.—Often tfce'same 
individual ha$ two genii—a good and an ^vil one*— 
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^huh strove -for die dominion over him, •_ the Utter 
Bt feast, appearing to him on extraordinary occasions. 
Tptug Brutus, in j;he silence of night, saw his evil genius, 
"which announced his destruction at Philippi. Often, 
however, this being did not appear in the human form, 
but in that of a serpent. “ Anguis apud gentiles," says 
Isidore, “pro pjeniisfecorum eranthabiti semper.” Strange 
superstition that, where any snake that crawled in the 
brake or the grass might taken Tor the divinity of 
the place!—The more subtle philosophers of Greece 
seem to have regarded man as the lowest link in the 
scale of intelligences. Next came the genii, whose 
ranks, as some believed, were recruited by mortal spirits; 
at any rate, great men, like genii, might aspire to dei¬ 
fication. But the gods whom their virtues thus raised 
from an inferior order of intelligence, could never reach 
the dignity of the Dii Q^ickntex, by whose coup^el the 
universe w as governed, or of the l)Ji Seleeti , who were 
the special objects of adoration.—A few words on the 
origin of idolatry may not improperly he admitted 
here. 

That in the most ancient times, one God, sole, eternal, 
indivisible, the Creator of the universe, was acknow¬ 
ledged and worshippeu, has been provec^by the most 
profound investigators of antiquity: this was the uni¬ 
versal beliefs Its existence may not only he traced in 
the tradition of all people, — those venerable relics of a 
patriarchal age, but is expressly affirmed by some of 
the greatest philosophers of the hqathen world. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the contempt with which some of 
them regarded the gods of the vulgar, though fear of 
danger often taught then^ to conceal the sentiment. 

The causes of idolatry were manifold, and were 
mostly of Oriental growth. A great king regarded it 
as below his dignity to eute^ into the minute details of 
administration : he placed vicars or ministers over pro¬ 
vinces and cities, oyer the great departments’or natural 
polity. If the onerous charge was inapplicable to an 
earthly, it vas still more so to the celestial Sovereign : 
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hence the luborcjinate deities which we perceive in the 
religious system of all nations, — the presiding genii of 
the Chaldaeans, the numerous gods of 'Greece and Rome. 
The worship due to the Supreme alone was soon trans¬ 
ferred to those imaginary entities which, from func¬ 
tionaries, were transferred into so many independent 
chiefs, until the simple primeval notion*of the divine 
unity was lost. The other causes of idolatry are foreign 
to our purpose: tfie one already assigned, which is in¬ 
disputably the most*ancient and the most obvious, is of 
itself sufficient to account for the fact. 

In its origin, paganism, as a system, was simple. A 
few great divinities were placed iif heaven tg guide* the 
affairs of the visible and invisible worlds. By degrees, 
each great planet, each law of nature, each region and 
city, nay each river, fountain, wood, tree, mineral, had 
its tutelary divinity. The laws* of nature were often 
inexplicable ; what snore obvious than to infer that each 
was subject to a superior power ? As the ideas of men 
became more precise and refined, gods wertTplaced over 
human faculties and passions: thus the understanding 
and the wiy, love and revenge, were the offspring of*cer- 
tain deities. Mere abstractions were similarly personi¬ 
fied, until th® empire of reason, of sentiments, and of 
morals, was as much pervaded as earth, air, and ocean, 
with these visionary beings.—But might not men them¬ 
selves attain to that mysterious dignity ? might they 
not become at least a sort of demigods*— a distinction 
earned by some uncommon merit? In all countries we 
find instances of deification. Nor need this surprise. 
The human mind is naturally prone to exaggeration, the 
human heart to be led astray bp the intensity of its own 
feelings. Thus he who, during life, proved himself a 
benefactor to his countrymen, who tauglit them useful 
arts, or freed them from some impending evil, would be 
regarded wit h affectionate admiration by his contem- 
pewies; and time, which ,so constantly increases every 
object, would convert a great exploit, a shining virtue, 
von. li. n • 
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into a divine effort. But the worst part of life evil was, 
that men were often deified for brute valour, unaccom¬ 
panied by those elevated merftal qualities which form 
the noblest distinction of the hero* It may, however, 
he observed that they were always reverenced for the 
quality most wanted in a state. If a district were in¬ 
fested by wild leasts, or by prefatory savages, a Her¬ 
cules arose to free it. If a country required laws, a 
Minos established them. iV the culture of the grape 
was unknown, a Bacchus appeared to teach it. Such 
benefactors, it was believed, deserved, as they Certainly 
obtained, the peculiar favour of heaven—rewards which 
* far transcended those bestowed on other men. In most 
cases, however, each was held to be a god incarnate, or 
at least the offspring of one. As the generation of the 
gods was a received tenet; as the junction of the deity 
with a mortal w r as held to produce the usual *t*ffect; 
imagination would have little difficulty in the filiation 
of a bcnefcsfor. And most nations were eager to pro¬ 
claim a god as their founder. When one laid claim to 
the honour, the example was speedily followed by others 
with bqual appearance of justice. Hence the prodigious 
number <?f divinities; heaven and liell, the earth and 
the planets, air and ocean, the whole framo «f nature, 
every part of the universe visible and invisible, even the 
realms of imagination, being pervaded by them. Hence 
idolatry became a complicated system, endless In it« 
forms of worship^ as in its objects. 

It has indeed been contended, that*even in the most 
unenlightened times, men—except, perhaps, the grossest 
in com prehension — were never so absurd as to receive 
this almost infinite plurality of deities : that each derived 
its name from its being a distinct manifestation of the 
di vine energy ; that the Neptune of the sea, the Apollo 
of the sun, the Minerva of the understanding, the Jove 
of the thunder, were mere denominations,, founded on 
the distinct modes* in which the Supreme manife&ts 
himself to the world: in short, that those enviable deno¬ 
minations were but so many imaginative terms for the 
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emanations of tile all-pervading Deity ; and that under 
each distinct emanation ttys deity might be worshipped 
without thl charge of idolatry. But this hypothesis is 
too refined to be just, and is contrary* to experience. 
The known progress of the human mind is from sen¬ 
sual to ideal, not from the ideal to the sensual; philo¬ 
sophy is the end, not the beginning, of tnowledge- If 
that great patriarchal truth, the unity of the Godhead, 
was obscured by successive ages of ignorance* it could 
be regained only by an opposite and equally laborious 
process of the intellect. And even when thus recovered, 
it could not be communicated without danger* t<* the 
brutal multitu&e. • 

Gladiator, a public combatant in the cincus.—Est 
qui in arena, populo spectante, pugnavit,” says Quintilian. 
Gladiators appear first to hav^been used at funerals: 
when captives were no longer immolated on the sepul¬ 
chres of the great, they were commanded to fight with 
one another; since it was a universal belief of antiquity 
that the shades of heroes delighted in blood. Junius 
Brutus is said by Livy to* have been the (first llpnAn 
who paid &e mistaken duty to the shade of his father. 
During the early period of the cepublic, this *liorrible 
custom of men falling by the hands of each other was 
observed only at the funerals of illustrious public men ; 
but in. the sequel, private individuals left hi their last 
\till directions concerning it. They Qpuld not obtain 
captives ; but there were wretches enough, who, for 
hire, were willing *to enter the mortal lists: they were 
often indeed slaves, whom the hope of enfranchisement. 
drew into the list ; but,—and this fact speaks volumes as 
to the character of the Roman people,—the exercise had 
soon its organised professors. Hence gladiators were of 
two kinds : coacti , or forced, as were prisoners of war, 
and many culprits whe^ were judicially condemned to 
the lists ;-tTfid the voluntarii , wfiose indigence, or the 
prospect of some great advantage, or the mere 1ftve of 
fame, allured to the circus. The professional gladiators 
formed a college: some maintained at the public ex*. 1 

n 2 
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pense, for the diversion of the Roman people^ some at 
the expense of rich individuals, for the entertainment of 
the people or of their friencfs. Each spectacle was 
pompously proclaimed before the day, that all who chose 
might be present. In general, the wretched men fought 
in separate and successive couples, so as to prolong the 
enjoyment of tlrtS ferocious mob. Their arming, their 
preludial exercises, their serious onset?, were regulated 
by sound of trumpet. Wheh one was wounded, or 
threw down his arms, the mere yielding did not neces¬ 
sarily save his life : this depended on the personage who 
gave the entertainment (editor), or on that of the spec- 
tators.^ If .his life were to be saved, the populace held 

forth the hand with the thumb bent; if he were 

/ 

doomed to death, the thumb was raised. When the 
people refused the life of a gladiator, they were called 
infestl —probably because they thought he had not fftught 
well enough. But it was their pleasure to witness 
executions.’'- Jf)n one occasion, Ciesar rescued by force 
many of these unhappy wretches from the fate which 
the' thumb of the infesti had decreed against them. 
When' the unhappy victims perceived the f«tal sign, 
many Of «*hem quietly held out their necks to the sword. 
The emperors, however, generally spared the vanquished, 
and allowed him to depart.—Infamous as was the pro¬ 
fession of gladiator in the best times of the republic- 
under the kings it was unknown — in the sequel it was 
sometimes exercised by 'nobles and princes, by knights 
and senators. In one spectacle, 6&0 lenights and 400 
senators were pitched by Nero against one another. 
Many voluntarily offered themselves in the hope of 
pleasing the brute: even Emperors like Commodus were 
not backward to appear on the arena ; nay, even women 
were known to forget alike the modesty and humanity 
of the sex, and tb contend likfe she-wolves. The worst 
feature of the Roman character is to be fourd in the 
fact that gladiators were not present merely at funerals 
or public spectacles: they were often admitted, that the 
sight of thdr streaming blood and ghastly wounds 
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might wket the appetite of guests at festive enter¬ 
tainments. 

u Qu^i ctiam exh Harare virls convivia caede 
Mos olim, et miscere epulis spectacles dira 
Certantum ferro, saepe et super ipsa cadentum 
Focuia, respersis non parco sanguine mens is,” 

Sil. Ital. 

And Strabo informs us that the number of pairs of 
gladiators at a private entertainment was great or less 
according to the •comparative dignity of the occasion. 
The progress of (Christianity was fatal to this accursed 
evil, as that religion must ever be where generally ad¬ 
mitted. Constantine the Great? proscribed it* but it 
was not completely extirpated before tfie reign of 
Honorius. * # 

Gymnasium, originally meant a place where the can¬ 
didate; for victory in the exercises of wrestling, boxing, 
racing, quoiting, # &c. contended naked . The custom 
and the nudity were of Lacedaemonian origin. The 
jiamc was subsequently applied to the public baths, and 
even to the academies where philosophy and literature 
were taught. The lattert were generally ffdorneck with 
statues of Mercury and of Minerva. .But the qjdinary 
significatjoi^ of the word regafds the exercises of the 
body, and of the arts connected with war. They were 
strictly inculcated by philosophers, from their tendency 
Jo promote the health of men ; and they were patronised 
by governments, from their tendency t<Jfoster a war¬ 
like disposition. lienee the prevalence of public games, 
in which the applause of the spectators was the great 
stimulus to action. Of the antiquity of such bodily ex¬ 
ercises wc have proof in th^ funeral of Patroclus, so 
graphically described by the father of song. 

*H. 

•.If credit As. — When a man diqjl intestate, his sub¬ 
stance was divided into twelve parts, which in the ag¬ 
gregate were styled As, separately uncia . * Hence the 

x 3 
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meaning of two expressions so frequent in L^tin writers: 
1. Instituere hceredem ex uncia, signified to bequeath 
to a person the twelfth part'of his property; and, 2. 
Imtituere hcercdem in assent, denoted the appointment 
of the person as heir to all the property. This is all 
that need be said of the word: the particular laws of 
succession woujd require a volume to developc. 

Hedera, ivy, a plant consecrated, to Bacchus (see 
Bacchanalia), which, as it js always green, may well 
designate immortality. Hence Horace ; 

“ Me doctarum hedera? premia frontium 
Diisi ifliscent superis.” 

This is mpre probable than another reason why poets 
wore ivy chaplets,— that as they were like the Baccha?, 
they must be provided with the same distinction. 

Hora3, hours, a division of time unknown to the 
ancient Romans during 300 years: their ofily efi- 
visihn, — the only one, at least/ recognised in the 
Twelve Tables—were the rising and setting sun. But 
where the efiderent parts of the day had their various 
dnties, a more artificial means of computation was ne¬ 
cessary. The invention of the sun-dial, divided into 
twelve parts —an invention apparently due to the Baby¬ 
lonians—was a great convenience. But ivw.»s long de¬ 
fective ; for as the first hour commenced with the rising, 
and the twelfth ended with the setting sun, the length 
of each hour in summer was much greater tnan m 
winter. Of necessity, Hhe same inconvenience attended 
the division of the nocturnal hours/ according to the 
season. But the sixth hour of the day might be trusted, 

* for the sun was always in the meridian. The twelve 
hours of the day were geooerally classed under four divi¬ 
sions of three hours each, — primes, tierces, sexts, and 
nones,—the primes commencing at six, the tierces at 
nine, the sexts at twelve, tht, nones at three o’clock p. m. 
In like manner, the twelve hours of the^ight were 
classed under four .vigils or watches,—the first, second, 
third, and fourth,—commencing at six, nine, twelve, and 
three o’clock respectively. In the sequel, when astro- 
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nomy wastbetter understood, the hours both of the day 
and night were rendered equal. — See Annus. 

Horologium, any marine which served to distin¬ 
guish the hours by day or night. — The most ancient 
was the dial, which, as we have alreatfy observed, had 
its defects ; since, by dividing the day from the rising to 
the setting sun into twelve parts, whether in summer or 
winter, the hour was of^very unequal magnitude. These 
dials, however, could be jis&d only in public situations : 
to measure time for domestic purposes, the Clepsydra 
( v;ee the word) vitas invented. The clock was wholly 
unknown to the ancients. • 

IIospitalijas, a virtue in great esteem amofigst the 
ancients. — In every respectable house were apartments 
built for the reception of strangers. Wheh a traveller 
arrived, nobody asked him his country, his name, or his 
business; but by the master of*the house, if he bore the 
appearance of ranl^ or Jt>y a domestic, if of inferior as¬ 
pect, he was taken by the hand and conducted into the 
house. The first care was to show him "to the diath, 
where the daughters or servants of the host attended 
him : he was next taken*to the table*: aiftl during the 
whole of his stay he was provided with appropriate vest¬ 
ments from #the wardrobe of tlfe host, who until the 
tenth day, had no right to ask any question of his 
guests. This attention to a great duty was of incalcu¬ 
lable Utility at a time when there were no houses to en¬ 
tertain travellers or strangers. • And «the* obligation* to 
receive them was pnet of religion. They were believed 
to be under the protection of certain gods, who would 
regenge any injury done to them : 

u *Tis what the gods requia£: those gods revere; 

The poor and stranger are their constant care. 

To Jove tlieir cause and their revenge belongs; 

He wanders with them, an d he feel^their wrongs.** 

« Homer, Pope’s Trans . 


And it was the universal opinion of # antiquity, that the 
gods themselves sometimes travelled under the Luman 
form, to prove the hospitality of men. The entertain- 
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meat of a guest created a holy tie between him and his 
host. Salt was first placed before him; a divine symbol, 
yet mysterious. As it preserved flesh from ^corruption, 
was it also intended to preserve the good will of both ? 
or that, as it was used in lustrations, so it was em¬ 
blematical of the purity which should connect hearts ? 
Howeverthisbe,we know, that it was holy, aX?, ispoq 
«X*; that conversation under the s^rne roof added to 
the bond; and that an alliance was thus formed be¬ 
tween host and gfKfest, stronger in rftany cases than the 
ties of blood. That both parties might know and re¬ 
spect the alliance, a token was mutually conferred, and 
was*often handed down from father to son, in memory 
of the obligation. The token was various: in later 
times a die' was split, and half was kept by each person : 
he placed it in bis treasury, rightly regarding it as one 
of his choicest possesses. The sight, or the mention of 
the •token, or the relation of thercircumstance which had 
given rise to it, even if the alliance had been contracted 
a century before, seldom failed to suspend animosity: it 
even wrested the arms from the grasp of combatants on 
the field of battle. Thus (Caucus and 1 Homed, from 
a regjjpl to the feasting which had connected their 
ancestors (Eneus and Jlelierophon, became friends on 
the plains of Troy. The passage in which ]Homed 
relates the., event to Glaucus is well worthy of perusal: 

4< Know% chief, our grand dies have been guests of old, ° 

' (Eneus the strong, ftellerophon the bold : 

Our ancient seat his honour’d purser ce graced, 

Where twenty days in genial rites lie pass’d. 

The parting heroes mutual presents left: 

A golden goblet was thy grandsire’s gift; 

(Eneus a belt of matclfa&s work bestow’d, 

That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow’d. 

This from Ms pledge l learn’d, which, safely stored 
Among my Jrfeasures, still,adorns my board.” 

. Homer, Pope’s Trans . 

The dye, which wjs termed Tessere hospitalis , wa»4n 
use atTlome, and we may add throughout Italy. Thus 
Plautus: r 
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i( Ag . Siqui^em tu Antidamae hie quseris adoptativurn, 

Ego sum ipsus, quern tu quseris, P. Hem! quid ego audio ? 
Ag. Antidam® gnatum me etse. P, 'Si ita est, tesseram 
Conferre si As hospitalem, meam attuli. 

Ag. Aged urn, hue ostende : est par probe; nam habeo dorui, 

F. O mi hospes, salve multum ! nam mihi tuus pater, 

Pater tuus ergo, hospes Antidamas fuit; 

Heec mihi hospitalis tessera cum illo oiim fuiA’* 

• 

Hostia, the anginal sacrificed to the gods, though 
often confounded with victim a, differed from it in seve¬ 
ral respects.— l. The hostia was imiiolated Kefore ad¬ 
vancing against the enemy, to entreat their aid in the 
approaching coiftest; the victima, after the return, in 
token of thanl^giving. 2. The %oxtiu could!* be offered 
by any one ; the vktirria by the conqueror only. S. The 
hostia was generally smaller than the victima — being 
a sheep, or lamb, or kid, while the other was one of the 
larger battle. In both cases fhc animals were to be 
without spot or blemish^ as beautiful as possible^and 
fat. Their heads were adorned with ribands, or garlands,* 
they were voluntarily, that is, without bekting or thriv¬ 
ing, to approach the altar ^ a cake of njeal and salt vias 
thrown on. the victim ; and this was callett immotatio , 
from mola salsa, the name given^to the cake; ami the 
cake itself uiien placed on the victim, was denominated 
macta , an abbreviation of magi? aucta. The killing of the 
animal was called mactare , to escape the ominous word 
jyguktfe. — See A gone. * 

Humatio, burial of the dead J the fiiosf ancient way 
in which human c^rpaes were removed from the sight 
of the world. The old Romans buried their kindred 
in their own houses, bijt a law of the Twelvg Tables * 
prohibited burial in towns. TbH Vestal virgins, however, 
were allowed the honour, and it was sometimes con¬ 
ceded to those who had deserved well of* their country, 
until combustion succeeded*interment. ‘After the abo¬ 
lition of burning by the Christian emperors, humation 
wSs again practised. — See Cadaver. • 
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Janua, a gate or door . See Fores. 

Idus, ides . See Annus. 

Jentaculum, breakfast See Cosnum. 

Ignis, fireu —This word is often taken for the guards, 
ui centinels, because they sat round a fire. Hence the 
expression of Tacitus, inbaMdi ignes , to denote a weak 
or small guard. " When the fire of a domestic hearth 
was extinguished — a calamity of rate occurrence—the 
loss could be. repaired from the hearth of another; 
refusal in such a case being considered as equally 
inhospitable and inhuman. But it could not, without 
sacrilege, be repaired from the altars. — The flame of 
fire lay within the province of the augurs; and the de¬ 
gree of its ascent betokened the comparative prosperity 
ab6ut to fall on those who consulted the art. Fire too, 
like salt, vras an emblem of purification; a notion of 
Magi an origin. Those, for instance, who had attended a 
funeral — those especially who had touched a corpse— 
marched through or over fire on their return. €< Funus 
pros^^uti,” says Festus, “ redeuntis, ignem supergradia- 
batur aqua aspersi, * quod purgationis f »gepus super- 
stitionem vocabant.” Among several nations, especially 
the Persians, fire was a symbol of the divinity: hence 
the custom of bearing it before their kings,—a custom 
well known in vtome^ under the emperors. Numa, if 
such a person ever existed, introduced the worship of 
fire into Rome ; he built a temple to Vesta, furnished, 
not with images, but a perpetual fire, the nourishment 
of which was confided certain virgins, called Vestals, 
who assumed the irrevocable obligation of chastity. 
The fire was*a pure element; purity therefore, was 
exacted from dts priestesses, who like it were to be 
sterile. This perpetual element, if through the neg¬ 
ligence of tlie Vestals suffered to expire, could ba^re- 
kindled only by the rays of the sun: just as the earth, 
like Vesta, derived its principle of fecundity from the 
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eternal fire Relieved to bum at its centre. This eternal 

Vestal fire, which! was brought by JEneas from Troy, 

• 

“ jEtcSnumque adytis effort penetralibus ignem,’’ 

was believed to be a symbol of the duration assigned 
by the gods to the Roman state. It was several times 
extinct, — a circumstance portentous of r^in; nor, though 
the guardian virgin was* whipped to death, and a new 
supply of the element prqpifred from the source of all 
heat, could the superstitious dread be removed* 

Illustris, ail adjective originally applied to any one 
distinguished, whether in a good or b^d sense : it was 
applied to knaves and prostitutes* as well as to*h#roes 
and philosophers. It was subsequently restricted ; and, 
by Constantine, was made to form a Separate dignity, 
being assigned to the four highest functionaries of the 
senate the praetorian prefects* (C Primi ordines sena- 
toruin,” says Isidore, # “dicuntur illustres , secundi 
spectabiles tertii Claris simi." — See Clakus. 

Imago, an image , representation , or bust of ancestors 
in stone, wood, metal, or wax, which was preserved by 
certain Romans in the vestibule of theif hefeses, and on 
solemn occasions carried in procession.—He ogjy who 
had filled a Jjigh office in the magistracy, was entitled 
to leave his image to his descendants. Thus Caesar boasts 
of the jus imaginis , which, with other honours, his elec¬ 
tion aa*a?dile secured to him. <c Ego me, otoeedilitatem 
delatam, adoptum esse intelligo.antiqniorem in senatu 
sentential dieenda; lqpum, togam, preetextam, sellam 
curulem, jus imaginis, ad memoriam posteritatis 
prodendam.” The image was placed in the atrium , or . 
entrance hall, of the hcnise, ejjclosed in cases of wood, 
which on solemn occasions were opened, that the 
image might be adorned with flowers, and invested in 
suitable garments. In funeral processions, the images 
were usually placed orf couches,^ and borne along with 
solemnity. That of the reigning emperor, which 
appears to have been an eiiigies on a small scale, in me¬ 
dallion, was always attached to the end of % long pike. 
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and carried, like our modern ensigns, by mi officer. It 
was always saluted by everyjiassenger; even Artabanes, 
king of the Parthians, “ Aquilas et signa Horn ana, 
Caesarumque imagines adoravit." When any one was 
made Augustus, or even Caesar, his image was sent 
throughout the empire to be saluted, or, if the reader 
will, adored. The soldiers swore by the image of the 
sovereign ; and when they wished,to revolt, they began 
by insulting it, bearing it from its place, and trampling 
it under foot. Portraits in wax— c.vprexsi cerd vultus — 
of the emperors, were to be found*, not only in public 
places, but in * private bouses. They were consecrated 
like {he images of Che gods, and afte r this ceremony 
they could not be sold without the penalty of high 
treason. 'Smaller ones, in the form of medals, were 
even worn on the rings (see Annt t mjk), of individuals; 
but in this case muelrprecaution was required? lest the 
firtger, or even hand, which wore <t, should be caught 
employed in any mean or filthy office. Delators were 
ev£ry where present, and the most innocent actions 
might be fatal. In the reign of Tiberius, a pnetor, 
half drunk*; proceeded to seize a certain utensil with the 
hand^on which the imperial image was visible; and one 
of the guests immediately directed the jvtootion of the 
rest to the circumstance, with the view* of destroying 
the prietor; but a faithful slave, suspicious of the de¬ 
sign, dexterously removed it before it could be polluted 
by contact'with the utensil, and saved his master's 
life by showing it to the company. The images of 
deceased lovers, husbands, or wive«, weTe often placed 
in the bedchamber; of philosophers, in the library. 
And little images of ti e gods were often carried by 
travellers, that, on the return of their festival day, the 
idolatrous ritefc might be paid to them. 

Immunes Militia, thoste who were exempted from 
all military duties, -other than that of ^ghting the 
enemy; from the construction, the fortifications of efties, 
the opening of roads, the digging of trenches, &c. 
The Milites immunes were of two kinds: those who by 
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their dignity# as tribunes, centurions, &c. were exempted 
from the labour; and the evocati # (see the word), or 
veterans, wj |0 returned to hie standard for a specific 
purpose. But, unfortunately for the Roiqan discipline, 
the generals, the tribunes, and even the centurions, 
were successively authorised to grant coemptions, which 
were multiplied to an fxtent fatal to* the service. 
Money could at any time purchase what, originally, 
necessity only conceded. • * 

Indigktes, local gods , once mortals, hut deified for 
their great*actions. The name seems to have been given to 
them for two reasons ; “ first, because,”* says Servius, 
nullius rei egeyt,” or because ‘'noSeorum indjgeamifii.” 
IkferijE, sacrifices for the dead;, and offered to the 
infernal gods ; sacrificia quae diis manibus utferebant . 
Bulls, oxen, sheep, with libations of •wine, milk, and 
blood, ware thrown on the funeral^iyre.—See Cadaver. 

Insula, not only signified an island, but an isolated 
house, surrounded with walls, and having only one 
entrance gate. — Hence the meaning of an expression 
common in the Roman law. Exilium in insulam . m 
Inter C^ssa et Porrecta. —The time # which in¬ 
tervened between the dragging of the quivering qpArails 
from the body 4 )f the victim and their consignment by 
the hand of the sacrificer to the fire on the altar; that 
is, the time during which they were inspected. The 
ejqyessitfn became proverbially applicable in other cases. 

Iter, a journey , or voyage. —The GPeekS were fonfl 
of travelling, if wt* except the Spartans, who were 
too stupid to learn any thing, and too vain to think 
any thing out of Sparta worth learning. In this 
spirit Lycurgus forbade tnem tq/lravel, lest they should 
be corrupted: the true reason was, lest they should 
perceive the comforts and liberties of other people, and 
should despise their own country. Both *in Greece and 
Rome, travelling was anciently a ^natter of- much im¬ 
portance. Prayers were offered to fjie deities of 9 the 
place about to be left; to those of die places through 
which the traveller bad to pass; to those of the city or 
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country where his journey terminated. * <$f these di¬ 
vinities^ Mercury and Hec|te were the chief. For 
voyages, Neptune, Thetis, Glaucus, Castor Ind Pollux, 
were invoked; *and if the circumstances of the traveller 
permitted, a sacrifice was offered to each. 

“ It is commonly affirmed, upon the authority of 
Luitpr&nd, that the Itinerary was made by order of 
Antoninus Pius; but thaf copyists 4have loaded it with 
errors. Thus they; but thefe have been greet disputes 
about the authors of Antonine's Itinerary. Vegetius 
notes, that it was a necessary part of a general's ap¬ 
paratus to have* a written account of the distance of the 
places, the quality 0 / the rivers, roads,* hills, &c. and 
to have them not only written, but painted. Of this 
kind was tlie map of the world, made by Agrippa, of 
which Pliny speaks ; and the Peutinger Tables, pub¬ 
lished by Marcus Velserus, written in the fifteenth year 
of ^Theodosius. Ambrose observes? that the soldier on 
his inarch did not take the road which pleased himself, 
or even the nearest way, but received his route from 
the general, wh^re provision,.lodging, &c. were provided 
for him. If he took another road, he lost*his annona 
and Mttet. Nor do Jhe itineraries show the shortest 
ways, but the roads which lay fittest foP business, es¬ 
pecially for the Roman magistrates taking their progress 
through tke cities and colonies for the administration of 
justice.” ** • 

Mugum, a poire, a pfece of wood to which the oxen 
at the plough were tied. — The iforfi, however, is here 
noticed, only from the usage of the Romans in making 
their conquered enemies pass yib jiujum. Two stakes 
were driven into the ground; a third was fastened 
horizontally to the Top of both, so as to form a passage 
resembling a Soor, through which the captives were 
made to pass. • A similar chstojn is said to have pre¬ 
vailed at marriage ; tfce bridegroom and bride passing 

under the yoke, 4n token ef the burthen which "the 

< 

• From Foaforooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 277* 278. 
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marriage life ipipgsed on both: hence the term con- 
jug turn f the bearing of the^roke together. 

JUBAMENfuM, an oath, which was one of religious 
obligation.— In taking it, the person oftep stood before 
: the altar, which he touched with his right hand. The 
gods, and heroes raised to the rapk of gods, were 
attested until the time of jCaesar, when the health and 
genius (see the woa£) of the sovereign were invoked. 
Tiberius forbade this formula; but it was revived by 
Caligula, who made the full senate swear by thd health 
and genius of his hflrse, which he intended to admit— 
and which, in fact, deserved the distinction quite as 
well as himself-y-his colleague in the consulship. • 

Jus, law , justice ; Jurisdicito, the right or power 
of exercising that law within certain limitations. — This 
was always an important office, even where the laws 
were clearly defined, much more*where something was 
left to the interpretation of the presiding judge, ffn- 
ciently it was exercised by the Roman kings*; they were 
succeeded by the consuls; subordinate to whom were the 
decemvirs, tediles, curules, and the praetors: the em B 
perors seldom troubled themselves with file painful 
and laborious office; since^ in more important cases^they 
assumed th^ jpivilege of hearing appeals, and conse¬ 
quently of judging in the last resort. The functions 
of the praetor were so judicial, that he could pot leave 
the* seat t)f his jurisdiction more than ten day ^together. 
His powers were contained in the three fofmidable words. 
Do, I)ico, Aixdico. • Xhe first denoted that he had 
authority over the persons and property in litigation; 
the second, that his sentence was sovereign, as in many 
cases it was—no appeal being aljpwed before the imperial 
sw ay, nor even then except in certain defined cases ; - 
the third, that he had power to execute ^iis decisions. 
The jurisdiction of the acdilcs was confined to the 
objects that^lay within tlieir competency as .magistrates 
invented with a certain charge. (See $5diljs.) It,was 
only on certain days (dies fasti) that the fudges could 
sit in the tribunals. As soon as the pra?tor, for instance. 
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appeared in court, the ococmus (s^ fbejiyord) proclaim^ 
that it was the third hour (nine o'clock* a. m., before 
which no public business could be transacu,!), and the 
advocates commenced their pleadipgs. - ~ * 

In the Roman law there were several species of Jus. 
There was the Jy£ Clienteles (see C liens) ; the Jus 
Coloniarum (see Colon ia) ; the Juts Jtalieum, or the 
law of the Italian cities in alliance^ with Rome; the 
Jus Latiurn, peculiar to °the Latin people, who were 
also in alliance with the same state; the Jus Quiritium 
wj^ich was the most favourable of all, and the privileges 
of which were confined to the citizens of Rome (see 
Civls) ; apd there were other species of Jus, not con, 
fined to people, but to the classes and circumstances of 
the same people. The Jus Liber arum assured an 
honourable precedency to the magistrate who had the 
most children* and where citizens were candidates for 
an Office, it prpeured the election cf him who, eeeteris 
paribus, had*the same advantage in number of offspring. 
Th<! Jus Maritale was tlie power of life and death, 
which? in the infancy of the Roman state, was left to 
file husband over the adulterous or drunken wife. The 
H ’ Jus Eotrium (see Fitius), was that no less unbounded 
of parents over their children. 
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Lac,* milk. — This v$s of frequent use in ancient 
sacrifices. <f V§nim et diis lacte rustici, multaque 
gent^s supplicant Romulum lacte non vipo, libasse 
indicio sunt saora ab eo constitute. Victim© invergunt 
mulierea Runtime sacrificantes? vinum non adhibent: 
ruma* enim^ Latims in am mem sighificat, et ruminalem 
ficutn earn appellant, ad quam lupa mammam Romulo 
prebuit: ergo Rumina, id est lactentibus, ac nutricibus. 
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et alendis fmeris. praefecta, menttn non admittit, quod 
est infantibus perniciosuqpi/* It* was offered to Ceres 
by the husbandmen at the conclusion of the harvest; 
and wag used instead of wine in the sacrifices of Mercury, 
and from this circumstance was called the sober feast. 
We also read of milk used in celebrating the rites of the 
goddesses Fortuna and J^ox. To the former goddess 
it was offered in tfce month ^f April, together with the 
poppy, frankincense, and "honey. As a libation it was 
equally acceptable to the Sylvan deities, and to Pluto, 
whose offerings consisted of barren cattle, milk, and 
honey. It was used in sacrificing to Pities, the goddess 
of shepherds and of fodder; and was 'Offered to the 
infernal gods. ' # # 

Lacus. — A lake is a receptacle of running water. 
"Lacus, lacuna magna, ubi aqua contineri potest/’ 
as in common river. c( Lacus est quod perpetyam 
habet'aquam.” Tlfis tefm comprehended not onlyy tl at 
reservoirs, but was applied also to every fountain wjiich 
possessed a basin capable of receiving and containing 
water, and even to those # pools used £pr watering the 
cattle. “J)ecrevit ut ad lacum, ubi adaquari sole bat, 
-duceretur capite involuto.” " ^grippa in jedilrtSce sua 
adjeeta Vi’tgimc aqua, ceteris corrivatis, atque emendatis, 
lacus ncc fecit, prajterea salientes cv, castella exxx. In 
the first years of the commonwealth, before the pre¬ 
valence of luxury among the Romans, the water in¬ 
tended for the private use of *tlie citizens was taken 
from the lakes onty ; %nd in most cases that alone was 
used, which had overflowed the margin of the lake, 
and fallen upon the gyund. “Apud antiques omnis ‘ 
aqua in publicos usus erogaba&ir, legeque cautum fuit: 
ne quis privatus ducat aquam, qua* e*lacu humupi ac- 
cedit.” 

In after-times, many f cisferns were constructed in the 
city, whieli* were called dividie\la. From these the 
lalfes and baths were Ailed, and from these the water 
was taken which was used for irrigating the soil. 
Cattle drank from the lake, linen was walhed in it, 
von. 11. o 
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and its waters were made subservient ,to cleanliness in 
various ways. f 

The ancients frequently held banquets*upon the 
lakes.* “ Conjivatus est et super emissarium Fucini 
lacus.”+ * f Quin et convivium effiuvio lacus appoaitum 
magna forraidine ojnctos afFecit.’^ 

Lamlx. — The Lamia: wer^ spectres, commonly re¬ 
presented under the forms*of graceful women, who by 
their beauty attracted young K»en, to devour them. By 
this name witches also were called, either because they 
appeared, like the Lamia’, in a shape not their’own, or 
because they we/e supposed to hold converse with the 
deaiK * 1 ,, 

Lampas (or Lucerna), a lamp .— The invention was 
long posterior to the Homeric times. Torches only 
were in use, and then consisting merely of a resinous 
branch. The period when lamps were first usod, can¬ 
not Jjhe ascertained. We kn^w that it must have 
been ancient, for Vulcan was believed to have taught 
the art of making them to man; Minerva to have 
shown the use of oil; and Prometheus to have 
brought fire Yrom heaven to earth. Hence tjie feast of 
the lamps among the Athenians, who lighted a great 
number in honour ot the three. Lamps were first 
invented by the Egyptians; — “ Lucernas accendere 
priini omnium iEgyptii docuerunt. iEgyptii et lucernas 
primi accendere docuerunt,” say two ancient writer^. 
Hence the Festmn Lifcernarum, or Feast of Lamps, 
first mentioned by Herodotus. Herodotus does not 
mention the origin of this ceremony, because, being a 
heathen* he was unwilling to speak of the plague which 
the Egyptians suffered by th£ judgment of God .§ 
In that night, all the Egyptians lighted their lamps 
(lucerna ), risifig up to mourn the destruction of their 
first-born, and 6 to urge the Hebrews to flee from 
Egypt, lest the further vengeance of their .God should 
fall upon them. Jlence, throughout the whole land 

♦ Suet. Claud, c. 32. P 9 . f Tacit Ann. xii. 57. 3. 

t P.'ut SyftpM. iv. 4. | See Kxod. ch. xii. ver. 29—33, 
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of Egypt, the festival accensio lucemarum was annually 
celebrated to perpetuate |he menjory of that night in 
which the ^di vine displeasure was so awfully manifest. 
The lucerruB were made of those m ategals which were 
able to resist the violence of the flame — such as gold, 
silver, brass, stone, &c. These lamps were not large, 
but the shape was varied, according to the caprice of the 
maker. Some weif spherical^ others were of an ohlong 
shape, square, or triangular, &c. Many were formed 
with single wicks, others with double; and while 
some were found with many wicks, a few were entirely 
destitute, containing oil only. Many bmens w$re de¬ 
duced from thpir light: * • * 

“ Nec nocturna quidem carpentcs pens® pueUse 
Nescivere hyctnem : testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum, et p litres concrescere fungus.” 

• • Virg. 

For the purpose ofl divining, they were accustomed^ to 
pour wine into them : # 

44 Seu voluit tangi parca lucerna mero.” Paor. 

< * * 

The lucerna, by which windows and doors were tfrna- 

merited, were suspended in the ^ir by small chains. So 
Juvenal elegantly says, iC Januam operiri luccrnis/' 
Many of these bronze lamps were used in Italy. They 
were suspended by the ancients from the sacred trees, 
a^d wete used on every occasion, especially <Sn those of 
rejoicing. Thus, when the masttr of tlffe hSuse rcturifed 
from a journey, hei always found his lamps lighted, and 
the whole house brilliantly illuminated. The lucerrue used 
at festive entertainment^ were splendid, as sufficiently 
appears from the descrfytions,*f them by Cicero, Sue¬ 
tonius, and others. There were various species of 
lamps—some of costly materials and workmanship—in 
use among the ancients. • There were the lucerna 
conviviale .%, which burned on the ^able ; the mbiculmes , 
which performed the use pf our rushlights ; the meri - 
fricia, which courtesans suspended over their wretched 
abodes. The most remarkable were the lucerna scpul- 
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chrales , of which so many have been found ( in ancient 
tombs. Yt r ere they designed to burn perpetually ? The 
question would be absurd, unless the sdpcrstitious 
people supposed*they could be supernaturally fed. We 
are, however, gravely assured, that on opening several 
tombs, which must-have been closed many hundreds of 
years, lamps Wfcre found burning, but that all were 
extinguished on the admission of air.^ 

“ Winckelman places the lamps among the most 
curious utensils found at Herculaneum. In the number 
of those of pottery, the largest part represent a boat, 
with seven mouths or beaks on each side, in order to 
place* a like, number of matches. The vas? used to pour 
oil into these earthen lamps, resembles a small round 

I c * 

bark with a close deck. Its beak is sharp, and at the 
opposite end is a little hollow dish, with a hole, for 
pouring in the oil. Ahiong those of bronze, w at the 
hinder* end of one of the largest?, is & bat with extended 
wings, which may be regarded as an emblem of night. 
The delicate tissue of the wings of that animal, the 
tepdons, the veiqs, and the skin, are admirably wrought. 
Upon another of these lamps is a mouse, whifh appears 
to watoh the moment when it may lick up the oil; and, 
upon another lamp, is a rabbit browsing^upon herbs. 
But the most splendid is one with a bronze pedestal 
and square, base, upon which is a naked child two palms 
high. In ‘one hand this child holds a lamp, suspended 
by 1 three chains flour tiflfes entwined ; and in the other, 
another chain formed like the first, ter which is attached 
the crook for disposing the match. Near the child is 
' a colump with spiral convolutions, and, instead of a 
capital, a mask, which turves for a lamp. The wick 
proceeded from the mouth, and the oil was poured in 
by a hole upofi the top of the head, which hole was 
closed by a smail plate or stopper with a hinge. Etrus¬ 
can lamps, he adds, are very rare, but mentions one in 
the form of a theatrical mask., The wicks were made**of 
tow (trimmed by an aeus or feslaea , or the hand), of a 
plant called Hhruallis ; of inferior flax, next to the bark, 



which wai combed with iron hooks, till all the hark 
was stripped off. In Sicily they i^sed a kind of bitumen 
instead ort)il. In subsequent ages we find the classical 
bilychnix, lucerna ; the pharux, or pharpm, round, with 
a certain number of lights (one in the church of St. 
Peter, in the form of a cross, had 370 candles); some¬ 
times made of silver, soipe in the form of a crown, others 
in that of a croqf or net, or, as Pliny describes one, 
bearing fruit. Latterly $hey were so made, that there 
hung from them canthari , or dishes, in which were 
either candles or Ikmps. In the fourteenth century we 
find them of glass (among the Anglo-Saxons rare), 
drawn up an*l down with cordS, lit with jjaper* with 
dishes under them. A kind of tallow, or kitchen stuff, 
was used from the days of Augustine.* Bofh lamps and 
candles were used by the Irish in 1375.* 

La Ay, wool. — Areas instriffcted his countrymen in 
the art of preparing v*)ol, showing by what q^tiods 
it might be woven and figured. Posterity, in gratitude 
for his favours, decreed him worthy of divine honours, 
and appointed him a place in the nujnber of the con¬ 
stellation!. ff Lana laudatissima Apul£, et qua; in 
Italia Grupci pecoris appellatur,^alibi Italica. .Tertium 
locum Milena obtinet. Colorum plura genera: quippe 
cum dcsint etiam nomina eis, quas nativas appellant 
aliquot inodis. Hispania nigri velieris prascipuas habet. 
Polleiltia juxta Alpes cani: Asia rutili, quffs Erythrseas 
vocant: item Bietica: Canusium •fuH’i: Tareirtum 
et suae pulliginis# stria?, Liburniaeque pilo proprior, 
quam lance, pexis aliena vestibus, et quam sola ars 
scutulato textu comr^endafc in Lusitania/’Thus 
in Apulia, the favourite co^iur was white; in Spain, 
black; in Pollentia, red; while, among the Tarentines, 
brown was most esteemed. The mosf honourable ma¬ 
trons disdained not to be employed in*ts manufacture : 
Roman history affords many examples of this. Phse- 
drus, speaking of a certain ofmlgnt lady, has these 

* Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, vol. i pp. 381* 282. . 

f Pliny. • 
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words: “At alteram lanificam, fragt, etorusticam.” 
And because this w.as considered a woman's art, the 
newly married bride was accustomed to sit in a sheep¬ 
skin; and for the same reason /a fleece was suspended 
at the bridegroom’s door. Hence in the epitaph of 
an ancient Roman lady we read : 

h. 

“ Hoc est sepulcrum baud pulcrum pulcrai feminse... 
Domum servavit, lanavn fecit.” ( 

i 

And in Auson. Parental, ii. 3.: 

“ Mongers* uxoris, virtus cui contigit omnis 
Earn a pudfcitia?, lanific/c manus. 

Cuji^s si probitas, si forma, et fama fitjesque, 

Morigt*ra> uxoris, lanific&quc man us. ” 

i 

The woof was employed in divination for the dis¬ 
covery of theft. Heralds were ornamented with 
wool.* * 

Jfc&tx.— The vessel hearing this name was broad 
and deep, hut yet more shallow than the patina , and 
was used for animal food either roasted or boiled: 
“£»ancibuset sp?endidissimis ,?anistris non olusculis nos 
soles pascere/'t 

* f 

<( Interea dum isti certant in popinam divertun^uip est mihi: 
Lances detergam onines, oinnesque trullas liauriam." 

Plaut. 


“ In carnavio fortasse dicis. P. II. Imo in laneibus*.” 

, ' i . 1 IbUL 


(C 


« 


Aspice, quam magno distendat pejtorc lancem 
Quae fenur domino, squilla, et quibus undique septa 

Juv. 


Asparagis. 


Lances were variously *tthaped\ not broad only, but 
deep: 

c_ 

“ Sic implet gaebatas, parosidasque, 

Et lefes scutulas, ccftasque lanCes.” Mart. 


Many were square, chid some round: 

r f 


* Minos qi Alciat. Emblem. 195. 


t Cicero. 
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t( Ufiber, iligna nutritus glaude, rotundas 
Curvet aper lances carnem vitantis inertem.’* 

| • IIor. 

When ornamented with gold they were called chry- 

sendefa * 

Iinmodici tibi Hava tegunt chrypendeta mulsi.” 

• Mart. 

“ Ponuntur^semper ehrysendeta Calpetiano.” 

r,f IbitL 

By some, these vessels are thought to have been richly 
adorned' with gems. Plutarch: ’E&ypaTo xpva-svZtrov 
<ryi.apa.yhav rmv ira\v TfXSv. Pliny alsb mentions this 
kind of vessel*: (i Nec hoc fuit satis, turba geimnbura 
potamus, et smaragdis teximus calices: ac temulentiae 
causa tenere Indiam juvat: et aurum jam accessio 
est. * They were sometimes made very large: <c Claudii 
princijflUu servus ejus Drusillanus, nomine Rotundus, 
dispens-ator Hispaftias titerioris, quingenarium l#r&cem 
habuit, cui fabricandie prius officina exsedfficata fuerat: 
et comites ejus octingentarum octo quinquaginta libra- 
rum.”t t * • 

Lapis, di stone . — Before the invention of stirt-ups, 
stones were often placed in thq, streets to assist horse¬ 
men to moult. Some stones were held in high rever¬ 
ence and were worshipped: they were placed by the 
roadside, and were carefully besmeared with oil, that 
they might attract the adoration of traveller?. Stones, 
too, served to show the routes to* different plates, 
especially where ttvo%oads met. 

Laharium, was a place situated in the interior part 
of either royal or private houses, dedicated to t^e Lares, 1 
which the ancients appropriate to those images they were 
accustomed to worship.—That of a ruler was double. 
Severus had a grotesque mixture of * divinities. In 
the first apartment w$re Ihe images df the gods and 
those persons who had led most |xemplary lives. te Ma- 
tutinis lioris in larario suo (in quo *et divos principes, 
sed optimos electos et animas sanetiores, in queis et 

* Turneb. adv. Rader in Martialem, xiv. 3. * + Pliny. 

o 4 
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Apollonium, et quantum scriptor suorumo temporum 
dicit, Christum, Abraham, /Drpheum et hujuscemodi 
deos, forte, et hujusmodi ceeteros habebat, stc major urn 
effigies) rem divinam faciebat.” * — In the second were 
illustrious men. “ Virgilii imaginem cum Ciceronis 
simulacro in secuydo larario babuit, uti et Achillis, 
et magnorum «virorum. Alesandrum, vero magnum 
inter divos in larario majorc CQnsecravit.’* t—See 
Lares, and Manes. • 

* i 

Lajre£, household deities , believed to be the offspring 
of Mercury and the nymph Laruhda. — They were 
believed to be hereditary in families, like the household 
gobKns of r the middle ages, to which, indeed, they have 
given rise; but in this they differed—that they were 
rather the' protectors than the servants of the family. 
When a house was built, the first care of the occupant 
was to sacrifice to thede imaginary beings, beseeching 
thtyjii jp expel the Lemur es, or smls cf the unhappy dead, 
who were fond of returning to trouble mankind. And 
tlioiigh they arc originally said to have descended from 
Mercury and ijie nymph, their number, it appears, 
could be augmented by the souls of deceased, ancestors, 
which a Roman piousjy placed among them, and wor¬ 
shipped with equal solemnity. Images of L the I,ares 
were carefully preserved; and offerings were made to 
them on their own altar, the domestic hearth. They 
were delighted with wine, frankincense, oil, corf), 
and were sohiettmes legaled with a young pig. As 
these things were devoured by the five, the JAires were 
thought to feed on them. There was no kind of stupidity 
f too gro^s for the old pagans. v Though the Lar was 
considered incorporeal -fc^inasintech as the soul of a 
deceased ancestor might become one—some were ma¬ 
terial enough to beget children on the mistress of the 
house. Thus Servius Tullius was said to be the son 
of one. . - 

Larvae, spectrejfying shapes, which were thought 
to hover about men and houses during the obscurity of 

r * Lampridius. f Ibid. 
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Right, antj return below, at the crowing of the cock. 
There seems to have beep some difference between the 
Larva an4 the Lemurs; but paganism is not very 
explicit, nor very consistent with itself, we are left to dis¬ 
tinguish them if we can. (See Manes.) The chief distinc¬ 
tion appears to be, that while the latter haunted old 
houses, the former hovered about tombs, though they 
also visited human habitations. An image resembling a 
human spectre, and denominated a Larva , was sometimes 
placed on the table at entertainments — for what pur¬ 
pose dots the readc* suppose ? to inspire serious thoughts 
in regard to our latter end? No! but to circulate the 
cup more freely; for as life is short, the great A ought 
to be our enjoyment. 

Lauiius, the laurel , with which the*bro\fs of heroes, 
poets, &c. were crowned (see Corona) in the public 
triumphs. — The laurel was also an emblem of immor¬ 
tality. In this seyse, jnight it not also preserve 4rom 
death? When the thunder pealed, many were the 
sages who placed* a laurel leaf on their heads, in the 
hope that it would be respected by the god of light¬ 
nings. Tiberius, who was*terribly afraul of the thunder, 
as, indeecf, from his secret conscience he might well be, 
had recour^ to this notable expedient. But though 
the laurel was sacred to Apollo, he could not prevent 
his temples, in which it was always suspended, from 
Ijping riven by the element. ♦ 

Lecttca, a litter , open or closed, mnd*used both* for 
the conveyance of dgad bodies to the funeral pile, and 
for that of the living. — In this latter respect it per¬ 
formed the same service, though it had not the satne^ 
shape, as our sedan ghairs. 9 «ln the leetira tRe person 
lay on a couch, while in our modern chairs he sits up¬ 
right. — Lecticariiy the bearers of the litter, were seldom 
Romans, who were not sufficiently robust for the ser¬ 
vice: Ggripans, Calabrians, Liburnians, and Syrians, 
were preferred. They carried th^ litter on the shoulders, 
and the number to each varied according to the con¬ 
struction, and pride of the person who hired them, 
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There were often four, or even six r . and >not un fre¬ 
quently eight. In the Lowe* Empire, these men were 
also employed in bearing the dead to their final home. 
The number was prodigious,—11,000; nor was it pro¬ 
bably less in Home. 

Lectisternium* a festival celebrated during some 
grievous public calamity, and remarkable for two things: 
— 1. The gods themselves were incited to the enter¬ 
tainment : their statues were taken from the pedestals, 
laid on couches with pillows and cushions, and gravely 
placed at the table, while several of the menials as 
gravely bore the> viands to the idols' lips. 2. Enemies 
forgot theij 4 animosity on this day ; and„*even prisoners 
were liberated. 

Lkgto. See Acies. 

Lemures. See Lares, Larva:. 

Leo, the lion , was sacred to the sun, and tluSuee was 
cal^d, the solar animal. — (( JLeonein soli dedicant, 
quod de curviunguibus quadrupedibus sola learn a \i- 
dentein edat fcetum, quod momento temporis dormiat, 
ocjdi dormienti^ suffulgeant: et quod Leontini fontes, 
et hiatus sues nova aqua repletos inveniunt Nilo 
exundante, quando sol ,per leonem transit/' 

The sun himself, says one, was somttfimes repre¬ 
sented with a lion’s face, either in .reference to his 
swiftness, jor because this god excels the rest as the lion 
does all other animals. And of this, or a similar repre¬ 
sentation, MinuCius Felix: “ De capro etiam, et ho- 
minc mixtos deos, et leonum a* oanum vultus deos 
dedicatis.” — It was sacred to the great mother of the 
gods. To kill so formidable rn animal, w r as no easy 
task. Notwithstanding tlkjx ferocity, that they were fre¬ 
quently tamed, and in that state were exceedingly gentle, 
is one of the bdst attested facts in antiquity: “ Man- 
suefactus a tenews mansuetis&imys est, et initis in con- 
gressu, et puerorum amans, et quidvis sustinet patienter 
gratificans magistrp. * Hanna leonem habuit vasa pe'V- 
t an tern, et Berenice leo cicur, nihil distans ab ancillis, 
ornatricibusw Lingua enim vultum ejus perpolibat, et 
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ragas levigpbat, # et conviva erat, comedena lente et 
moderate. Ilium primus hpminum manu tractare ausus, 
et ostenderl mansuefactum, Hanrfo e clarissimis Poe- 
norum traditur.” * Those who tamed them were 
called mamuetarii. The combats of * these animals 
in the circus afforded a favourite ^musement to the 
Romans. The first of these exhibitions look place a. u. 
6’52, when CaiusJMarius IV. and Quint. Luctatius 
were consuls. A more singufar fact is, that, by the an¬ 
cients, thSy were frequently yoked to chariots instead 
of horsed} and wer<? first employed in this manner by 
Mark Antony + : — “ Jugo subdidit «os, primusque 
Roma? ad currym junxit M. Antdnius, et quplerif hello 
civili, cum dimicatum esset in Pharsalicis campis.” + 
We read, too, of one Heliogabalus, tlikt <f *junxit sibi 
et leones.” These animals were slain as sacrifices to 
thegod [#5 — C( Si imperatorium^acrificium fit, centum 
leones feriuntur.” , Clnystians were daily exposed^ to 
their fury ; — tf Odisse debemus islos conventos, et 
coetus Ethnicorum, vel quod illic nomen Dei blasphe- 
matur, illic quotidiani in nos leones expostulantur/^J; 
— The annual inundatfon of the Ntle was by 
the Egyptians attributed to the favour of the celestial 
lion: hence ^ie lion was used by them as a symbol of 
an inundation. In relation to this circumstance, cis¬ 
terns and aqueducts were so constructed, that.the water 
flawed from them through the open mouth*of a lion. 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed this style from the 
Egyptian architects* a?d by that means it passed to the 
moderns, the lion's head being at this time a common 
ornament: — “ Leonem #enerantur, ac rictibus leoninTs , 
templorum fores exornayit, qui^aNilus abundat,' 

** Ti tain's primum curru tangente leonem.” 

Lepus. — The flesli of j,his animal # was considered 
to be more delicate fo # od than that of any other.— 

<c r A$v tv iracrt Xxywiq, vivere in omnibus leporibus , olvtI tov 
h rpvtffi/ 9 as the scholiast observes,‘which was so ge~ 

* Pliny. f Tbid, ‘ t TortuL 
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nerally admitted, that it became a proverb t$ signify the 
dainties of life. So in Horace, Catius orders t( leporis 
armos sectari.” — Frobably this was the kirst animal 
slain for the food of man, and for that purpose was 
confined in pens, which (we read) were called leporaria . 

The flesh of the hare was peculiarly esteemed, from 
the common though whimsical notion, that he who 
dined on it would be beautiful for whole week : 

“ Si quando leporcm miOtis mild, Gellia, dicis 
Formosus septum, Marco, diebus eris. 

Si non derides, si verum lux r.iea narras, 

Edisti nunquam, Gellia, tu leporem.” Mart. 

ThS same vulgar superstition is noticed and ridiculed 
by Pliny: (< Lepore sumpto in cibis vulgus arbitratur 
fieri gratidVn corpori in septern dies, frivolo quidem 
joco, cui tamen all qua debeat subessc causa in tanta 
persuasionc.” Some have given countenances to this 
opinion, by stating that this kind of food possesses the 
power of expelling the bile, and thereby exhilarating the 
mind. Probably, however, it arose from the similarity 
of the words leporis and leporis. 

In the reiigion of antiquity, much was drawn from 
various omens; and on this account we find great 
attention to have been paid to the hare,|,which was an 
animal much regarded in augury. In the army which 
Xerxes had prepared against the Greeks, it is affirmed 
that a ma>c brought forth a hare ; which circumstance 
seemed to have ‘presaged the shameful flight which soon 
after followed. The hare being ? very timid animal, its 
appearance in the camp was always considered as fore¬ 
boding flight. Thus Archidatnas, son of Zcuxidamus, 
when besieging the city ujf Corinth, turned the attention 
of his soldiers to a hare, which, alarmed by the clamour 
of the fight, had crept from a place beneath the walls. 
This circumstance he made use of to encourage their 
minds, by taxing the enemy with sloth, assuring them 
that the nation could not be warlike which permitted 
the hares to dwell among them unmolested. Thus, 
also, when Rome was besieged by king Arnulf, a hare. 
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'libatio, liber alia. 

which the *ioise*of the battle had driven from the 
shades, ran|towards the cky. This the besiegers con¬ 
sidered a favourable omen, and followed it with the 
greatest alacrity. The Romans, finding Jhemselves un¬ 
equal to sustain the impetuosity of their onset, instantly 
deserted the walls, and the city became the prey of the 
barbarians.—Winter was the proper season for hunting 
the hare: 

“ Aur^tosquc sequi lepores, turn figere damas, . 

Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina tradunt.” 

• * Virg. 

— ■ “ leporcm venatof ut alta * 

In nive sflptatur.*’ * m Holt. 

Libatio, the pouring of wine between tjie horns of 
the victim after it had been tasted by the priest and 
people. The wine for this purpose was to be pure; 
but the libation was sometimes made with other liquids, 
— with water, milk* and*honey. There were als<*ordi- 
nary libations, where no victims, or altar, or priest, was 
present, yet which partook of a religious character. 
The Greeks, in particular, pouched nothing until a pota¬ 
tion had b*en offered to the gods: where there was no 
altar, the devotee placed a portion on the table, and, 
after repea* in^ a prayer, threw it into the fire or the 
water. The libatio in epulis was simply the pouring of 
a little wine on the table or on the ground, accom¬ 
panied by a certain formula of prayer, and Ceremonies 
which meant nothing. These libations were chiefly 
made to Mercury, to the genius of each person, to Bac¬ 
chus, and the Lares: they took place at rising at eveigr 
meal in the day, and on fetiring to rest. • 

Libera Li a and Bacchanalia were consecrated to 
the same god, who was called Liber or Bacchus; yet, 
according to the Roman custom, they were celebrated 
at different times. The Liberalia in *K) Kal. April, 
and the Bucohanalia monthly: (£ Liberalia Liberi festa, 
quae apud Gruecos dicuntur€)iony§fa. , '»* “ Libera lingua 

kquemnr ludis Liberalibus.” t Some old women, on the 

* • 

* * Festus, f JJscviu*. 
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day of the Liberalia, worthy priestesses of Bacchus, ac¬ 
companied by the more win©>.bibbing of the other sex, 
crowned with ivy, a Jfiant sacred to Liber, were used to 
sit in different parts of the town, having with them fire 
and a number of honey cakes which they had made. 

“ Melle pater friiiuir, # liboque infusa calenti 
Jure repertori Candida melia damus. 

Femina cur praesset, non est ratloni° opertseT 
Femineos thyrso concitawt ille choros. 

Cur anus hoc faciat, quaeiis ? vinosior a*tas 
Hire est, et gravidas munera viti*i anians. 

Cur hedera cincta est ? hedera est gratissima Bacclio.” 

Ovid. 

t 

These called to the passengers, inviting them to pur¬ 
chase the c?kes. If this was acceded to, they offered a 
sacrifice for the buyer, placing part of the cake upon the 

fire. With the excesses committed at the nocturnal 

• ' 

ceremonies under the same name, we will not disgust 
the reader. There would be pollution in the very de¬ 
scription. 

Libri, books. — These were anciently adorned with 
pendent orn/uircnts of variously coloured silk. Thus 
Ovid: 

il Ilirsutus sparsis ut videare coinis.” 

And an ancient epigram: 

44 Cun dederit clcmens veniam, natumque, Inremque 
Rcdtiiderit, comptis ibis et ipsa comis.” r ^ 

Tile covers wcre’staindd with a purple or scarlet colour: 

\ 

** Ncc te purpureo velent vaccinia succo.” Ovid. 

<f De primo dabit, alterove tJ nido 

Rasum pumice, ^prpura que cultum 

Denariis tibi quintjae Menialcm.” Mart. 

“ Purpureo fulgens habitu, radiantibus uncis.” 

, Ibid. 

« 

The unci were rollers, pieces of wood or .ivory, about 
which the books were-wrapped to prevent injury to the 
fronts. By Ovid and Tibullus they were called cornua . 
They were written in *a different manner from epistles. 
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with many^pageSj and were wrapped around a cylinder 
of bone or wood curiousty wrought, called the umbU 
licum . Tire extremities, as before Observed, were called 
cornua , from tlieir similitude to horns. Epistles con¬ 
sisted sometimes of one, and often of iflany pages, not 
bound, but folded together. Linen Jtape was wrapped 
round them, and sealed with a seal. (See Annulus.) 
If, however, there were more epistles than one, or if 
one epistle was to be prevrved -in the library, it was 
enclosed cfr turned round, and not folded: hence the 
word volumen . Hesice Cicero: — u Video quod agas: 
tuas quoque epistolas vis referam in voliwnina.” 

Books which^ were condemned ^as injurious of sedi¬ 
tious, were publicly burnt as a punishment to their 
authors, by whose enemies this busine& wa? executed. 
Sometimes they were burnt by the triumviri; —“ Dele- 
gato trivgaviris ministerio, ut mofnimenta clarissimorum 
ingeniorum in conptio, # ac foro urerentur/’* 
times by the prtetor; — “ Numse libros Gra?cos, quia 
aliqua ex parte ad solvendam religionem pertinere exftti- 
mabantur, L. Petillius, praetor urbanus^ ex auctorita(p 
senatus per victimarios igne facto, in con^>ectu populi 
cremavit." f Sometimes by the JEdiles ; — “ Cremutii 
libros per ted^es cremandos censuere patres.” ^ 

Lictores, lie'tors, — a species of low functionaries, 
whose chief duty was to bear the fasces before the ma¬ 
gistrate^ and remove the crowd which was almost sure 
to intercept the passage: hence* submtveft designated 
their employment. # Xp force a passage through a dense 
gaping mob, however, was no easy matter ; and if the 
usual formula, u Si vobi§ videtur disceditc, Quirites !** 
(Please, gentlemen, to^tand fmt of the way), did not 
answer, the lictors laid about them right and left with 
tlieir staves. It was their duty, too, fb see that the 
proper honour was paid t<* the magistrate whom they 
preceded, — diat each person uncovered himself, de¬ 
scended from a carriage, stepped reverently aside, &c. 
Finally, the lictors were the executioners of the laws; 

* Tacit. + Val. Max. i. l!l& > lb 1 
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they flogged, tortured, and put to death. Fach praetor 
had six in his suite, each ccnsul twelve, ejch dictator 
twenty-four; and tlibse were independent of those who 
were stationed in the publie prisons. 

Linum, thread , tape, was used for fastening letters 
and tablets, and trap sealed. — This manner of securing 
the tablets from observation was common among the 
Greeks; — “ Interim Argjilius quidam adolcscentulus, 
cum epistolam ab eo ad Artabazum accepisset, eique in 
suspicionem venisset, aliquid in ea de se scriptum, vin¬ 
cula epistola? laxavit, signoque detraeto cognovit.’* * 
a Paripenio vinculum epistola? solvens, quidnam exageret 
requirebat/' t In contracts, which, whether of a public 
or private import, required some additional solemnity, 
the inode is thus described by an ancient author: — 
“ Amplissimus ordo decrevit eas tabulas, qua; publici 
etprivati contractus scripturam continerentadhibetis tes- 
tihu's jta signari, ut ad suinm^m marginis ad rnediam 
partem perforate trlplici lino constringantur, atque 
impbsitum supra linum cera* signa imprimantur, ut ex- 
teriores scripture fid era interiori servent. A liter tabula; 
prolatce nihil moment! kabent." This method was first 
adopted by the senate^in the time of Nero ;— tc Ad- 
versus falsarios tunc priinum repertum, re tabulae nisi 
pertusae ac ter lino per foramina trajccto obsignarentur.*'^ 
There were no other means of opening them than by 
removing the seal, and cutting the tape ; —“ Postea- 
qmun signuuf aWatum fuerit, et linum incisum et tabula; 
apertte.” 

Lituus, the augur*& rod , which was crooked at the 
end, anjl which bore some resemblance to the episcopal 
crosier.-—See Augur. • ( c 

Lum, games. — Of these, the variety, objects, and 
nature, were almost boundless among the ancients. A 
volume would not adequately describe them; and if it 
would, they have so often been described, that we may 
be excused from iqenftoning diem. 


* Nepw. 


f nViintitf? Curtins. 


t Suetonius. 
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LusTRA-yo, fy>m lust rare, to purify, to expiate.— 
The word Uterally signified to go round. When Serving 
Tullius had numbered the Bom ait people, he purified 
them, as they were assembled iife-thi Campus Martms, 
by causing a young pig, a sheep, and a hull, just sacri¬ 
ficed, to be paraded round them. Before the celebration 
of the Ludi Satcufares, which arrived only once a century, 
the quin decemvirs* seated on a throne in the Capitol, 
distributed to each person a little sulphur, bitumen, and 
perfume, with a piece of fir called taida , on which the 
perfumed were to bfc burnt, and which was to circulate 
the smoke around each. Thus the • populace* were 
purified. The paring was purified, by causing tlie"sol¬ 
diers to march between the two quivering halves of a 
victim, the priests repeating certain prayers.® The lus¬ 
tration of a funeral pile (see Cadaver) was effected 
by making the spectators marffh round it before the 
fire was kindled. • • * 


M. 

Magistratus. — This term does notaeasily admit of 
a definition, but it may be called the power of those 
who are intrusted with authority for promoting the public 
good. In this definition we include all the chief and or¬ 
dinary magistrates. The word Magistratus we under¬ 
stand as applying to the civic authority only, and not to 
thl provincial government. This distinction fs made by 
Suet. Claud, c. 23. n. 2.: “ Jflrisdictionem de fidei- 
commissis quotannft, fft tantum in urbe delegari magis- 
tratibus demandavit.” — “ Magistratus, vel is qui yi 
potestate aliqua sit, utpdta proconsul vel praetor, vel 
alii qui provincias regufit.’’ * «^4nd in another place: 
“ Qui magistratum potestatemve habuit.” 

« Si quis apud cum, qui magistratum, potestatemve habebit; 
An Fidenarum, Gabionlmqfie esse potestas.’* 

• * Juvenal, Sat. x. 100. 

No* one was admitted as *a candidate for the office 

of magistrate in the city until he # had served ten years 

• Ulp. 
p 


VOL. II. 
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as a soldier ; and the Roman youths entering the army 
at seventeen years of age, it (follows that net magistrate 
was appointed who lftas under twenty-seven. To this 
law there were exceptions allowed in some circumstances, 
of which Pompey, Octavian, and many others, afford ex¬ 
amples. According to ancient custom, the people were 
assembled in the Campus Martius; and those who sought 
the magistracy walked around the various tribes, calling 
each man by his name, and soliciting his vote in favour 
of his appointment. (See Candida tv.) In this business 
they were assisted by the nomenclatol-s, who whispered to 
them v the name t#f each individual. Pliny says, a similar 
method of proceeding*was observed in thn senate: “ Ci¬ 
tato nomine candidati silentium sum mum. Dicebat ipse 
pro se, vitam suam explicabat, testes et laudatores dabat, 
vel eum sub quo militaverat; vel etiam cui quaestor fueTat 
vel utrumque, si poterit. Addebat quosdam eve suffra- 
gitCribus ; ill! graviter et paucis ioquebantur. Plus hoc, 
quam preces, proderat. Nonnumquam candidatus aut 
natkles competitor^, aut annos, aut etiam mores arguebat. 
Audiebat senatus gravitate censoria: ita saepius digni, 
quam gratioSi, pr® valebant.” 

No person could be appointed to the chief magis¬ 
tracy, who had not passed the various inferior grades 
with honour. The lowest dignity was that of the 
qu&stor, who was immediately below the ®dile. The 
sedile succeeded to the praetor, a dignitary secondary 
only to the donahls. Yet these intermediate steps were 
sometimes disregarded: Post q ucctorcm statim con- 
ml cat factus. But though this was sometimes done, 
yet it^was always considered as an indulgence.— 
Every magistrate was kound tq, take the oaths in five 
days from his election, or he forfeited his charge. 
Prior to the rittual assumption of the office, and to 
this formality of swearing, each was styled destinatus. 
But before the time of Caesar, and for some time 
after his death, po faagistracy was permanent, if >we 
except the governors of the Roman provinces, who were 
allowed by Tiberius “and many other emperors to 
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retain theij offices for several years. But the proconsuls 
and proprietors, sent into»the provinces by the Roman 
senate ana people, were appointed annually. No man 
could he a magistrate, whose father was a captive: 

“ Servilium negahant jure aut tribunum plebis aut 
sedilem esse, quod patrem ejus, quern triumvirum 
agrarium occisum a Boiis circam M* tin am esse, per 
decern annos fuer^t, viverc^ atque in hostium potes- 
tate satis constabat.* The consuls were appointed an¬ 
nually. "Many were reinstated at the expiration of the 
term, aftid were diosen for several successive years. 
This was not strictly legal; the law forbade th^ office 
to be held the same person fhore than once iit the 
space of ten years.—On the event of a public mourning 
the magistrates were accustomed to la^r asfde their in¬ 
signia, and to appear in a plain attire. But to write a 
full account of the Roman magistracy, would he to 
write the history of Rojpe itself. m * m 

Manes. — (See Cadaver, Gladiator.) — The 
spirits of those who had led a virtuous life were trans¬ 
ferred by superstition into the Lares Q*ee the wordjyof 
houses and cities : if their life had been bid, they were 
denominated Larvce. Hence asjgood and evil, they cor¬ 
responded with the ctyaBov; xai k«ko vq hstifAcvaq of the 
Greeks. Manes was a term applicable to men when no 
definite opinion could be formed of their merits: — 

(C Animas hominum dsemones esse, et ex hotninibus fieri , 
Lares, si meriti boni sint; Lemures si\% LSrvas, si mali; 
Manes autem cun* infer turn est bonorum eos, sivs malo- 
rum esse meritorum,” is the clear definition of St. Au¬ 
gustine. — In the month of February, annually, the •' 
manes were propitiate^ at thqjf sepulchres during twelve 
days: sacrifices, torches, prayers, the sound of trumpets, 
and singing, were believed to be acceptable to the souls 
of the departed: 

• Cantabit mcestis tibia funeribus." Ovid, 
'The most accursed part Of the System was the sacrifice 
of human victims. 


* Livy. * 
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Mans io, a station, where the imperial coiyiers halted 
to refresh themselves, and toe change horses, or vehicles. 
They were generally isolated, and placed at equal dis¬ 
tances from each other, — a day's journey. Hence 
mansio is often equivalent to a day's journey. 

Mansuetaiui.-7- This name was applied to those 
who were engaged in the capture and taming of wild 
beasts (See Leo),— an employment of general use 
among the ancient Romans : * 

u Quadruped urn omne genus pnsitis domitare niagistris, 
Exorare tigres, rafoiemque auferre leoni 
Qitnque elepliante loqui, tantamque aptare loquendo 
* Ambus humanis vavia ad spectacula molem.” 

“ Non ini mica ferae tuli sub tempore natus 

Ora feret placid usque geret commercia gentis. 1 ' 

“ IUe tnanu vastos poterit frenare leones 
Et palpare lupus pantfheris ludere captis, 
w Nec fugiet validas cognati sideris ursas, 

Inquc artes hominum, perversaqut* fimnera ducet. 
i Ille elephants premit dorso, stimulis movebil 
Turpi ter in tanto cedcntem pondere cunetis. 

Ille tigriin rabic solvet, pacique domabit; 

Quaeque ulia infestant sylvis aninialia terras 

Junget amicitia secum, catuloque sagaccs. Manillus. 

ManuiUIssio, is, in regard to persons, the contrary to 
Mancipatio : the latter signifying the right of dominion 
over a person ; the former, the abrogation or voluntary 
abandonment of the right. Hence slaves were «set free 
by *manumissio,~ so called because the owner, taking his 
slave by the hand or some other part* of the body, and 
repeating the words, Hunc hominem liberum esse volo, 
pushed him away. Enfranchisement was perfect 
or imperfect; and in either case was effected in three 
different ways. It was perfect, 1. Per censum , where 
the name of the slave was, at the master's demand, 
placed in the register of freeocitizens. 2. Per vindietam, 
when, in presence of the praetor, the master having de¬ 
manded the freedom M his stave, that magistrate said, 
Aio te liberum esse more Quiritium, and touched the 
hand of the slave with his rod. 3. Per testamen - 
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turn, or wiJJ. I* was imperfect, 1. When the master 
wrote to tl|e absent slave 1 that he was thenceforth free. 
2. When he declared him free iA the presence of five 
friends. 3. When he made him sit at table. But 
though this distinction between perfect and imperfect 
may serve for ordinary purposes, is not exact. No 
libertus (enfranchised slave) was independent of his 
former master; who still ^tood towards him in the 


relation of a patron , and* he in that of client. (See 
Cliens.) Even in the more favourable case, he was 
bound to certain Suties, certain obligations and pre¬ 


stations towards his patron. In th^ other case, he 
was merely relieved from the more despotic* authority 
of his owner, who had no longer ^ower of life or 
death over him ; but for whom he was olJliged to la¬ 


bour, or, in lieu of labour, to bring a return from the 
proceed! of his industry. In all the six cases we have 
mentioned, the degree of enfranchisement diffesed. 


The highest was conferred per censum y the lowest was 


per liter as or testnmentum. In all, if the libertus 
failed to assist his patroQ with his personal serviee*>r 
purse, he jvas degraded to his former condition, or sent 
to labour at the public works. m 

Manus, %e hand. — The ancients, when supplicating 
the gods, lifted the hands to the face; they were always 
raised in the act of devotion. It was esteemed a favour 


tc be Admitted to kiss the hands of great Ahd powerful « 
men. (See Adoratio.) “ Habitus trantium hic*est 
ut manibus in cerium extensis precemur,” says an an¬ 
cient writer. 


f 

“ Ccelo supinas si tuleris man us 

Nascente luna,#rustica*Phidile.” Horat. 


“ Ipse gubernator tollens ad sidera paUnas 

Exposed votis immemor artis opem.” Oviw. 

• • • 

To raise Jth^ hand was a natural sign of admiration : 
* lt Admirans ait haec, rrmnusquq^toll^ns.” Catul. 

So also was the snapping of the fingers: 

* % 

u Pellicibus fragilcs increpucre magus.” Prop. 

p 3 
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He whose hands were unclean, could not assist at the 
sacred rites. — The clean harfd was more acceptable to 
the gods than the ricfi one: 

i{ Puras Deus, non plenas aspicit manus." 

Thus the priest forbade the cable of the ship in which 
the image of Cybexe was carried, to be touched with 
polluted hands. 

\ 

“ Turn puppe e media megno clamore sacerdos; 

Parcite pollutes contingere vincula palniis. 

Sil. Ital. 

—i— •* monoo ne sacra manus 
£ Violata caede, iv^ve furiali malo 

Aspergat aras.” Sknec. 

The priests' werd’ accustomed to wash their hands be¬ 
fore they approached the altar. “ Manus interim to, 
postea vinum suniito/’ ** « 

Fbr more examples of this kind, spe Ablutio. 

In playing upon the pipe, the occupation of the hand 
was joined with that of the mouth. Thus Ovid, speak* 
ing of the pipe thrown aside by Minerva : 

** Inventurn Satyrus primum miratur, ct usum> 

Nescit ft afflatam sensit habere sonum 
Et modo dimittit digitos, modo concipit auras, 

Janaquc inter nymphas arte superbus erat.” 

And Cyprian (De Spectac.) elegantly expresses this 
ministratioif of the hands in music : Alter currf chon, 
et bum hominis 1 can ora voce contcndens spiritu suo, 
quem de visceribus suis superiortbu^ intens hauserat, 
tibiarum foramina modulans, nunc efFuso, et nunc intus 
recluso, ,ac represso, atque in derem profuso. Item in 
articulos sonum frangens Hoqui labor at, ingratus artifici, 
qui linguam dedit.” From this we may understand 
what Petronius means by the term loquaces manus which 
is found in his fragments. « 

“ Tinctus colore noctis 

■4 ^ 

MaL’i puer taquaci.” 

Orators obtained silenqe in the audience by waving 
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the hand. j~ Fugitive slaves were condemned to lose 
their handff by amputatiod. 

Mare, the sea . — Asa river is fticluded by its banks, 
so is the sea bounded by its shores. 

“ Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nec jam atnplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, c cel urn undique ct undique pontus.” 

9 VlRG. 

The sea abounded with ports, bays, and harbours, 
and othe% similar places in which the mariners might 
take refuge. If ajiy nation of antiquity may be said 
to have made use of the sea for the enlargement of its 
own empire, throughout the wojld, it was the # Xornan 
nation. Thejf were not only well acquaints with the 
Mediterranean; but in the ocean itself, yhiclj was known 
only by name to the Greeks, they sought new lands for 
the ext^psion of their conquers. Yet we may doubt 
whether the nautical art was as well understood bj; the 
llomans as by the S’hcelfucians, Carthaginians, aftd Ty¬ 
rians. They appear to have dreaded the very aspect of 
the watery world, and to have shared in the pious senti¬ 
ment of their poet, who declares that had formed 
the sea as%n impassable barrier to nations, and that to 
venture on it was impiety. Malty, however, were more 
hardy ; thoi%li even these refused to sail during the 
winter months. When spring returned, the element 
was opened : “ Ver aperit navigantibus marA” * The 
ceremonies used on the occasion are alluded Jo by Ajmleius • 
and Vegetius. The annual day was one of rejoicing. 

Matrimonium.* See Connubium. 

Mensis. See Annus^ • 

Mkrcatus differs from Nujidincs, — We may define * 
Mercatus as the time! and jflace indefinitely appointed 
for sales, and the Nundince the regular jnarkets or fixed 
days. Hence our distinction of Fairs and Markets: the 
former being the greater, and held seldom; the latter 
fey* the mos't part weekly. Of the fairs, some were 
highly celebrated ; as those of /rankfort, of Lyons, of 

• Flinyt 

p 4 
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Piacenza, &c. Most were held once & year R yet many 
were held twice -— in the spring and the j^utumn — 
and in some places} by especial privilege, there were 
fairs three and even four times annually. That time 
was generally determined by the new moon. The per¬ 
sons of buyers and sellers were protected by imperial 
indulgence; the places were inaccessible even to cre¬ 
ditors ; but as they were of so secular a character, they 
were always to be situated at some distance from the 
temples of religion, or wherever any thing sacked was to 
be found. How little this feeling was regarded by 
the J^ws, is apparent from the wholesome chastisement 
inflitteh by our Saviour on the £< thieves ” whom he 
found profaning the Temple of Jerusalem. 

MeretrI’ces/ prostitutes , were infamous in Rome ; 
nor by the laws could the profession be followed by a 
woman born free, or by one whose husband, father, or 
gr^iftlfyther had been eques Ronpanuf. It was therefore 
long abandoned to libertre. When the corruption of 
manners rendered free-born women not ashamed to 
e ip brace so itifapious a course^ of life, they were obliged 
to appear befbre thefediles, to announce their v intention, 
and to witness the inscription of their names in the 
register. It was hoped that the notoriety pi the appli¬ 
cation would deter women from this vicious career ; 
but where,modesty has fled, shame will not long hold 
its empire over the conduct. Nor was this humiliating 
exposure all :* tbty were obliged to assume a' particular 
habit; they could not be conveyed in litters; they 
could not inherit; and they were exiled to the eellce 
. (see thejvord), or boxes contiguous to the circus, where 
their names and the price^f their^favours were inscribed 
on the door. 

Meridiare, Vo take a mid-day nap from twelve to 
one o'clock, after a slight refection. The cibum me - 
ridianum was merely a lunch ; the chief and only meal 
worthy the name was Vjhe casna, which is usually refi- 
dered supper , hut which, as it was taken about five 
o*clock p. Mr, might as tvell be called the dinner. That 
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the practicj was general, is evident from many passages,. 
Varro declfres that he coMd not live without it. 

Mica re, a kind of game by* the fingers. When 
two are playing at it, the one was obliged to guess how 
many fingers the other was outstretching at the moment; 
and if he hit on the right number, of course he was the 
winner. “ Micandum cum Graeco, utfunvego illiusnume- 
rum, an ille meum # sequatur.”* tc Quid est enim sors ? 
Idem propemodum quod micare, quod talos jacere, quod 
tesseras.”*!* This pastime was well known to the Italians, 
and stilP continues 'among them. They call it mor, de¬ 
rived, perhaps, from Moran , an island «near Venice : or 
from jjwoiov fools’ game), because the outsdetehing 
of the fingers was a sign of mental vacuity, which is 
observable in fools ; cc qui post multa* inhtimaniter, ac 
barbarice dicta digitos, porrigunt nunc supinos, nunc 
pronos,»hoc gestu aliquid mall*minitantes, aut insitam 
stultitiam signific^vntes # ,, From these words i^ evi¬ 
dent that the game was not always puerile ; that there 
was a finger language which conventionally had a mean¬ 
ing ; and from other passages w r e may infer that it iyas 
sometime^ employed to give additional errtphasis even to 
the voice. The custom itself gavg occasion to the proverb, 
that you m^st have great confidence in the man with 
whom you practise finger-play in the dark. Nonnius 
proyes not only that there was something significant in 


the game, hut that it was of Grecian origi*: 

-“ meroicupidorura jkctiTum 

Erat sortitio indiscretion anuum jactibus sequens varios digi- 


Sl * 

Mu os 
I^u 


torum modos, - 

>s interdum sublatos erjgebant, alios in pugnum 
udebant com presses in vinculum.” • 

Elites, the soldi&ry .— •fhe Roman soldiers were 


principally chosen from the rustics, v^ho, being con¬ 
stantly inured to hard labour, were well fitted to hear 
the fatigues of war ;.*an3 anciently tfieir leaders, who 
filled the* stations of dictators and consuls, were taken 
from the plough.^ “ Nullum/aborem recusant manus 
quae ad arma ab aratro tran^feruntur.” ^ cc Rustica 


* Nonnius. + Cicero. J Pliny. t § Senec. Epist 54. 
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plebs est armis aptior quae sub divo, e% in labore 
nutritur, solis patiens, umlfrae neglfgens, t&balnearum 
nescia, deliciarum igiiara, simplicis animi, parvo con. 
tenta, duratis ad omnem laborum tolerantium mem- 
bris: cui gestare ferrum, fossam ducere, onus ferre, 
consuetude de rarp est.* Others were taken from 
the citizens. The Roman soldier in the early times 
was not a mere mercenary ; he /’ought rather for 
his country than for any pa) or stipend which might 
be granted; and Rome was as dear to the meanest 
soldier as to the most considerable citizen. The seve¬ 
rity of the discipline (the whole authority being com¬ 
mitted to *the nobles)'' was more adapted to Romans 
than to foreigners, who had been trained by others* 
rules; hence, prior to the fourth year of the second 
Punic war, the Romans had no mercenary troops. The 
legions of Caesar were 'composed of Gauls intermixed 
with' Romans.t No man was entisted* whose stature was 
less than five feet seven inches. tc In quinque pedi- 
bus et septem unciis delectus habeatur.” This is re¬ 
ported to have been established at the building of the 
city. “ Proc'eritatem tyronum scio quondam semper 
exactam, puta ut senos r pedes, vel certe quinos et denas 
uncias habentes inter alares equites, yel i^- primis le- 
gionum cohortibus probarentur/’J For the purpose of 
measurement, a post graduated with feet and inches was 
. set up in th^camp, to which those who offered* them*- 
selvSs were brought, ’that it might be ascertained 
whether their height was equal to?-the legitimate stan¬ 
dard. § A fine was imposed upon all those who neglected 
to appear on being summoned.'* The soldiers were not 
suffered to follow any D*her profession or business. 
“ Incongruum videbatur, Imperatoris militem, qui 
veste, et annona publics pascebatur, utilitatibus vacare 
privatis.” || And in a law of the*Codex of Justinian we 

• Veget. i. 3. - , 

t Ramus de Milit Csesagv T^es. Ant Rom. Grace. tom. x. p. 1542. L 
X Veget. 

1 4 Stcwech. in Vcgetium. Cagaub. ad Suet Tiber, c. 68. n. 1. 

11 Veget. 
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read: f * Militesnefyueprociy stores, nequeconductores,ne- 
que fidejussores, neque mandatores alienarum reram Hunt. 
Milites agriculture, aut mercature studio non occupan- 
, tur, nec ullius civilis rei curam in se recigiuntur: alioqui 
militia ejiciuntur, omni simul privilegio militari carituri. 
Milites prohibentur praedia, comporar^ in his provinces.”* 
During the first ages of Rome, none 'were permitted 
to enter the army, ifiiless of gaod reputation : all players, 
except thq Atellani, were* excluded from military ser¬ 
vice. <f # Eo institqtum manet ut actores Atellanorum 
nec tribu moveantur, et stipendia faciant tanquam ex- 
pertes artis ludicire/’t (f Atellani ab Oscis acciy "sunt ; 
quod genus ddectationis Italics seventate teitiperatum, 
ideoque vacuum nota est; nam nequq trilju movetur, 
neque a militaribus stipendiis repellitur.” $ How 
carefully the Roman soldiers were chosen appears 
from a law of the civil code: “ Qui status corUro- 
versiam patiuntur, *licef revera liberi sint, non ^lebent 
per id tempus nomen militia; dare, maxime Ute ordinata, 
sive ex libertate in servitutem, sive contra petantur. 
Nec hi quidem, qui ingenui bona fide* serviunt; sod 
nec qui ab hostibus redempti sunt, quam se luant.’* 
But on the decline of the state they were less particular 
in their choice, and the following classes of persons 
were admitted. 1. Freedmen. 2. Slaves, who were 
often enfranchised for the purpose. 3. Shepherds: 
“ Servos pastores arm at, atque his eauos* attribuit.”§ 
4. Gladiators: Gladiatores quos ibi Caesar in ludo 
habebat, in foruift productos, Lentulus libertati con- 
firmat, atque eis equos ajtribuit et sequi jussit.” || Xhe 
soldiers were often called by the names of thetr com¬ 
manders. Thus in Cornelius fJepos we read of the Ho- 
noriani, Theodosiani, &c.these were distinguished by 
different marks on the skin: “ Stigmata dicebantur 
quaedam signa, quae in hiaflibus militum 9 fiebant; ut de 
mjlitia impefatoris dignoscerentur.’* 

Their clothing consisted of tJ^C chlamys , sagum , and 

* Justin. 7,8. • + Livy, vii. % 

t Val. Max. ii. 4.4. ' \ Causar. » || Ibid. 
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the paludamentum. By some the tunic i was used. 
They were furnished with them at the public expense* 
but the value was deducted from their pay. On entering 
the army, the soldiers were compelled to swear obedience 
to their leader, and (under the emperors) by the life of 
the prince : “ Dee prtestandum nobis jusjurandum est 
quale militibus ‘Ctesari. At illi mercede accepta jurant 
rebus omnibus se praipositaros salut&ta Csesaris.” Ter- 
tullian alludes to this : (c Credimusne humapum sacra- 
mentum divino superduci licere ? et in alium dominum 
respondere post Christum ? et ejerare patrem et matrem 
et ouMiem proximum quos et lex honorari praecepit.” 
The law 'forbade them to be married. u This appears 
from Tacitus: “ Neque conjugiis suspiciendis, neque 
alendis liberis sueti, orbas sine posteris domos relinque- 
bant.” But the law was repealed on certain occasions: 
“ Militibus, quoniam ex legibus uxorem liafiere non 
poterant, jura indulsa maritorllm. , ' , And it seems to 
have been abrogated by the emperor Severus, so far as 
regarded the soldier in a permanent station. And this 
was right; for 0 of their ferocious immorality we have 
terrible accounts. Livy speaks of the multitude of 
“ Nati in Ilispania, £x militibus Romanis et ex His- 
panis mulieribus, cum quibus nullum cdnftubii fas.” 
But whether the concession was general may be 
doubted ; u for Tertullian, who lived in the time of 
Severus, staY^s tjie soldiers in his age to have been lid- 
married. Perhaps this permission of Severus was 
applied to the soldiers of his own guard only. How¬ 
ever this be, women were nc\t allowed by the Roman 
laws to center the camp during an actual campaign. 

“ Romanis utinam patwssent c&stra put'll a'.'* Pro*. 

“ Et, si castfa darent, vcllet gestare pharetras, 

Vellst Amazonia latus iqpirtjfudere pelta.” Stat. 

Thus, when Pompey departed on his expedition, he Ipft 
his wife in Lesbos. «,Wdsjread. However, of its frequent in¬ 
fringement by the generals themselves, who, in the time 
of the Sarihatiarv war, exchanged the ancient discipline 
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for every species of licentiousness. And, indeed, when 
no enemy ^as at hand, the indulgence of being accom¬ 
panied by ti'eir wives Was necessarily extended to the sol¬ 
diers by every general who would rely on their support. 
This explanation will do away with the contradictions 
we so frequently find in the Roman annals on this subject. 
The law required the absence of women from the camp ; 
but when no imminent danger threatened, that law waB 
suspended. # * 

The length of service was fixed at twenty-five years, 
but the soldiers wene commonly enlisted for the whole 
period of the war. , 

They carried withthem— 1. Their food. ^2# Those 
utensils and instruments which were used in fortifica¬ 
tion and foraging, or for securing thair captives. 3. 
The valli, or palisadoes. 4. Their arms. These, con¬ 
stituting^ the greater part of^each man’s baggage, 

were borne upon mules. Yet the weight borne* by 
the soldiers themselves* was considerable. Vegetius* 
accustomed his soldiers u bajulare usque ad saxa- 

ginta libras, et iter facere gradu militari.” What 

this journey was he shdws: u Horis* qjuinque ucstf- 
vis viginti* quinque millia passuum militari gradu con- 
fici.” If these marches were Stated at thirty or even 
forty milefc^t would not be an exaggeration. " Phi- 
lippus excrcebat una cum armis trecenta stepe stadia 
ambulate, ferentes galeas, peltas ocreas, saripas, et prse- 
terea commeatuin, et qusecunque yasa qyoti^iani usus^* t 
In time of actual^w^ffare they took their food stand¬ 
ing in the camp. u Cum alii cibum stantes capiant, 
tribunus inter sarta volutsibitur.J Stans interdum more 
militia? cibum brevem vilerrypue sumere vis^batur.” 
—Merit had, of course, its appropriate rewards. As to 
the punishments in the Roman army,, these were va¬ 
rious. For light offences^ and petty lyeac^s of dis¬ 
cipline they were condemned — 1. To be suspended 
fr»m pay. The term atrp diruti was applied to those 

✓ * 

f Polyaen. iv, 2.10. 
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who suffered this punishment* 2. To surrender their 
spear. 3. To change their ^accustomed pj'ices in the 
line of march: <e ( Nec deteriore conditione surous, 
quam apud patres nostros captivi: quippe illis arma 
tan turn, atque crdo militandi locusque in quo tenderent, 
in castris est mutatus.”* 4. To march with the 
baggage : f< Adein\»tis signis hastisque diffractis omnes 
eos qui fugisse arguebantur inter impedimenta, et sar- 
cinas et captivos agere itfer .imposuit/'t 5. To win¬ 
ter beyond the walls of the town or of the fortified 
camp: u Additum utrorumque ignominite est, ne in 
oppidis hybernarent, neve hyberna proprius ullam 
urberh'-decem millibus 1 passuum ffidificarent." “ De- 
creverunt nequis eorum inter castra 'tenderet, neve 
locum extrc. adrignatum vallo, aut fossa cingeret, neve 
tentorium expellibus haberet/’§ 6. Always to eat 
standing: fC Nomina eorum qui detrectatq pugnee 
m©mores secessionem paullo ante fecerunt, referri ad 
me jiibebo: iratosque singufos jurejurando adigain, 
nisi quibus morbus causa erit, non aliter quam stantes 
cibum, potumque, quo stipendia facient, captivos esse.”|| 
r f. To dig ftKe trenches. 8. To stand before the 
prcetorium : “ Pro cartero delictorum gehere variis 

ignominiis affecit, ut slare per totum diem juberet ante 
pra?torium: interdum tunicatos, distinctofcqfte nonnun- 
quam cum decempedis, vel etiam cespitem portantes.”«|[ 
9. To be % deposed and stripped of their, girdle: 
tc .Centuriones fmanipulorum quorum signa amissa, 
fuerant districts gladiis descincjos ^destituit.”** 10. 
To be fed with barley. 11. To lose a quantity of 
blood: “ Fuit h«c quoque *ntiquitus militaris aniin- 
adversio, jubere ignomjnis causa militi venam solvi 
et sanguinem mitti: cujus rei ratio in Uteris veteribus, 
quas equidem invenire potui non extat: sed opinor fac¬ 
tum hoc ^primijus in militityus stupentis animi, atque 
a natural!s habitu declinatis ; ut non tarn poena, quam 

* Livy. r fVmmianui. j Livy. 

t V»il. Max. || Livy. V Suet. 

** Livy, xxvii. 13. 
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median a videretyr. Postea tamen ob pleraqu© alia de- 
licta ideml factitatum etke credo per consuetudinem 
quasi minus sani viderentur omnes> qui delinquerent.”* 
This seems to have been done because they should lose 
that blood with ignominy which they were unwilling to 
shed with glory for their country. This probably arose 
from the circumstance that blood ^as .drawn by phy¬ 
sicians when thei$ patients were suddenly terrified. 
Afterwards its use became common in every species of 
delinquency. This bleeding seems to have been attended 
with grdat ignomirty among the Romans; and Lipsius 
affirms that it was performed by the same persons who 
amputated thg hands. 12. Ter be degraded *frctn a 
higher rank to a lower; viz. from the cavalry to the 
infantry : “ Turmas equitum, quibus pVaffuftrat, ademp- 
tis equis, in funditorum alas transcripsit. t cc Cum 
magnur.t civium suorum nvMierum a Phyro rege 
ultro missum reciqisseyt: decreverunt ut ex eis,' gui 
equo meruerant, peditum numero militarent; qui pedi- 
tes fuerant in funditorum auxilia, transcriberentur.” J 
13. To be expelled the camp, and employed in less 
honourable labours: cc lAix debet esse attentus, ut si 
qui turbulenti, vel seditiosi sunt milites, eos pruden- 
tiori consilio^ segregates a castris, ad agendum aliquid, 
quod ipsis videatur optabile: aut ad caste!la, urbesque 
deputet muniendas, atque servandas tanta f subtilitate 
e(^ cum» adjiciuntur videantur electi.**§ 4*14. To be 
dismissed with disgrace, as an incorrigible fellow, and 
drummed out of tjie #egiment.—Such were the punish¬ 
ments for slight offences: those which follow were for 
flagrant offences, and chiefly corporal, and in many csfees ^ 
affected the life or liberty the culprit. r fhe Lex 
Sempronia , which exebnpted Roman citizens from cor¬ 
poral punishments, did not extend to the army. The 
heavier inflictions wej’e *these : — 1. Scourging with 
rods or twigs until the blood freely ran from the wounds. 
Of this there are numerous examples, and too common 
to be cited. 2. Amputatioi/ of * the hand: “ M. 

* Gell. x. 8. f Val. Max. J Ibid. * $ Vrgct. 
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Cato memoriffi prodidit, in furto comprehen&is inter 
commilitones dextras esse jfriecisas: aut * si lentius 
voluisscnt animadvert re, in principiis sanguinem mis-* 
sum/'* 3. Of the legs: " Signa propria quisque 
sequatur, sciensj quod si remanserit usquam, exsectis 
cruribus relinquetur/* t 4. Banishment: ee RomariUs 
quinetiam et Vincthitius scutariorum schola? prima, 
secundre tribuni, agitasse eonvicti qvaedapi suis viribus 
altiora, acti sunt in exilipin.^J 5. Return home 
with ignominy: " Caius Mattienus accuSatus est 

apud tribunos plebis quod exercitnin in Hisphnia de- 
seruisret, damnatusque sub furca, diu virgis csestis est 
et sSstefrtio nummo \eniit.” 6. To bf beaten with 
staves. 7. With clubs. 8. With the sword : " No¬ 
minis Latirii qili erant, securi pcrcussi/’ 9 . To be 
crucified and decimated: " Romani in crucem sub- 
lati sunt/'§ 10. To Ste devoured by wild* beasts: 
“ U qvi ad hostem confugit, c* recjiit, torquebitur ad 
bestiastjue vel in furcam damnabitur.” 11. To suffer 
decapitation. — Many offences incurred this penalty; 
sitfh as flying t from the enemy, leaving the ranks or 
going beyond* the wall of the camp, causing seditions, 
and other similar acts % forbidden by the general. It 
was qjso awarded in cases of insubordination ; betray¬ 
ing secret council to the enemy ; wounding a comrade, 
or refusing protection to a friend in the field of battle. 

.11, To be * deprived of sepulture: "Virgis cae^os 
sectiri percuft Jussit :•* eorumquc corpora sepulturte 
mandari, mortemque lugeri vetuft.”|| This punish¬ 
ment, being most commonly used in civil cases, can 
scarcely, be called military. 'IS. To be slain by their 
fellow sokliers; " St abaft* pro condone legiones dis¬ 
tricts gladiis: reus in suggestu per tribunum ostende- 
batur si nocentefn acclamaverant, prajeeps datus truci- 
dabatur, et gaudebat casdibus »miles/* 13. To be 

burnt alive: Hortarius, tribune of the Alemanni, by 
command of Valentini^n, " proditus contra Rempubfi- 

* Frontiivia. + Aromian, xxiii. 5. f Ibid. 

§ Livy. , || VaiKMax. K Tacit. 
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cam quffid&m *ad*Macrianijm scripsisse, barbarosque op- 
timates veritate tormentis expressa, conflagravit flamma 
poenali/'* 14. To perish, sub*crate, that is to be 
slowly whipped to death : iC Ad vocifejationem eorum, 
quos sub crate necari jusserat, concurso facto." f 15. 
To be stoned to death: “ Exercitps Posthumium im- 
peratorem, inficiantem, quas promiser&t, prtedas, facta 
in castris secbriorlfe, lapidavit.” 16 . To die by the 
arrow. In this punishment, the victim, being bound 
to a post, perished by the arrows of his comrades, which 
they discharged at him as a target or mark. 17- 
To be dragged to death at the wheel: Trifiqnum 

qui excubias deseri passus est, carpento rolali subter 
adnexum per totum iter vivum, atque e^xanqpnem trad it.” 
When the crime was very general, decimation was 
practised. 

The ^ower of inflicting these punishments w r as vgsted 
in the tribune : (e Si nfiles crimen aliquod adnTlssi&et, 
auctoritate praefeeti legionis a tribuno deputabatqr ad 
poenam,” i A centurion was appointed to oversee the 
heavier punishments : (< Tunc centurio Supplicio prtejfo- 
situs contkre gladium spiculatorem jubet."§ Afterwards 
they were executed by the lictofls: <f Lictores dicuntur 
qui fasces, vygarum ligatos ferunt: hi parentes magi stra¬ 
ti bus plagas ingerunt delinquentibus.” || <c Quern, cum 
inambulans ante tabernaculuni vocari jussissdt, lictorem 
expedirc securiin jussit: ad quam voejm gxamini stante* 
Praenestino: agedum lictor, excide radicem hanc, inquit, 
incommodum ambulSntibus : perfusumque ultimi sup- 
plicii metu, roulcta dicta, dimisit."^ • 

So much for the punishments: let us now advert # 
to a few of the customs. • 

The signal for battle being givqp, they turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the gods. 
The whole army then* advanced with a shout. 
After a Victory, those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their valour received/ the* commendations of 

• Ammian. f Livy. • t %?get. ii. 9. 

$ Seivcc. |j Ft'BtiiB. • T Livy. 
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the general, and were rewarded with hoiwrary pre¬ 
sents. These were crowns oi various kinds for different 
services, horse trappings, spears, bracelets. &c. Some¬ 
times money was distributed among the soldiers before 
the triumphs. Thus Livy: <c Pecuniam in serariam, 
tulerunt sestertium Q tricies octoginta millia aeris. M. 
Livius militibus quinquagenos senos asses divisit: tan- 
tundem C. Claudius absentibus militibus suis est polli- 
citus, cum ad exercitum rediisset. P. Scipio triumpho 
omnium clarissimo urbem est invectus. Argenti tulit 
in terarium pondo centum millia, militibus ex prseda 
quadr&^gnos tens divisit/' * Those who slew an 
enemy in single combat were permitted to adorn their 
houses with the spoil. 

The ancients were very solicitous for the burial of 
those who had fallen in battle, and for this purpose a 
trucq was generally concluded with the eneriiy. Of 
this we have witnesses in Ho*iier,% Virgil, Livy, and 
Cassiod: “ Scipionem eaptivum quondam, solutum 
vinculis misisse ad Asdrubalem, rogantem ut sepeliret 
tribunes. Et a Lunc quirsitos. inter cadavera, et aure- 
orum annulorum, indicio agnitos, sepeliisse.” All the 
bodies were interred together in a large pit dug for the 
purpose beyond the city: <e Ca*sorum cHde Variana 
veteres, ac dispersas rcliquias uno turaulo humaturus 
colligere sua manu, et comportare primus aggressus 
est.” t 

When the soldier returned from the wars, to pass his 
days in quiet, he devoted his armourto the gods, or to 
some superior beings : — , 

4 

“ Miles ut emeritis run est satis utilis armis 

4 

Ponit ad antiquas, quae tfslit arma, Lares." 

• Ovid. 

To the same purport, Lucan: 

“ Itupta quies populi, stratisque excita juventus 
Diripiunt sacris affixa Penatibus arma, 

Quse pax longa aabat.” 
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But they were frequently offered in the temple of 
Mars. 1 1 

In time of peace, that they iftight not degenerate 
through inactivity, they were employed^in repairing the 
old, and constructing new, fortifications. 

Mimus, a mimic , one who counterfeited the actions, 
words, and manner of another, generally with the in¬ 
tention of turning«him into ridicule.—They were cele¬ 
brated for their impudent and wit: to move laughter 
at the expense of the gravest personages was their em¬ 
ployment. They were admitted even at private enter¬ 
tainments to divert the guests.^ But their ^traijgest 
office was at funerals, where they took the same free- * 
dom with the deceased as, when on the, stage, they took 
with the living. In this case, however, they were al¬ 
lowed to praise the virtues as vgell as to expose the de¬ 
fects of # the dead; and very probably less licence of 
caricature was admissible. Even emperors were thus • 
mimicked. Thus Suetonius tells us that the arch- 
mimic Favo was present at the funeral of Vespasian: 

Ci Sedet in funerc Favo •archimimus, “personam ejus 
ferens imiiansque, ut mos est, facta et dicta vivi/' 

Missio, a discharge or dismissal given to a soldier 
after his leg^l term of service, which was twenty years 
for the infantry, ten for the cavalry, and twenty-five 
for the mariners.—The disparity may be explained. 
The eqitites or cavalry were men^of gopd families, ygho * 
were the sooner exempted from the service, and who, 
in reality, ought th nave a shorter term than the in¬ 
fantry, as they were subject to more expense. The # 
foot-soldiers served the average time in all countries. 
The mariners were th^ least fespectable of the Roman 
population : they were taken from the lawest classes, —«. 
indeed, none but the lowest would consent to live on 
the deep,—often augmehtel by persons half enfranchised 
and by civil* delinquents ; such, at least, were the 
rowers. • 

Montes, mountains .—The sanctity of # mountains 
is of great antiquity. The Syrians^ as we read in 

a 2 
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Scripture, sacrified in high places. So aljao did the 
Persians, as we learn from the testimony of Herodotus. 
Mountains had their divinities : the mother of Galerius, 
Maxiniian, is called Deorum montium cultrm . 

The l)il Mon tenses, or mountain gods, are celebrated 
by an ancient inscription in Gruter : — 

“ ARAM. JOVI. FULGE 
R A TORI. ETL PRECfcP 
TO. DEORUM.** MON 
TENSIUM.” 

Some of the superstitious ancients believed that the 
supreme deity, Montinus, presided over all mountains. 
Arnobius, indeed, quaintly asks, “ Quis Montinum, mon¬ 
tium deum esse red at ? " but tile very question proves 
that this belief had been admitted.—See Genius. 

Mortentes. — Whew at the point of death, they 
gave those directions, which they were willing their 
heirs should follow', especially 0 those relating to the 
funeral. Naturally, they desired their friends to be ever 
mindful of them. Thus in his last moments Mteeenas 
besought Augustus to be as mindful of his friend Horace 
as of him. And the last words of Augustus, (C Li via 
nostri conjugii memor vive ac vale.” In the same man¬ 
ner, revenge for real or fancied wrongs wafc inculcated 
in surviving friends and kindred and servants ; and, un¬ 
fortunately for human nature, the legacy was always 
considered a racr/*d one : “ Germanicus mm ultra pro- 
gressus, quam ut mandaret domestjeis ultionem.” * The 
sequel is horrid : (c Juravere amici, dextram morientes 
(GGrrnanici) contingentes, spiiitum antequam ultionem 
amissuros.” t Mercury, flhe guide of souls, vras invoked 
at the last: a cup was called for, and, before its contents 
w,ere tasted, a pertion was poured on the ground by way 
of libation. Thus, in Valerius Maximus, the woman 
about to drink poison: ec Poculum, in quo venenum 
temperaturum erat, constant! dextera arripuit. Turn 
defusis Mercurio 'delibamentis, et invocato nomine 
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ejus, ut se placido itinere in meliorem sedis infernae 
deduceret partem, eupido tiaustu traxit mortiferam po- 
tionem.” § 

They were enjoined to embrace the altars of the 
gods: * 

u Conjugia quoniam pervicax iy»stra abnuis, 

Regemque terres: sceptra quid pbssint, scies. 

Complecteae aras, nuJJus eripiet deus 

Te mihi." • Senec. 

The dying man^then delivered his ring to one of his 
heirs. (See Annulus.) His friends and kindred stood 
round the bed, eager to catch his last words; ibr the 
ancients belie*»d that the spirit about to leaife thelwdy 
was gifted with a knowledge of future evqpts, and for 
this reason the last words of the dying have been re¬ 
corded by a host of writers. The words of Brutus, as 
noted ify Dio, O inisera virtus ! cum nihil quam 
verba esses, ego te»tanfpiam rem aliquam exertnu ; tu 
vero servis fortunee,’* are of awful import. They prove 
how utterly worthless were the religion and philosophy of 
the pagan world. On the death of some ^tornen, however, 
there is one pleasing trait,— the modesty natural to the 
sex was not forgotten : • 

“ Tune qtftique jam tnoriens, ne non procumbat honeste, 
Iiespicit, hace etiam cura cadentis erat.” Ovid. 

Thus adso Suetonius, speaking of Julia: « ff IJtque ani^r 
madvertit, undique se strictis pugionfbuS peti, sinistra 
manu sinum ad fenaPcrura deduxit, quo honestius ca- 
deret, etiam inferiore corporis parte velata.” 

But what was this DEATH, of which all mankind 4 
have stood in dread ? 

Mors, is defined by Plato to be merely the separation 
of the soul and body.—To remove its terrors, it \Cas 
gently called a passage to a better life; as no 
more to- be dreaded than sleep, its exact parallel. 
Hence Diogenes calls sleep the twin brother of death. 
A short time before his death, being roused from a 
heavy slumber by liis physician, wjio inquired whe- 
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ther any thing grievous had befallen him, he ijaid, “No: 
only sleep has preceded his brother death.” Thus also 
when Gorgias, being seized by a dangerous malady in 
his old age, lay for some time in a deep sleep: on the 
attendants inquiring after his health, he replied, ff Now 
sleep is about to surrender me to his brother death/ 
By some it was'thought to be a long, by others an eter¬ 
nal, sleep ; yet the great majority ofrmankind —all, in¬ 
deed, but a few daring sceptics—have believed in a 
state after death. 

Whether Mom was a god or goddess, is not very 
clear., What is certain is, that it was held to be one or 
the othfc , i, and that sacrifices were offered to it: 

“ Multa bourn circa lriactantur corpora Morti, 
Sftigeio^que sues, raptasque ex omnibus agris 
In dammam jugulaut peewits.” Vine. 

lf In scopulis Mom sseva sedet. Ipsamque vocatam 
quaftt pc’tat a nobis mortem tibbeogt fateri.”* 

jfEscbylus somewhere says, that neither altars nor 
temples were dedicated to this divinity. But this is 
erroneous; for we read in eiore than one author of 
both temples and altars. 

Both Christianity and reason teach us that the pro¬ 
spect of death should moderate the use of pi 1 ensure. But 
paganism, in its characteristic spirit, drew the contrary 
inference v iC Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
. die ! ** is the‘ maxim of all antiquity. — See OadavivA, 

^ /v 

Furfus, Manes. 

Mulus or Me la, a mule .— r Ihe’ price of a mule 
was^greater than that of a horfys: 

if Ego faxim muli, pi;eiio qui superare equos, 

Sicut viliores Gallicia canthpriis. ” Plaut. 

And sometimes it exceeded the cost of a small house: 

“ Quod plur’fcs mula est, quam domus, empta tibi.” 

The use of mules in chariots was for a long time very 
common. The chariots of king Priam and of Nausi- 
caa (daughter of tfie rcfyal Alcinous) were drawn by 

* Servjus. 
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mules. And tht royal virgin Medea orders mules to 
be yoked her chariot. I Hence we may suppose them 
to have been held in great estimation among the most # 
ancients ; nor did they fall into disrepute in later times. 
u Nunquam carrucis minus mille fecitfse iter traditur, 
soleis mularum argenteis.*" “ Mulionem in itinere 
quondam suspicatus ad calceanda<4 mjil&s desilisse.” + 
It is to be observed that thp word mula (a she mule), 
and not mulus , which signifies the male, is used in both 
places ; the females being more frequently used in cha¬ 
riots than the males. Thus we may see represented 
on various coins the vehicles of Agrippina, the jpother 
of Caius, and*>f Do mi tell a, the Vife of Vespasian* and 
others, drawn by mules. “ Nostra oetate Poppaia, con- 
jux Neronis Principis, delicatioribus jilmerftis suis soleas 
ex auro quoque induere solebat/ $ Besides the emperors 
and tlicfr consorts, many opulbtit men, and women of 
distinction, kept mples^or this use. Wives, as Relearn 
from several writers, left their husbands little respite * 
until they had procured beautiful mules and costly 
saddles; and Tertullian # is sure that nobody but jhe 
devil coi^d have put such vanity into theft- heads. They 
were used also by persons in o$ice when they appeared 
in state. Alexander Severus decreed, te mulas senas, 
mulos binos/' to the Roman presidents when they 
journeyed into another province. When intended for 
chariot use, it was required that they should he sleefc 
and handsome, and that the colour of al! should be the 
same. tc Quid a(d pertinent mula? saginatie, unius 

omnes colons ?”§—Mujes were employed in the public 
games, especially in chariots. They were a^o yoked 
to vehicles by the more vu^r. “ Mulis quoque cole- 
brantur ludi in circo # maximo consuales, quod id genus 
quadrupedum primum putatur coepthm jungi currui, 
et vehiculo. Mulus vehiculo luna; aalhibebatur, quod 
tarn sterilis sit, quam mulus: vel quod ut mulus 
don suo genere, sed equi creetur, sic ea solis, non 
suo fulgore luceat.” f| # 


* Suet. f Ibid. $ Pliny.* 4 Sonec.* 

Q 4 
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Municipes. See Civis. 

Murcj, a name given to ^those who, to escape the 
military service, cut off their right thumbs,—They were 
'thus called in allusion to Murcia, the goddess of idle¬ 
ness. 

Mus, the mouse .—This was a term of endearment to 
young girls. Mfirthl: 

“ Nam cum me murem, cum me tnS lumina dicis.*’ 

m 

*• 

The mouse is said to be a prophet, since it always fore¬ 
sees the ruin of a falling house, and flies before the 
crash to a place of safety. 


N. 

Ntrnia, funeral songs in honour of the dead, sung 
by women who were lured for the occasion. ■« - They 
howl?d as well as sang ; they wept and tore their hair, 
while reciting the praises of the deceased. The ancients 
iverc.well acquainted with f( the mockery of woe.” 

Nani, mas., Nan.k, fem. y dwarfs, — They were as 
frequent among the attendants of princes and noblemen 
of antiquity, as in some modern courts two centuries 
ago. These were not alf natural dwarfs; many of them 
were rendered diminutive by art. For tfiis purpose 
they were taken when young, and, being constantly 
bound and subjected to the closest confinement, the 
natural development of the body was prevented. 
The dwarf Conopas, the attendant of Julia the 
daughter of Augustus, was but two feet eight inches in 
height. The motives which fhduced Augustus to to¬ 
lerate the presence of thisr thing, are unknown ; for we 
are informed by Suetoniu3, that he entertained a great 
antipathy towards dwarfish and distorted persons. It 
is, however, certain, that op spine occasions he to¬ 
lerated and exhibited them; “ Lucium quendam ho- 
neste natum exhibuit in ludicro, tan turn ut ostenderet, 
quod erat bipedali minej 1 , librarum septemdecem, ac 
, vocis immense.” Severus often indulged himself in 
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the same frolic*; and tjie example of both had imi¬ 
tators. To see them fight appears to have afforded the 
very height of amusement: » , 

J « Hie audax subit ordo pumilorum, 

Quos tiatura brevi statu peracto • 

Nodosum semel in globum ligavit; 

Edunt vulnera, conscruntqut^dextras, 

Et mortem sibi, qua manu ? minantur. 

Kidet Ma<% pater, et fruenta Virtus, 

Casurscque vagis £rues rapinis.” Stat. 

Mules and small horses were called nnni; and the 
word was also used for a small and peculiarly formed 
drinking cup among the Romans. * • 

Natalis ®ies, birthday , a ^period celebrated "with 
much ceremony by the ancients.— Of these there were 
four, which every man, as a pagan, a subject, and an 
individual, was bound to observe. 1. The gods had their 
nafal dJys: iC Dii enim ex uteris prodeunt/* says Ar- 
nobius. On these •occasions presents were made to the 
god. 2. Equally obligatory was the birth-day of the ' 
reigning emperors. The custom, indeed, began volun¬ 
tarily : <( Equites Romani*natalem ejus ^Augusti) spo«te 
et consenau biduo semper celehraverunt: ”1but it was soon 
exacted, and punishment followd its neglect. Because 
the consi'1% had neglected to proclaim feasts for the 
birthday of Caligula, he abolished their office, 3. Those 
of great men were not compulsory, hut wete observed 
b/ somh from gratitude, by some from admiration, by 
the greater number in the ho$e of Sdvantage. Thus 
the courtly Horace,‘concerning the natal day of Maj- 
cenas: • 

<f Jure solennis mi hi, sanctiorque 
P«cnc natali proprffi, quod ex hac 
Luce Maecenas mm affluentes 

Ordinal annoj." • 

And, if Silius Italicus*is4o believed, hie (Silius) ‘ c Vir- 
gilii natalem religiosius quam suum celebrabat.” 4. But 
nfen were not forgetful of their own. Plautus : 

u Mihi hodie natal is dies est; dedfet vos omnes eum concele- 
brare.” • • « 
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On this clay each Roman njras arrayjd in white, and 
in all his ornaments. On it,* patrons received presents 
.from their clients: f f Vestimenta mea accubitoria per- 
didit quae mihi natali die donaverat cliens quidem.” 
And a writer rnlicli older, Plautus : 

<c Hie annulus est qtiam ego tibi misi natali die.** 

Sacrifices were offered to the genius (see the word) 
of the person, and the day "‘concluded with a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which friends and kindred were 
present. * , 

Naves, ships, vessels, boats, were formed of one or 
several trees. — In rivers, navigation was easier, and 
attended with less danger, than upon the open sea. 
Hence we find *hat the nautical art, in its first stages, 
extended to the navigation of the rivers only, and was 
afterwards extended to tfje sea: ^ 

*' “ Inventa secuit primus qui^avq profundum, 

Et rudibus re mis solicitavit aquas: 

, Tranquillis primum trepidus se crcdidit undis, 
Littora securo tramite suinma legens : 

r Mox tangos tentare sin as, et linquerc terras, 

Et Jeni ecepit pandere vela Noto. 

Ast, ubi pa nil at’in pricccps audacia crevit, 

Cordaque Iauguentcm dedidiccre metum; 

Jam vagus irrupit pel ago, coelumquc secutus, 

JEgeas hvemes, Ioniumque domat.” CIlacd. 

We read that the ancients took the example on ship¬ 
building froitf the form of a fish. They formed the 
prow from the head, the keel from the back, the oars 
from the fins, while the tail afforded a model for the 
helm. Others say, that the shape of the bird served as 
a model for the first vessel That the helm was taken 
from the tail of a bird, is an assertion commonly cre¬ 
dited ; the word rostrum, signifying a bird’s beak, is 
used for the prow. 

In building ships of war, care was taken to give 
them, 1 . The proper magnitude , that they might oe 
sufficiently large, without being too bulky for dextrous 
management: “ Videsfie, ut navigia, qua) modum ex- 
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cedant, re^i neqtieant:” *2. Lightness, for the greater 
facility of management, that the enemy might be fol¬ 
lowed or avoided with greater alaority, which could not. 
be effected were the vessels heavily constructed. “ Ro- 
mana classis prompts, levis et quodam genere castrensis, 
sic remis, quasi habenis agebatur.” ee Romans classis 
alacritate superabat et robore, sed fpii# gravioribus ute- 
bantur navibus, nfcn poterant agiles adversariorum fu- 
gientes assequi.” 3. Strength. To obtain this it was 
necessary, first, that the timber used in their construc¬ 
tion should be cut in the proper season; if cut unsea¬ 
sonably, it was sure to be perforated byVorms. ^Tem¬ 
pore importulfo cjesae arbores cito teredines •flciurtt.’* * 
iC Reliquis diebus prsccisa, etiam eodem Anno interna 
vermium labe exesa, in pulverem vertitur. Much care, 
amt more superstition, were observed by the ancients as 
to .the ttnie of cutting timber */or ship-building. Cer¬ 
tain months only wert favourable. iC Materia,'* says 
Vegetius, “ est esedenda justo tempore; hoc est, a primo * 
autumno, ad id tempus, quod erit, antequam flare in- 
cipiat Favonius.” And,*even in these?months, certain 
days only were auspicious : — “ Octo tantum diebus in 
istis men si bus.” Vegetius reckons these from the fif¬ 
teenth to twenty-third day of the month. Others 
prefer eight consecutive days between the twentieth and 
thirtieth days of the month. But, however this may be, 

L/ Flirty we are gravely informed that •there was in* 
finite virtue in the moon's influence ; ?hal if a tree Vere 
felled at a certaii? ti&ie, defiance might be bid, not only 
to the dry rot, but to the ordinary progress of dgcay. 

“ Infinitum referre lunarem rationem, adeo ut, si ii* 
coitu illius caedatui^ qui *competat in novissimurn 
diem biumce, ilia teterna sit materies.** Next, that 
the joints should be firm and compact. For this 
purpose, they used *irfln nails andT plates. Vege- 
tjus is 'of opinion, that brass should be preferred to 
iron for this use. S( Utilius^seris.clavis quam ferreis 

• Serv. * 
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compingenda;” because* whervin contact with the water, 
brass does not rust so easily, as iron. That brass wan 
used, is evident from numerous passages. Thus Ta¬ 
citus : — Sine vinculo acris aut ferri connexa sunt.” 
The chinks of the vessel were stopped with tow : — 
“ Stuppa, ea lini pars proxima cortici malleo stuppario 
contusa stipata, -in fob ligna, et rimas navium dehiscen- 
tium.” * After being rendered fin.i by this means, 
they were further cemented' with pitch or wax : — 
Fix liquida in Europa e taeda coquitur, navalibus 
muniendis." t 

“ 'Parte traliat taciturn puppis mare fissaque fluetu, 

VL-1 pice, vel inolli concludcre vulncra'rera,” 

Val. Flac. 

Sometimes rosin ‘was added : 

“ Unctas cera et pice, et retina, tabu las succendunt.” 

> KGET. 

I 

This is called by Sammonicus navis x ramentum: 

“ Navis ram on turn, ct qua? nomine prasion herba est.” 

And another ointment resembling tar : 

“ Mollitamque picem et rasum de uavibus ung'ien.” f 

The trees preferred for sTiip-building were,— 1. The fir, 
on account of its lightness. Thus Virgil: 

t{ Nascitur et casus abies visura marinos.” 

2. The alder • « 

* “ Procuinbitnt ornr, nodosa impellitur ilex, 

Sylvaque Dodones, et fluclibxs aptior alnus.’* 

Lucan. 

And Statius mentions, 

“ Alnus air.Ica fretis.” 

Probably the alder was chosen for the same reason as 
the fir. Thus Virgil: 

“ Nec non torrentem undam levis innataUalnus.” 

3. The cedar (see the word). 4. The cypress. The 
ancients valued it. * u Non minus est admirandum de 


♦ Pliny. 


f Plin. xvi. 11. 


f Zopissa, Plin. xvi. 12. 
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cupressu et pinu* quod habentes hum oris abundan- 
tiam, sequafnque caeterorui^ mixtionem propter hum oris, 
satietatem in operibus solent esse panda;; sed in vetus- 
tatem sine vitiis conservantur: quod is liquor, qui inest, 
penitus in corporibus earum habet amarum saporem, 
qui propter acritudinem non patitur penetrare cariem, 
neque eas bestiolas, qui sunt nocewes/i* 5. The pine, 
which was preferred on account of its durability. Thus 
in a Greek epitaph, which has been rendered into Latin 
by sir Thomas More, the pine complains that itv is 
harassed by the wihds, both by land and sea: 

“ Pinus ego ventis facile superabilis art)or; - 

Stultc*quid undivagam me facis ergo rat£nf? 

An non augurium metub? cum pcrsequitur me 
In terra, borcam qui fugiam in p%lagtf ? ” 

So commonly was the pine uscyl for vessels, that the 

word is often synonymous with the ship itself: 

* • • 

“ Peliaco quondam prognatac vertice pinus 

Dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per undas.” , 

Catijl. 

• • • 

No material was esteemed fit for this use *vhich was not 

perfectly dry. ie Nostri gravi^te et tarditate navium 
impediebajntur; fact® enim subito ex humida materia 
non eundom usum celeritatis habebant’’ f And Ulysses, 
renowned for his prudence in all things, when about 
to, build a vessel, chose those trees oijy which, as 
Homer writes, “were perfectly dry.*' •The dryana- 
terial was not liable to contract, and thus occasion leaks. 
But, “ Si virides tabula^ compingantur, cuin nativum 
humorem exsudarunt, contrahuntur, et rimas # fadlunt^ 
latiores, quo nihil est pericujptius navigantibus.” + 

The ancients distinguished their vessels by various 
names, which were taken, 1. From the ftisignia or paint¬ 
ing upon the prow: tfiuf 8cX^irofopo^*from the figure 
of a dolphin; Tavpopogoq, from that of a bull, See. 
2* From the islands which equipped them : as we find 
they were called wthvgyei;, which w£re built in Cnidus ; 

* Vitruv. + Cesar.' m * } Veget. ' 
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Cercyrgn, from Cercyra or Corcyra ; .and Parona, i. e. 
ita^wva, from the island Paro^. 3. From thh merchan¬ 
dise they carried : fpumentarice , which brought pro¬ 
visions ; vinarite, otearing carrying wine or oil; and 
mercatoria , used for the conveyance of treasure. 4. 
From the service on which they were employed: those 
used by fishermen were called pwcatorice; others, em¬ 
ployed by spies or discoverers, were denominated $pecu~ 
fatoricUy and exploratoria ?. The name appears to have 
been written on a round board, in the most conspicuous 
part of the prow. From its being of a round form, and 
situated in the front of the ship, it was called by the 
Greeks tyfakpat;. 

On their completion they were, with much ceremony, 
dedicated to~ the god whose image they bore. Thus 
Apuleius describes the consecration of a vessel to Isis. 
The chief priest held to his hands a bright fr.rch, an 
egg, -anij sulphur ; the egg he qnpe^rs to have broken, 
the sulphur to have burnt, by means of the torch, over 
the prow, and the fumigation was accompanied “ by 
chaste words from chaste lips.” 

The ships • were now adorned with garlands and 
flowers, and launched,,into the sea with great de¬ 
monstrations of joy. The mariners who performed 
this business were themselves crowned with flowers. 
In general they were made to move on slips, and 
were drawn , by long ropes into the water, while 
other men wa&e& on each side to prevent the vessel 
from falling. It was a custom with the Latins, as with 
the Greeks, not to use any vessels for war, or any other 
purpose, until they had proved them, that a judgment 
might he formed of their ^J.tness for service. “ Faucis 
diebus contra omnium opinionem quadriremes 32, quin- 
queremes 5 confecerunt. Ad has minores, apertasque 
complures adjectrunt, et in portu periclitati remigio, 
quid quseque earum efficere posset, idoneoa-milites im- 
posuerunt, seque ad confiigendum omnibus rebus pa- 
raverunt.” * The Greeks called this ceremony ava- 

* Hirtiufi. 
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vsigeiv. They were ■ painted with various colours, and 
on special Occasions they were decorated with wreaths 
of flowers. 1. When they carried materials for sacred , 
feasts: 

“ Ferte coronatar J,uvenum convivia linfres.” Ovid. 

u Ante coronata puppi sine labe juvencam 

Mactarunt, opei um conjugiique4ud«n. 11 Ibid- 

2. When about to Sail: • 

0 

0 -“ Vocat jam carbasus auras, 

PuQpibus et lsetjjiauta? imposuere coronas. 11 Vine. 

3. When about to return home from, a voyage* and 

evidently for tljp same reason, the«floral coronation being 
considered as a good omen. In one of his odes, Pindar 
describes the custom, which, however, *has*nothing pe¬ 
culiar. 4. On the actual return from a voyage, when 
just entering the port: • • 

Cou pressa cum jqm fiprtum tetigerc carinte " • * 

Puppibus, et laeti nautee imposuere coronas. 11 Viog. 

dt Visa ratis, sscvse defecta laboribus undse, * 

Quam Tbetidi Jonginqua dies, Glaucoqqp repostam, 
Solibus et earns urebat luna pruinis. 1 ’ • 

• Val. Flac. 

The origin and progress of ship-building, as an art, 
could only *be understood by expensive plates, with 
- elaborate explanations. . 

Nemtjs was less holy than Lucus, inasgnuch as the 
latter term was applied to the gloves whifh surrounded 
a temple, while tly* fiormer might be a mere forest or 
plantation. The shade was peculiarly agreeable to the 
ancients. In Rome no great house was built witlfout^ 
an avenue of trees ; Plato taught his scholars to love 
the groves of the Academus almost as well as his phi¬ 
losophy. Tacitus speaks with enthusiasm of the 
pleasure which such tranquil and innocent scenes af¬ 
forded hipiand Virgil says, that Pallas may inhabit 
tht» cities, which she was the first to build, but that he, 
above all things, loved the woods: * 

- - “ Pallas, quas condidit arces,» 

Ipsa colat, nobis plaoeant ante omnia sylvce. n 
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Nix, snow. — When congealed by the (?old, this was 
used instead of water for diluting wine during the heat 
,of summer: “ Hi reives, illi glaciein, potant, poenasque 
montium in voluptatem gulie vertunt, servatur algor aes- 
tibus, excogitatutque, ut alienis mensibus nix algeat."* 
One MS. has <e servatur Ligur ajstibus,”—no doubt 
because this snow oi^ice was brought from the Alps in 
the vicinity of Liguria. ff Promittis ad coenam: parata 
erat alica cum mulso et nive, **am hanc quoque compu¬ 
table uno hanc imprimis quae perit in !ferculo.”+ 
But the water of both ice and show was inf its use 
condemned, as hurtful to health. “ Aqua ex nive re- 
solufra, e'lir.msi igne calefiat, seque noxia ^st, ac si epota 
sit frigida, ergo non solo rigore nivalis aqua perni- 
ciosa est, sed ob 'aliam causani.” It was equally con¬ 
demned as luxurious: te Is non aquam multam e 
diluta nivebibentes coefcebat, severiusque incropabat.”$ 
tc O in f eiicem aegrum, quare?,quia non vino nivem 
• diluit, quia non rigorem potionis suae renovat, fracta 
insuper glacic.” Martial shows its use to have been 
forbidden by the physicians; 

V 

“ Setimini, dominacque nives, densique trielite 

Quando ego vos; medico non probibente, bibam ? " 

VI. 8(>1. 

I 

We are told by Athen. iii. p. 124. of the manner of 
preserving the snow during the time of summer: — 
vf C, Chares ^Vlitylenteus scribit, Alexandri jussu fhs- 
sas triginta parum inter sc distantes excavatas fuisse, 
easque nive implctas, superinjcctis quercus ramis, ac 
nivem longo sic tempore perdurasse.” 

Nobiles, in Rome, were not so by birth, but in 
consequence of the public oifices filled by their ancestors : 
it was merely tlje jus imaginum (see Imago), or the 
right of displaying the portraits of ancestors. Originally 
the patricians were the only" nobles, since they alone 
were eligible to the magistracy * but wbeii the cquites. 
and even the plebs,* were admissible, the great body of 

t Ibid. 


* Pliny. 


t Gellius. 
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the nobles^begaif to be formed. The first in any family 
who was raised to a curale dignity, was styled novust 
homo — a reproach addressed by Catiline to Cicero. -—• 
Nobilissimus was not merely a title of honour; it was 
a dignity, under the later emperors. The Nobilusimi, by 
a decree of Constantine, were allowed to take precedency 
even of the praetorian prefects. 4 9 

Noctua, the scfocch Oscinum tripudium est, 

quod oris cantu significat quid portendi cum cecinit 
noctua.” The appearance of this bird was a dreadful 
omen, and of great influence in public affairs. It in¬ 
habits the desert, frequenting places not onljMlesqlate, 
but dire and Inaccessible; nor does its voice, which is 
truly discordant, bear any resemblancq to .the cry of a 
bird. Among the Athenians, its appearance was a pre¬ 
sage of victory, and its flight gjaye occasion to a proverb 
— t( Wien the owl flies, the enemy fleeth." Th^ an¬ 
cients attributed this teethe owl, because they considered # 
this bird as sacred to Minerva. It was the symbol of 
wisdom, — an opinion for which there would be little 
difficulty in accounting. *It loves solitsyy places; — 
what more evident than that it despises the vanities of 
the world ? It is fond of silence;—what clearer than 
that it is ce^ipied in perpetual contemplation ? Hence, 
on a gold coin of Constantine the Great, the owl is 
used as the symbol of wisdom, with the inscription 
“ <sapie!Stia principis pRovii)ENTis % sraj|i.” It wa f 
placed, too, upon Trajan's pillar, in the coins of Se- 
guliras ; and in flris case was intended to signify the 
providence of that princS. In further confirmation, it 
may be added, that among thg Egyptians, the f'oddess*' 
Minerva was represented untler the symbol of an owl, 
as we are taught by Philostratus. . 

Nomen, a name _The Greeks had but one name, 

unless an adventitious one*was earned by some action ; 
and for rhales that was the name of the grandfather. 
The Romans had often three, and sometimes four; the 
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prcenomen, nomen , cognomen, flgnomem The first was 
the personal name, as Ludus; the secorfd denoted 
die tribe or race from which the family was sprung, 
and was therefore generic, as Aurelius, Cornelius ; the 
third distinguished the particular family of the tribe or 
race, as Scipio, Lent ulus; the fourth was adventitious, 
being conferred through adoption, or in memory of 
some exploit or accident, as Corioknus. From these 
observations, it is evident that the prcenomen was the 
individual one, — that which distinguished him from 
others of the same house. The nomen was the most 
important, since*it denoted the tribe to which the family 
of the iridtvidual belonged, — a consideration of some 
moment, where political privileges were annexed to par¬ 
ticular tribes, and where, from the nature of the census, 
every free-born Roman citizen was enrolled in some 
tribe ; and where he might, when he became a Candidate 
for the highest offices, rely on tb r ; suffrages of that tribe. 
The cognomen , which determined the particular family 
of the tribe, was less important; but it was equally 
necessary. The agnomen wa? one of honour, of acci¬ 
dent, or of disgrace, according to the occasion. 

NoTiE («0£7 9 notes affixed by the critics who 
reviewed the works of an author, to those places which 
they considered to be spurious or vicious, or which, on 
any other j account, were worthy of remark: “ Quo- 
;iiam te non Aristarchurn, sed Flialarim Graminatieiyn 
habfemus, qui non notaru apponas, et malum versum.”* 
Aristarchi notas, quibus aliena ca^mina compunxit, re- 
cogposcam.” t «- 

<f Qhique notas spuriib versibus apposult.” ITorat. 

“ Vir bonus et prudens Versus reprehend et incites, 
Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum 
* Transverso calarao signum. 

Arguet arrfbigue dictum, mulando notabit, 

Fiet Aristarchus.’* Ibid. 

Which signifies (as Aero observes) the annotation of a 
fault, notam eulpee * Fo; we have before said that they 

* Cic. in Pi*«n, c. 30, f Alison. 
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were usetl for indicating tlie faults of the author. It 
may with# propriety be termed notam culpa, for the 
faults are called aBsT^arnq, or notq vitiorum. 

Mceonio qualem cultum qua-shit Homero 
Censor Aristarchus, nonnaque Zfenodoti ; 

Pone obclosigitur spuriorum stigmata vatum 

Palmas, non culpas esse puf^bo gieas.” Ac son. 

Aulus CJellius ha*e intends those places which were 
considered praiseworthy*; and among the Latins they 
were malked with a double L. Hence, in Paulus Diaco- 
nus, the annotation LL. laudabiles loci. In another place 
we meet with L. SENT. laudnbiUssententia. The Greeks 
marked theso passages with tlie letter X,* Signifying 
XfTjcrrov, or XpvjtnfjLov. And against those wtyich they con¬ 
demned they wrote the word which Gellius calls 

adnotnmcntum culpa. The most usual mark of censure 
was til (^Obelus: — “ Obelus,* id cst, virgula jacens ap- 
pOnitur in verbis, aut gsententiis superfluc iteriftis, sive 
ubi lectio aliqua falsitate notata est, ut quas sagitta 
jugulet supervacua, et falsa confodiat.”* For a similar 
purpose —irpcq ryv <k9zTvi<j*v — they usetfrthe letter 9 :• 

* 1st! qui valet exarationi 

Districtum bonus applicare theta.” 

( q Sinox. Carni. ix. 331. 

“ Et potis es nigrum vitio praifigere theta.” 

Pers. flat. iv. 12. 

| • f 

Which seems to have bpen takqp from the example of 
the judges, who ^ffi^cd this letter to the names of those 
whom they condemned to punishment. 

Nox, the night . — The night was divided into Tour, 
watches, each of three hours' duration .* “ Noctem 
quadripartito div debant: idque testatur similitudo mili- 
taris ubi dicitur ; vigilia prima, item secunda, et tertia, 
et quarta.” It put §n # end to labour: tc Actionem 
mcam, ut prcelia, nox diremit. Egeram trihus lioris et 
dipiidia supererat sesquihora. Nam cum e lege accu- 
sator sex lioras, novem reus § accepisset; ita diviserat 

* Isidor. i. _ • 
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tempos reus inter me et eura* qui diuturns post erat, 
ut ego quinque horis, ille reliouis uteretur.” ^ 

* 'That part of the night during which labour was bus. 
pended was called intempesta ; in Greek, axpowxla apok- 
yo$j and wya oMrctkiFiyitTo;* 

“ Et liinam in medio nox intempesta tenebat.” 

c 11 Vihg. 

Nox was the goddess whd presided"over the night: 

“ Dicitur inerita nox quoque nocnia.” , IIor. 

She is represented clothed with a tunic thickly set with 
stars. To this 4 deity the Romans sacrificed a cock 
during th* 2 *nigbt: * * 

“ Nocte de® nocti cristatus carditur ales 

Quod tepidum vigili provocet ore diem.” 

Ovid. 

Nudipedalia. — A religious ceremony anwng the 
Gentiles(, common with the Greeks,.,Romans, and bar¬ 
barians, in the celebration of which the votaries ap¬ 
peared with the feet naked: C( Denique cum ab im- 
brabus estiva luberna suspend unt, et annus in cura est 
quidem quotioie past!, statimque pransuri, balncis et 
cauponis, et lupanaribas operati, Aquilicia Jovi im- 
molatis Nudipedalia populo denuntiatis.” t This cere¬ 
mony was observed during the time of loug drought, to 
entreat tho gods to send rain upon the earth. This 
jpras called a«Jewish custom, and is described* by Jo¬ 
sephus. Yetr probabl) it originated elsewhere than 
among the Jews: at least, early mention of it is to be 
found in writers who could scarcely be acquainted with 
that people. And although upon these occasions the Jews 
walked with bare feet, yet. the Nudipedalia cannot with 
propriety be ranked among their festivals. Like them, 
when any district is threatened by some heavy calamity 
(the raging of r a pestilence,« for instance, the preva¬ 
lence of blight or mildew among the corn, or the 
failure or too great abundance of rain), the fathers of 
the church appointed dt ys of fasting to be observed. 

' • Plln?. f Tertu 1 
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These penitential ceremonies were observed with va¬ 
rious symptoms of dejection ; for it seems to be innate 
among men to imagine that, in aupplicating the ylfvine 
mercy, they should use every outward sign expressive of 
humility and sorrow. Among the tientiles, too, the 
Nudipedalia were employed to entreat the clemency of 
the gods in times of affliction. 4n this they were not 
led by the example of the^lews, but were directed by 
a natural impulse of th£ human mind inclining to this 
humility* and believing by these observances the gods 
would *be rendered propitious. 

Those who carried the statues of the gods through 
the streets of •the cities walked* with the feet%are : 


“ Nudare plantas ante carpentum syio • 

Procures togatos matris Idaeae sacris: 

Lapis nigellus evehendus essedo 

♦ Mulicbris oris clausus afrgcnto sedet, 

• Quern dum ad lavacrum prsceundo ducitis* • 
Pedes remolis aftterentes calceis, 

Almonis usque pervenctis rivulum.” Prudent. 


The Roman matrons uncovered theij feet when tjjey 
entered the temple of Vesta, to perform their vows to 
the goddess: 


“ Hue j»cde matron am nudo descendere vidi. 


M 


Ovm. 


And in the Gallic war, cc Virgines ex sacerdotio Vest© 
nudo pede fugientia sacra comitabantur." * m 
, This* also was observed in the perfotmance of su*. 
perstitious or magic Ceremonies: Privatim atitem 

contra erucas an/biif arbores singulas a muliere incitati 
mensis, nudis pedibus, tfecincta.” t In these thq sor¬ 
ceress appeared with one foot naked: • *' 


“ Unum exuta pedem viriclisfl in veste recincta." Virg. 

u Tectis egreditur vestes induta recinctas, 

Nuda pedem,’* Ovid. • 


Horace says it was customary for the priestess to at¬ 
tend, during these incantations, with both the feet bare: 

“ Vidi egotnet nigra succinctam vgdere palla 
Canidiam, nudis pedibus, ftassoque capillo.” 

• Floras. ■(* Pliny. * 

R 3 
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Some nations appeared with naked feet in w.ir. This 
is related of the iEtoli, a warlike nation, who for this 
reason,were called povfcprjmfa;. Virgil transfers it to 
the Hernici, a people of Italy: 

-“ Vestigia nuda sinistri 

Instituere pedis; crutlus tegit altera pero.” 

This nation would not have uncovered the feet, had 
not the necessity of it been suggested by their mode of 
fighting. They adopted the pero for the protection of 
the right leg, which, during their engagements with the 
enemy, was advanced before the left. 

The Homans were barefooted who attended the fu¬ 
neral of Augustus: tc Reliquias legerunt primoreseques- 
tris ordinis pe'ilibUs nudis/' as a token of respect; and 
raTTuvo<l>Q'i<rvv'f};, or, as Tertullianus remarks, t axEivo- 
<pcioa-vvv )Nothing certain,'however, can be gathciwd from 
Suetonius, which inay lead us tq.,suppose this to have 
been commonly observed by the Romans at their fu¬ 
nerals-. It seems, therefore, that the case before us 
affords a solitaryjnstance; for,. as we have already ob¬ 
served, it was £ sign of reverence; and this honour was 
paid specially to Augustus, whom the Romans revered 
as a god, and to whom divine honours w T ere decreed. 
We may then call this a special observance, 4 * not com¬ 
mon in the* funerals of others. Shipwrecked mariners 
appeared with staked feet, in token«of the miseries they 
had endured. 1 Thus, Paulinus >of Nola, speaking of 
St. Martin’s wreck : <# o 

“ Caligis tamen velibus don&ttus est, 
nautico errarct ppde, 

Qui maluisset confVr^ri ex cal ecus, 

Quam calceari frigidus.” 

Thfc feet of slaves exposed to sale were naked. Juvenal* 
alludes to the custom. J * 

Numerare, to count .—The most anciefit form was 
by the fingers; the next was by means of little stoned; 
the last by means of the alphabet, — each letter being 

*■ * Sat vii. 16. 
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allowed to havfc a certain value. Thus A stood for 
50Q, B it)r 500, C for % 100, D for 500, E for 250, 

F for 40, G for 400, H for 200, I for 1, K t'of 51 9 
L for 50, M for 1000, N for 90, O for 1 1, P for 400, 

Q for 500, R for .80, S for 70, Tfor lb’O, V for 5, 

X for 10, Y for 150, Z for 2000. Add, that a long 
mark placed over each of these* letters increased the 
value by 1000. • • 

Nunmnje, market ddys, so called because they re¬ 
curred eVery ninth day.—On this day the rustics came 
with the produce of their farms or industry. On it 
all public proclamations were made * defendants and 
witnesses cit«d to appear ; causes heard, •judgments • 
given. Subsequently, the market days were placed 
among the dies nefasti , when the tribunals were 
closed ; but the prohibition was removed by the Lex 
Hortenfta .— See Merc at us. * 

s Nupta, a bride.-*—See Connubium. — 1. Thfc hair of 
the bride was distinguished from that of the maid by* 
six knots, or tresses, peculiarly formed: iC Senibus 
crinibus nubentes ornanlur,” says Festus; who adds, 
that this^mode of ornament was of great antiquity. 

2. The hair was dressed with*a spear, which was sym¬ 
bolical of 0 jpmething — of what, has sadly puzzled clas¬ 
sical antiquaries. Did it denote her subjection to her 
husband, the lord of the spear ? or, that She was ex¬ 
pected *to bring forfli'valiant sons? Whatever may 

have been the design, the fact ftself is* certain : • 

• • 

“ Nec tibi, quae cupidas matura videbere matri; 

Comas virgineas ifasta recurva comas.** Omn. 

3. Her head was covere<J»with a crown, or chaplet 

of flowers: • 

“ Turritaque premens frontem matrona corona.” Luca*t. 

4. She was clad in a funic, which descended to the 

feet, and* which, for reasons that cannot properly be 
described, was probably her only co^veriug on the day of 
her marriage. * 

5. It was gir with the Cingulum^o r b<?lt of Venus," 

b 4 
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which it was the bridegroom’s, duty to unloose on tilt 
same occasion: “ Cingulo nova nupta prredingebatur, 
quo& vir in lecto solv^bat.” * 

6. .loth she and the bridegroom were placed under the 
jugum , symbolical of the mutual labours of the marriage 
state: hence the term conjuges , or fellow yoke-bearers: 

“ Jamne ta feit jugum ?” Plautus. 

“ Is she yet married ?” * 

7. Her feet were clad in sandals , which appear to 
have differed in shape and materials from thosje worn 
by maidens, to ^iave been adapted to the public streets, 
indicative, ^perhaps, of $he superior freedom enjoyed by 
matrons. * Yet the custom may have had an opposite 
meaning: thf sapdals in question may have been of a 
lighter description, peculiarly fitted for the house, and 
therefore symbolical of th# chief duties of the ngw state. 

8. 4 Her head was covered with the Flammenm , a sort 
oi veil which fell over her shoulUerS* and of which the 
colour was pink: this colour, which resembled the 
maiden-blush, was emblematic of modesty: “ Flam- 
m^um est genes'*amiculi, quo Se cooperiunt mulieres die 
nuptiarum : est enim sanguineum propter ruberem cus- 
todiendum," says the Scholiast on Juvenal. 

9* Pretended force was used to drag thei bride from 
her mother s arms: this was significant, too, of virgin 
modesty, and it was at the same time commemorative 
of the rape of $he 4 Sal me women’: 

“ Q,ui rapis teneram ad virvm , 

Virginem.” Catul. 

$ 

i o. X he bride was led to the house of the bride¬ 
groom : hence the expression, ducere uooorem , to marry, 
— the conveying of the bride from her father's to her 
husband’s home. * So Plautus: 

“ Volo te uxorem domun ducere.” 

in the same manner the Greeks, who observed this 

ceremony, say, ayeo-dat o/watKa She was usually 

— * 

Festng, 
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conducted in the evening. Thus Valerius Maximus: 

“ Cecilia^ Metella, dum sororis adults statis Virginia 
more prisco noctu connubia nupjialia petit, omei^ipsa 
fecit/* Catullus tells us why the night-time was dhosen: 

* 

“ Vesper adest, juvenes consurgite: vesper Olympo. 

Surgere jam tempus, jam pingues linquere mensas. 

Jam vcniet virgo.** * • 

• • 

Doubtless reasons might be assigned for the preference 
given to the evening. The brides wished to avoid the 
shame* and confusion arising from their being the ob¬ 
jects of public curiosity; hence the use*of the Jlan^neum, 
or veil, whicji covered them fiom the husband’s* eyes. 
Night, too, indicated the silence and secrecy proper to * 
the occasion. And, again, the nighfr-tinfe was chosen 
by the young men, that, under the concealment which 
the daiiness afforded, they Bright the more freely in¬ 
dulge *in the pleasures commonly accompanying*these 
occasions. • 

11. She was conducted by the patrini and matrini , 
a sort of pages: Ci Patrini et matrini # pueri tres adhi- 
bantur in nuptiis: unus, qui facem pra?ferret ex spina 
alba, qui noctu nubebant; duo # qui nubentem tenebant." 
This was done by torch-light: (t Ilia soleb&t rapi, qua 
prselucentf nova nupta deducta erat, ab utrisque, ami- 
cis ne aut uxor earn sub lecto ea nocte ponejret; aut vir 
in sepplcro comburendam curaret; quq utroque mors 
propinqua altepusutrius captari putahatur.* * 

12. The bridg ups lifted from the ground ; a custom 

to which Optatus bears ^witness : but perhaps he speaks 
of the customs of his own nation, rather thgn Of thg 
manners of the Latins. * 

1 3. A distaff, spindle, and wool, were carried near 

the bride ; indicative enough of the duties she wasjex- 
pected to practise. • # • . 

14. So also were other household utensils: they 
were carried b in an open vase, by a hoy who preceded 


* Fiestas* 
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the bride. The Romans called this boy camillus, and 
the vase cumerum. 

« ] \She brought her husband three asses; a suf- 
ficient indication that all she had, as well as her person, 
was at his disposal, and under his absolute control. 

If). The door-posts of the houses were ornamented 
with flowers and greeA boughs : 

“ Vestibulum ut molli velatutn fronde vereret.’* Catijl. 

i 

“ Ornentur postes, et grand! janua lauro.*’ Juv. 

17. A more singular custom, that when the? bride 

arrive^ before her husband’s outer door or gate, and 
was i-*iterr,ogated who she was, she replied, “ Caia!” 
Valerius Maximus alludes to the reason: “ Fertur 

enim, Caiam ‘Caiciliam Tarquinii prisci regis uxorem 
optimam lanificano fuisse.” Flutarch adds, it was 
suggested to the bride, by-those who introduced* her, to 
make>this answer, “ Ubi tu Caius^ ego Caia.”—“ Where 
you are master, I will be mistress!” 

18. She touched the posts of the door with wool, 

and anointed them with oil: “ Moris fuit, ut nubentes 
puellac, simul venissent ad limen mariti, postes an- 

tequam ingrederentur omarent laneis vittis et oleo un- 
gerent.” * And to the same rite Lucan alludes : 

tf 

u Infcctaque in geminos diseurrit Candida postes.” 

In this there was evident superstition. Hence Ar¬ 
ne bi us : “ O e^regia numinum et singularis in'terprt- 
tatio potestatum ? nisi postes virorum adipali unguine 
obliverentur ab sponsis.” 

If), Still more singular was the custom of touching 
w rt .ter and fire, which were placed on the threshold for 
the purpose. Did this mean, that as both these ele¬ 
ments are the gresyt purifiers of natural bodies, the bride 
was*expected to approach in maiden purity ? Or that, 
as the “ Aqu& e*t igni interdiefio,* (see the words) was 
a rigid banishment, a civil death, so the admission to 
the enjoyment of these elements was an admission to 
social rights. 4 f 

( 9 Servian. 
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20. On the threshold she stood, as if unwilling to 

| * D 

proceed further. Thus Qatullus : 

“ Tardat ingenuus pudorp 
Quod tamen magis audiens, 

Flet, quod ire necesse esL” « 

As she was compelled to pass over it, she took care not 
to touch it, but lifted her feet as Jiigh*as she could. To 
stumble at the threshold *was always regarded as a 
disastrous omen. * 

21. Od entering the house, she was presented with 

the keys ; the tradition of which, by the Roman law, 
conferred the control over the whole domestic eco¬ 
nomy. — Scc^Clavis. * *" * 

22. She was placed on a sheepskin^: iC Et nova 

nupta/’ says Festus, in pelle lanata considere solebat, 
vel projiter morem vetustum, guia antiquitus homines 
pcllibu| crant induti, vel quotl testetur lanificii oflicium 
se priestaturam vir©.”# The latter was, doubriess, the 
true reason. * 

25. A bridal supper followed, accompanied by flou¬ 
rishes of music : the bride was next removed from dhe 
care of the pages, and by her maids led to the nuptial 
bed; and while the husband Remained witji her, epi- 
thalamia/. bridal songs, were chanted by the maidens 
outside the door of the apartment. A minute descrip¬ 
tion of some of the ceremonies would be uhfit for the 
eyes oPyouth. # * • • 

Nutrix, a nurse. — In Afliens, ImTess the fiurse 
died, she was s&dflm removed from her charge until 
the girl she had reared passed into the power of a 
husband. The tie which was formed in infaiwy being 
thus strengthened bj timcfVe need not wonder that 
the relation between them was one of great tenderness, 
— not inferior to that between mother and child. • In 
most of the Greek plafs and comic pofcts, the nurse is 
the friend,'the confidante, the inseparable companion 
of the heroine. In Rome, she was not held in equal 
respect; though even there, she seldom left the roof of 
her “ filia ” until the lady was*marred. • 1 
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Nux, a nut .— The scattering of nuts in ancient 
times was very common. They were scattered by the 
frusbmd before ascending the geniale torum. Thus 
Virgil',, 

*- Sparge, marite, nufes. 

Various explanations have been given of this custom, 
none of which are satisfactory; and one, at least, is too 
indelicate to be mentioned. 

Nymph nymphs, imaginary beings, which were made 
to people caves, grottos, rivers, fountains, woods, &c. 
(See Antrum.) „ The water nymphs were generally 
depicted by r the poets as,naked to the waigt, and pour¬ 
ing water from a vase. The Dryads, who presided over 
the woods, were of the same species; and the Hama¬ 
dryads, who were attached to a particular tree, grew, 
flourished, and decayed .,with the same trce«t The 
Naiads were nymphs of the fountains; the Nereides, of 
the sea; the Orcades, of the mountains; the Napaia;, of 
hills; the Limoniades, of meadows ; the Limnades, of 
pools and lakes. Besides these, each region had its 
nymph, just asdt had its genius (see the word). There 
is something exceedingly poetical in this peopling of 
earth, air, and ocean with fantastic beings. Notwith¬ 
standing their absurdity, the fables of paganism must 
continue to delight. 


O. 

Ornuntiatio, the communication of had news, in 
contradistinction to Annuntiatio, which related to good 
news. — This term* was i&gd by the augur, when, his 
pretended art being unfavourable, he postponed the 
divination to another day. 

Obsides, hostages .—They w^re. persons given by any 
nation as pledges for the performance of ft stipulated 
treaty. Thus they were the pledges of the people, or 
of kings contractings witfy other kings, or with other 
.nations: u Qiium tantus arrhabo penes Samnites populi 
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Romani esset* £rrhabonam dixit sexcentos obsides; et 
id qialuit• quam pignus dicere; quoniam vis hujus vo- 
cabuli in ea sente ntia gravior, acporque est.’’ * 'Aiese 
were delivered either at their own request* or Jby the 
command of him yho held the supreme authority of 
the state* and to whom this power was granted. In 
this state* theyVlid not lose their social rights: they 
could sue and be* sued; and, as they were amenable to 
the law* so they were Entitled to its protection. The 
sovereign has not this power. They might be slain 
according to the law of nations* but it was not permitted 
by the Roman law* unless they had* by some grievous 
fault, merited this punishmenf. They werif not* used - 
as slaves; indeed* by the laws of nations they were 
permitted to possess property and dispose of it to their 
heirs* though* by the Roman law* their effects were 
placed for the time under t«fe care of government, in 
the treasury of thg s^te. On the expiration of* that 
period they could take all away* except they were* 
found to have inherited something from a Roman ci¬ 
tizen, a right expressly • reprobated by the civil law. 
Flight forbidden to them, if, from*the first* or at 
any other time, they had pledged their faith.to remain. 
This obligation was always a painful one ; the exile 
naturally turned to his country and connections; and 
the opportunity of escape would gladly have been seized* 
h^d not the state taken* the precaution to«administer his 
property* and* by the law of fiations** re*served to Itself 
the right to punish the attempt with death. In Rome* 
the punishment was a ilbrrid one — precipitation % from 
the Tarpeian rock. t • 

The view here taken of 4fie rights and privileges of 
hostages* is confirmed by Pitiscus: 

“ Hostages were foreigners, and therefore no hostage 
could be appointed h?ir*to a Roman citizen. All le¬ 
gacies* to which in other circumstances they might 
hftve been entitled* augmented the public treasury. Still 
we ought not to interpret this 'a! some writers have 

* GeUiiu, * * 1 
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done, viz. that hostages were pot permitted to dispose 
of their patrimony, or that, in the event ofodeath, all 
theiK possessions were ^confiscated to the public service ; 
for if\is incompatible with justice to suppose that the 
children and relatives which these persons might have 
left in their own country should, without cause, be de¬ 
prived of their lawful inheritance, because, being fo¬ 
reigners, they were without r the pale of the civil law of 
the Romans/' If, however, through imperial favour, 
the use of the toga was conferred on them, they could 
inherit from any Roman citizen; ami, in this sase, it 
was barely just that the property thus acquired — the 
rule did n< t extend to such as never ow f ned a Roman 
master— should be subject to the burdens of the state ; 
that it should?return a twentieth to the public treasury. 

Obsigxake, to mil .—See Annulus. 

Obstktiux, a midwife**'— That midwives werf known 
in aweiept Egypt, appears from the well-known *?elation 
•of Joseph’s birth. But in Grreecc they were long 
unknown. The laws forbade women to practise in 
surgery or medicine; and as wives were too modest 
to permit the* assistance of men, many died. At 
length, if we are to believe Hyginus, a young girl 
named .Agnodicc assumed the masculine habit, and 
placed herself under the tuition of a celebrated phy¬ 
sician, Hierophilus. When she had learned the pro- , 
fession, she bfgan to attend women in her male attire; 
and as she madedhc women she delivered privy to Her 
sex, she soon engrossed much of, tlv> practice in the 
city (Athens). The physicians, jealous of her success, 
accused'her to the Areopagus of an adulterous connec¬ 
tion with the women, and^nrocurcd her condemnation. 
The disclosure of her sex averted the fate pronounced 
against her ; buF it enabled her enemies to invoke the 
law which interdicted wom^n » from the practice of 
medicine. On this occasion, however, the wives of 
Athens interfered so well that they procured the abro¬ 
gation of the lawj *and free-born women were allowed 
to study the profession. At what period midwives 
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were admittedf^nto Rome, cannot be ascertained: we 
only kno^ that they were there, and that they inhabited 
a certain quarter of the oity. • 

Obvagulatio. — This word Acquaints us wjth the 
existence of a curious custom. If ojie man suspected 
that another had Something of his in his possession, 
yet had not pj;oof to establish jhe case, he was per¬ 
mitted, after demanding the property on two successive 
days, to take witnesses stand before the door of the 
person suspected, and make whatever noise he pleased: 
he might curse th« master of the house to his heart’s 
content. Nor was this all; for if the property were 
still denied, # hc might, before the conclusion of the 
third day, forcibly enter the house with his witnesses, 
and seek for what he wanted.— This singular custom is 
sanctioned by a law of the Twelve Tables. 

Ooi;^;s, the eye.—“ If an^^cmc of the works of God 
can be*said above the rest to display his wisjJon> and 
power, it is this orgaif, which, by its marvellous struc-* 
lure, unfolds the wisdom of the Creator, and leads the 
mind from the contemplation of the visible to the know¬ 
ledge of the invisible. On this, too, depend many other 
works Which demand our admiration, more especially 
the variety of colour, the sombreness of shatje, and, 
above air, •the splendour of light.” * The eye was 
consulted in divination; and, from its protrusion or 
retirement, its size, rpqmlness, colour, or ^motion, augurs 
p?e tended to discover, the future. «A»d the eJtMs 
were equally enliftej into the service of knavery : thus 
if the right eye protruded, it portends that your enemies 
will be subdued, and that long journeys are be^or^you., 
Jf the upper eyelid, it signifies near acquisition, or suc¬ 
cessful negotiation, and witli health: to the slave, the 
same sign denotes treachery; to the widow, wanderings, 
If the lower eyelid protrude, it announces sorrow to the 
freeman, advantage to the slave, injury to the virgin, 
subjection to the widow. If the angle of the right eye 
trembled, it augurs sorrow tg a poor^man, benefit to a 

Fhoiti*. 
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slave, danger to a virgin, dishonour tdawldow/and 
the return of an absent enemj\ If the left fremble, it 
forebodes the coming pf a beloved guest, or that , there 
will bt occasion for a Journey. We need not continue 
the fanciful and grossly superstitious twaddle. 

In the morning there Was an ablution of the eye from 
the matter accumulated during sleep. See Ablution# 
The eyes of the dead were closed by the nearest re¬ 
lative present. Thus husband^ closed the eyes of their 
wives: * 

t f* 

41 Ejgo nec lacrymns matris moritura videbo ? 

Nec mea qui digitis lumina condat, erit? Ovm. 

° p* e r 

Parents closed those of their children : 

4 »* 

- 44 Tacito tantum petit oscula vultu, 

Iuvitatque patris claqdenda ad lumina dextram. Lucak. 

And w children those of their parents: “ Cum j^m vis- 

^ceribus rigorem cord I imminere* esset locuta, filiarum 

manus ad supremum opprimendorum oculorum officii*- 

advocavit.” * Brother for brother : 

<• v » 

44 Lumina {jerulea jam jamque natantia morte, 

Lumina fraterna^jarn subitura manus. ” 

1 Albin. ad Liv. 

* 

See Cadaver. *■ ’ 

The ancients, especially in affairs of love, swore by 
their eyes, as (he most valuable treasure they possessed: 

•* Etsi perqtie\*uos falfax jurarit ocellos.** Tibui*. 

Quamve mihi viles isti videantur‘oc«slli, 

Per quos ssepe mihi credita^perfidia est. 

H-os tu jurabas, si quid mentita fuisses, 

Ut tibi suppositis cxckJjprent manibus.” Prop. 

Not only by their own, but by the eyes of their mis¬ 
tresses t: 

“ At mihi t£ comitem juraraff usque futuram, 

Per me, pcrque oculos, sidera nostra, tudfc.” Ovid. 

0 

To scoop out the ey$& with the finger, was as much the 

i; C 

* Valerius Max * f Petronius. *' 
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diversion of fibs a* it is now of the Kentuckian’ 

bmty* * # 4 f 

** Sed fodiam digits qui"superentp oeulos. ** Mart. • 

> The eyes of those (jftndemned to d$$th were bouifft just 
before the execution! Anciently, this was done to ag¬ 
gravate the fear of the victim ; now, in mercy, lest the 
sight of the descending blow induce film to turn as|de 
the head, or to interpose the hands. The eyes were 
regarded fs the windows of thfe mind, as the index of 
the heart, the witnesses of our vices and virtues: 

" Ilia meos somno lassos patefecit ocellfls 
Ore buo^* * Pro*^ 

“ At Acme levitcr caput reflectens, 

Et dulcis puen ebnos ocellus • • 

lllo purpureo ore suaviata.” Catul. 

Orpiffosi, were the clientm* (see the word), who 
ev£ry iftorning went Jo the house of the petronus, 
waited his leisure in the antechamber, and accompanied • 
him when he i ode out. This qfficium was never-dis¬ 
pensed with ; as nothing go much gratified the pride pf 
the patron as a numerous train of dependents. 

Omen, — was good or evil, according to the state of 
mind by which it was interpreted; and its signification 
depended oft the intention of the person.—Thus, when 
* Ulysses planned the destruction of Penelope* s suitors, 
he besoyght from Jo re. a double sign: # the one ^ wa s 
thunder; the other, the prayer of a •female domestic 
that they might mo snore insult the royal dwelling by 
their dissipation. That very day all fell by his sword, 
or that of his son. • 

Omens were drawn from ^ny sign or token. Thus 
Tibullus: • 

-« Aves dant omnia dira," * 

• m _ 

And Pctronius: 

m 

m “ Fortior ommibus movit Mavortia signa.” 

By some, the art of divining by*oryens is attributed 
to Cerfes : it is certain that the Pythagorean* were much . 

VOE. ii. s * • 
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addicted to this superstition % “ Pyth&gorei non solum 
voces deorum observant, sed etiam hominuin, quae vo- 
. cant omina, quae mqjores liostri quia valere censebant, 
idciroe omnibus rebus agendis, quod bonum, felix, for- 
tunatum sit praetobantur, rebusque.divinis, quee publice 
fierent, ut faverent linguis imperabatur, inque feriis 
imperandis, ut jurgiiu et litibus abstinerent, itemque in 
lufitranda colonia ab eo qui earn deckiceret, et cum im- 
perator, censor populum lustraret, bonis nominibus, qui 
hostias ducerent, eligebantur; quod item In delectu 
consules observant, ut primus miles fiat bono nomine.”* 
Wh (fever needed counsel on any matter went into the 
temjtte, md in a whisker made known bis request to 
the god ; then stopping his ears, he returned into the 
open air, and after removing his hands, he received as 
an omen the first voice which he heard. For good 
omens, certain expressions were in use, and converted 
to it, as “ Hoc bene sit ! bene cveniat! " Evil omens 
were deprecated; or, if they happened, the gods were 
besought to turn aside the impending danger. Thus 
Cicero: ts O dii immortales, ayertite et detestamini quaeso 
hoc omen/’ And Ovid: 

W- 

“ Dii; precor a nobis omen removete sinistrum.” 

•V 

Sometimes men had sufficient presence of mind to con¬ 
vert a bad into a good prognostic. Thus, when Ctesar 
c*rr?bled in feis disembarkation <m the African*coast— 

m ar 

the* worst of "alt omens — he exclaimed, “ Teneo te, 
Africa! ” And when the horse of Flaimnius the con¬ 
sul,. about to measure his strength with Hannibal, 
^tumbled, he too treated the pretended omen as trifling. 
Superstitious as were the w ancients on this subject, they 
appear to have thought, that the^ value of an omen de¬ 
pended less on the will of the gods than on the sense in 
which it was received by mortals. 

Omens were believed to he present at the commence¬ 
ment of all human undertakings: f 




* Cicero. 
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« Turn dens inoumbens b^culo, quern dextra gerehat; 

Om$na principiis, inquit, inesse sclent, 

•Ad priniam vocem timitjas advertitis aures, 

Et visum primum consulit augur avem.” Ovid. • 

tf 

Thus, at an embarkation, any thing was drawn into an 
omen. If any one of the crew, for instance, on the 
left hand, happened to sneeze, $he presage was bad; 
but good, if the siteeze issued from any one on the right 
of the vessel. Yet sneezings from the right seem not 
to have been regarded as auspicious tokens, unless they 
succeeded some oftier unquestionable omen; and, in 
this case, were considered as a confirmation. *If a 
swallow alighted on the ship, th*e presage wasVinfavour¬ 
able. Who ever doubted that it portended the ruin of 
Hostilius Marecinus ? A similar one* caused Cleopatra 
to return home. Nor were omens disregarded in the 
disembafkation from a vessel.* It was usual to fix the 
attention on the first ^rnost striking thing which ‘pre¬ 
sented itself, and judge of the event from its nature or* 
name. Thus, when Scipio, casting his eyes on the 
nearest promontory, inquired its namepand was told* it 
was Pufpher, he cried, C( Placet omen ; hue dirigite 
naves !” And when Pompey 'ftas told that & spacious 
and fair .edifice, which he descried on the s&ucoast, 

• £ 7 

was called Cano-basilea, he groaned deeply, 
i How diligently omens were sought previous to a 
battle, m known to any -schoolboy. See Augur.* 
Oraculustt— The most pojfular mfidd of divin&tion 
was by consulting *he oracle: in other cases, as the 
interpretation of things depended on man alone, jhere 
might be mistake or deception; in the present? as the* 
deity himself pronounced either in his own voice or 
that of a consecrated agent, there could be none. 
Oracles, indeed, were so revered, that nothing of im¬ 
portance, whether in public or private Mfe, was under- 

*> 

• Sneezing* under any circumstances, is considered among the Irish as 
portentous of evil, unless the omen he averted i>y the exclamation, “ God 
bless us! ” See Croker’s “Fairy Legeftk and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland.*’ • • 

8 2 
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taken without consulting therm We Will briefly advert 
to ^he most celebrated. ( 

• 1. The oracle of <[upiter and Dodona was the most 

anciert in Greece. The origin of this oracle, as related 
by the priestesses of the temple, 4 is amusing. Two 
black pigeons leaving Thebes in Egypt, one hastened 
into Lybia, the other <nto Epirus : the former, employ- % 
in^ the human voice, ordered the inhabitants to erect a 
temple in honour of Jupittfr Ammon ; the latter, 
perching on the branch of an oak, recommended, in 
very good Greek, that a temple should be erected in 
that $lace to the*honour of the same Jupiter. The fable 
appears te*bc well explained by Herodotus, who learned 
from the priests of Egypt that two priestesses were 
carried away from Thebes by the Phoenicians ; and that 
the one was sold into Lybia, the other into Greece. 
Their transformation into slaves is equally explicable 
by fhe *fact, that, in the ancient language of Epirus, 
*the same word signifies dove and old woman . The 
situation of the temple was in a forest surrounded by 
mtrshes, and en the declivity of a hill. Hence the 
invocation in flomer, as versified by Pope: 

“ O thou supreme ! lugh throned all height above ! 

O great Pclasgic, Dndonean Jove ! 

Who ’midst surrounding frosts and vapours chill 
Freftidest on bleak Dodona’s vocal hill! ” 

« 

priestecses in the temple of Dodona were tjie 
authorised exfodnders 6'f the divine will, and this will 
they learned in different manner*. • Sometimes they 
sought it in the neighbouring Torest, at the foot of the 
• prophetic oak ; and they appear to have divined from 
the murmuring or roarinjf of its branches, according as 
the wind was gentle or boisterdlis. But it was the 
belief of the more stupid part of antiquity, that these 
oaks had a humftn voice: hence # the vocal powers of the 
good ship A rgo, which was built of oaks felled In this 
wood. Perhaps, however, some jade of n priestess Was 
concealed in the 4idllowe4 trunk of one tree among the 
rest, and thence lettered* her responses. Sometimes they 
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prophesied from*the bubbling spring which issued from 
the roots of the same oak ; at others they prognosticated 
from the brazen kettles frhich i^ere suspended round, 
the temple; and which* when vibrating* struck one 
against another, so as to transmit the circular sound 
round the edifice. According to Aristotle, there was 
another way of divining by soupd. « There were two 
columns near to the temple: on the top of one was a 
vessel of brass ; on the other was the bronze figure of a 
boy with « whip of brass in his right hand: the whip 
had th/ee lashes; o*ne of which, when the wind blew, 
was sure to strike the vessel, so as to produce a sound 
more or less clear according to the strength o?#the Wind. 
And there was a fourth mode of divination, — that by 
lots drawn from an urn, — which requires no explan¬ 
ation. That the imposture of these jades and their 
accomplices flourished, may he* inferred from the re¬ 
verence® with whicfy t^e responses were received, *and 
from the costly presents which adorned the temple and * 
its precincts. 

2. The celebrated oracle of Apollo at Delphi is alm<*st 
too well # known to require description. * Declining to 
notice the splendid monuments •which it contained, the 
precious gifts with which credulity had enriched it — 
sad monuments of human depravity—we may spare a 
*few words for its pretended prophecies.—The oracle 
itself arose from a cave, from which exhalations jggjp 
said to arise^hat threw whoeTer stodd ^over it into a 
perfect frenzy; swidf during the continuance of the fit, 
communicated the power \)f predicting the future. How 
the imposture originated, would be vain to inquire^:. 
suffice it to know, that a magflificent temple was erected 
on the spot; that a whole army of ministers and do¬ 
mestics were connected with it ; that a 'tripos was plaoed 
over the mouth of thd pit; and on it*the Pythia, a 
priestess of Apollo, received her inspiration. Why a 
woman was selected instead of a man, can only be ex¬ 
plained by supposing that she^vas*mone likely to become 
the dupe of the knaves about hfcr, even mose than their 

s 3 * 
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accomplice. They , no doubt, arranged the horrors of the 
cav^e ; instructing her to return such answers as cor¬ 
responded with the appearances she witnessed, and the 
sensations she felt. Before she sat on the tripos , she 
washed herself ift the Castalian fountain which bubbled 
from the foot of Parnassus: she assumed a laurel crown; 
sat in the fatal sfcat; oshook the laurel' tree which grew 
beside the tripos; and in af* short tinfe began to foam at 
the mouth, to exhibit the mofet distorted countenance, 
to appear perfectly mad. Then it was that she uttered 
her predictions— often very incoherent, always obscure 
— which were almost invariably put into Greek verse. 
The matter was no doubt suggested by Some knave in 
the pit, embellished and altered by the attendant priests 
so as to suit their purpose : as they had always the task 
of arranging the words in verse, we need not seek long 
for the mystery. By wliat means the Pythdljess was 
influenced from below, must fqr ewer elude curiosity : 
what we know is, that she was always loth to sit on the 
tripod; that she was generally held there by the asso¬ 
ciating priests, and that under her tortures—for tortures 
they were — she sometimes died. Probably /here was 
an exhalation which reAdered her dizzy and wild with 
pain: perhaps, also, as was reported, a ^ej-pent was 
maintained below, which was taught — and no creature 
is more docile — to join in the contrivance. The anxiety' 
&£■■■ i&e priest* to impose on public credulity will svr- 
priste nobody* who remembers that a giit^or, as it was 
called, an offering, was demanded *frAm every one who 
consulted the oracle. 

8m The cave of. Trophonius, at Lebadea in Bceotia, 
illustrates in a strong degree the imposture common to 
all these oracles.-—Who was Trophonius ? One account 
sa^s, an architect; that, with his brother Agamedes, he 
built the temple* of Delphi; afid that, when he solicited 
a recompence from Apollo, he and his brother were 
visited by death,— the greatest happincssi that can Wfal 
man. Another, *th*at hat and his brother were secret 
freebooters J that; they constructed at Lebadea a cavern 
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to which they*could retire with their treasures; and 
that Agamedes being caught in a snare laid for the 
purf>ose, Trophonius, to prevent disclosure, cut off *the 
brother's head, and was afterwards lost in the cave/ 
However this be, the cave became oqp of the rrfbst ce¬ 
lebrated oracles of Greece; Trophonius being there wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Jupiter Trophonius. There 
seems to have bean a good ^understanding between .the 
knaves of Delphi and this cavern; for, if Pausanias is 
to be credited, the oracle at that place expressly en¬ 
joined *the Boeotians to consult the oracle of Trophonius 
at Lebadea. Pausanias, who himself* consulted •Tro¬ 
phonius, give# us a graphic account of the preparations 
and ceremonies on the occasion. * 

“ \Y T hosoever*s exigencies oblige him to go # into the cave, 
must, in the first place, make his abode for some set time in 
the chapjtf of Good Genius and»<5ood Fortune: during his 
stay hei% he abstains from hot hatlis, and employs himself in 
performing other sor& df atonement for past offences; he is 
not wholly debarred bathing, but then it must only l>e in the* 
river Hcrcynna, having a sufficient sustenance from the' leav¬ 
ings of the sacrifices. At bis going dowi> he sacrificed^ to 
Trophonius and his sons, to Apollo, Saturn, and Jupiter (who 
hath the Title of king), to Juno, ^eniocha, and Ceres, called 
Europa, reported to be Trophonius’s nurse. There is a priest 
stands coK^ftlting the bowels of every sacrifice, who, dbcording 
to the victim’s aspects, prophesies whether the deity will give an 
auspicious and satisfactory answer. The entrails of all the 
sacrifice^ confer but little towards the revealing of Tropho¬ 
nius’s answejpj'iftnless a /am, wt%h they in a dffcifto 

Agamedes, with supplication for success that night or Trhich 
they descend, presents the same omens with the former; on 
this depends the ratification of all the rest, and without it their 
former oblations are of none effect: if so be this ram cjpth agree; 
with the former, every one forriawith descends, backed withjbe 
eagerness of good hope? > and tnus is the manner: immediately 
they go that night along with the priests t<t the river Hercynna, 
where they are anointed # with oil, and washed by two citij&ns’ 
boys, aged about thirteen jfears, whom.thef call Ep/ias, that is, 
Mercuries: these are they that are employed in washing who¬ 
ever hath, a mpd to consult; neither are they remiss in their 
duty, but, as much as can be expected from boys, carefully per- 

v Abel's translation, quoted from Patter: it is quaiqjt, but fhithfUl. m 
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form all things necessary. Hevfnjy been washed, they are not 
straightway conducted by the priests to the oracle, but are 
brought to the river’s rises, which are adjacent to one another: 
chore they must drink a 4pse of the water of it, called Lethe, or 
Obliviqp, to deluge with oblivion all those things which so 
lately were the greatest part of their concerns. After that, they 
take the water of Mnemosyne, viz. Remembrance, to retain 
the remembrance of those tilings that shall be exhibited to them 
in their descent; aftiongttt which is exposed a statue, adorned 
with such admirable carving, that it is set'up by the people for 
Daedalus’s workmanship; whereupon they never exhibit it, 
unless to their descendants : to this, therefore, after feome vene¬ 
rable obeisance, having muttered over a prayer or two, in a 
linen habit set off,with ribands, and wearing paniofles, agree¬ 
able with the fashion of the country, they approach the oracle, 
i which is situated within a mountain near a gtovc, the found¬ 
ation of which is built spherical-ways, of w r hite stone, about the 
size in circumfererfee of a very small threshing-floor, but in 
height scarce tw T o cubits, supporting brazen obelisks, encom¬ 
passed round with ligamerv*s t of brass, between whicl^there are 
doors that guide their passage into the midst of the flo<^*, where 
there 1 is A sort of cave, not the product* of rude nature, but 
‘built with the nicest accuracy of mechanism and proportion* 
The figure of this workmanship is like an oven, its breadth 
diametrically (as ljiigh as can be guessed) about nine cubits, its 
depth eight, or thereabouts; for the guidance to which there 
are no stairs, wherefore it is required that all com ere bring a 
narrow andjight ladder with them, by which when they are 
come down to the bottom, there is a cave between the roof and 
the pavement, being in breadth about two cnffa/ual, if,id in height 
not above one; at the mouth of this, the descendant, having 
brought with him cakes dipped in honey, lies along on the f 
and shoVcs himself feet foremost into the cate; then 
he thrusts in his Itnees, after which the rest his body is 
rolled along, by a force not unlike that *>f Vi great and rapid 
river, which overpowering a man % by its vortex, tumbles him 
over flea<j and ears. All that come within the approach of the 
oracle have not their answers yevealed in the same way : some 
gather their resolves from outwSrd appearances, others by word 
of mouth: they all return the same way back with their feet 
foremost. Among nil that have descended, it was never known 
that any was lost*, except one of the Meguard of Demetrius; 
and besides, it is credible the reason proceeded from the neglect 
of the rituals in his descent, and his ill design; for he wept 
not out of necessity to cor^ult, but out of an avaricious humour, 
for the sacrilegious toifveyante back of the gold and silver 
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which was there "religiously bestowed: whereupon it is said, 
that his cavcase was thrown out some other way, and not at the 
entrance of the sacred shrine* Among the various reports that 
fly abroad concerning this man, I have delivered to posterity 
the most remarkable. The priests, as soon as the consultant 
is returned, place hirr^ on Mnemosyne's throne, which is not 
very far from the shrine; here they inquire of him what he 
had seen or heard; which when he hath related, they deliver 
him to others, who fjps appointed for that oface) carry him, stu¬ 
pefied with amazement, and forgetful of himself and those about 
him, to the chapel of GooS Genius and Good Fortune, where 
he had Aadc his former stay at his going down; here, after 
some tfme, he is restored to his former senses, and the cheerful¬ 
ness of his visage returns again. What I»here relate vyas not 
received at second hand, but either as by ocular demonstration 
I have perceived in others, or what I have proved true by ' 
my own experience ; for all consultants are obliged to hang up, 
engraved on a tablet, what they have seen or heard. ’* 

Plutiych has a singular stojy on the subject, too cu¬ 
rious ti be omitted.* 

“ Timarchus being a*youth of liberal education, and just 
initiated in the rudiments of philosophy, was greatly desirous 
of knowing the nature and efficacy of Socrates’s Demon: where¬ 
fore, communicating his project to no mortal body but me -and 
Cebes, a/ter the performance of all the rituals requisite for 
consultation, he descended Trophimus's cave; where having 
staid two nights and one day, his return was wholly despaired 
of, insonn«ch that his friends bewailed him as dead: in the 
morning he came up very brisk, and in the first place paid 
some venerable acknowledgments to the god* after that, 
living escaped the staring rout, he laid open to us a prodigious 
relation of wfeortriie had seen or hoard to thisqiurpose. Jn ‘Ms 
descent he was b$sq£ with a caliginous mist; upon which he 
prayed, lying prostrate for.^t long time; and not having sense 
enough to know whether he was awake or in a dream, he sur¬ 
mises that he received a blow on his head, with such^an ecfyo-< 
ing violence as dissevered thft’sutures of his skull, through 
which his soul migrated; and being disunited from the body, and 
mixed with bright and refined air, with a seeming contentment, 
began to breathe for a l(\ng*timc, and beinjr dilated like a full 
sail, was wider than before! After this, having heard a small 
noise whistling in his ears, a delightsome sound, he looked up, 
bht saw not a spot of earth, only islands reflecting a glimmer¬ 
ing flame, interchangeably receiving different colours, accord- 

VTransIated by th£ same hand. .» „ •> 
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ing tot the different degrees of ligfyt. They»seemed to be of 
an infinite number, and of a stupendous size, not bearing an 
equal parity betwixt one another in this, though they were 4 all 
alike, viz. globular. It may be conjectured that the circumro¬ 
tation o^tliese moved the aether, which occasioned that whistling, 
the gentle pleasantness of which bore an adequate agreement 
with their well-timed motion. Between these there was a sea 
or lake, which spread out a surface glittering with many co¬ 
lours intermixed with an'azure ; some of the islands floated on 
its siream, by which they were driven on the other side of the 
torrent; many others were carried to and fro, so that they were 
well nigh sunk. This sea, for die most part, was ve*y shallow 
and fordable, except towards the south, where it was ofh great 
depth i it very often cbl>ed and flowed, but not with a high 
tide. , Soinifc part of it had a natural sea colour, untainted with 
' any other, t£» miry and muddy as any lake. The rapid ness of 
the torrent carried back those islands from whence they had 
grounded, and situating them in the same place as at first, or 
bringing them about with a circumference ; but in the gentle 
turning of them, the waM4\unakes one rising roll ^ betwixt 
these the sea seemed to bend inwards about (as neafts as he 
could guess) eight parts of the wliblej This sea had two 
mouths, which were inlets to boisterous rivers, casting out 
fiery foam, the flaming brightness of which covered the best 
pat$ of its naturaloazure. He was very much pleased at this 
sight, until he locked dow n and saw an immense hiatus, re¬ 
sembling a hollow sphere Jf of an amazing and dreahful pro¬ 
fundity. .Ia had darkness to a miracle; not still, but thickened 
and agitated. Here he was seized with no small flight by the 
astonishing hubbubs and noises of all kinds that seemed to 
arise out of this hollow from an unfathomable bottom, viz. he 
heard an infinity of yells and howdings of beasts, cries and 
bdworths of children, confuted with the gro ans ja nd outrages 
of men and women.” 

%. * 

Here a voice fell on the ears of Tiraarchus, which he 
jiad coqrage to answer, and from which he derived 
much information relating <io the invisible world. The 
conversation which followed between him and the in¬ 
visible being, the priestess of the place, is curious, but 
of too philosophic a nature for, a “work like the present. 
It explains the generation of souls; their different 
changes anil migrations, according as t[iey have ac¬ 
quired habits of vi/tu^ or qf vice in this state of being.; 
c and their preparation for* a new course of existence. 
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So much for‘oracles. • Many more there were, sacred 
to # Jove %nd Apollo; but the three we have noticed 
will suffice to give the jlivenile ^reader an idea of the 
subject. # 

Orarjum, a pocfcet handkerchief This was origin* 
ally used for a different purpose than wiping the nose, 
—to wave in the hand as a tofcen of approbation to* 
wards actors in the theatre? It was introduced by the 
emperor Aurelian : “ Ipsum primum/* says Vespasius, 

“ donasSe oraria populo Romano, quibus uteretur po- 
pulus'ad favorem. licence the expression, “ uti orario 
ad favorem/’ so common in the writers of the period. 
At length thfc senators, and thhse who had business at 9 
court, began to employ the oraria in its present use; 
but ages elapsed before that use became Sommon to the 
people. Tlie sleeve was the instrument emungendi ; as, 
indee<J*it had always been before the introduction of 
this luxury. • # 

Orchestra. See Theatrum. • 

Osculcm, a kiss, — But bantum and suavium had the 
same meaning. Was there a difference in the applica¬ 
tion of*the word ? According to Servrns, osculum im¬ 
plied a kiss of duty, and was ^iven by a iqpther to her 
child ; Itgsium, one of affection, and was pakl by the 
husband to the wife ; suavium , one of lust, and was 
given to a mistress ; and in this sense we find the de¬ 
finition in a comrrfentary on Terence# “ Oscu^i qjfi- 
ciorum rufft/Tasia pildicoruri! affcctifinftm, suavia libi- 
dinum.” There*tnfty be some justice in the distinction ; 
but certainly it was often disregarded even by good 
writers, who appear to use the words indifferently 
Jacere oscuia , to kiss the h£hd, was the most respectful 
form of salutation: Ithus the pagans honoured the statues 
of their gods, the images of their emperors. In* the 
circus, the charioteers saluted the spectators by kissing 
the whip. * Soldiers kissed the hand of tjieir general, 
Slaves that «of their masters, freedmen that of their 
patron; and this v/is the 9rdin&y*form of salutation 
from inferiors. "Kisses were* impressed on the eyes,® 
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the forehead, the cheeky the c mouth, "Ithe head, the 
shoulders, the neck, the breast, the knees, the feet ; and 
were given on various # occasiorfs: on the departure and 
return of relatives and friends; in token of joy at a 
banquet ; during the ceremonies of religion, especially 
at the altar and the statues of the gods. There was one 
form of kissing, fijrst iyentioned by Plautus, extraordi¬ 
nary. enough. In or before the act, *one took hold of 
the other's ears,—an ear in each hand. The cause of 
this is hidden: perhaps it was meant to imply that as 
knowledge enters chiefly by the ears,—for where there 
are no books, n<f ability or opportunity to read, it is 
the only ei£try,—and is *the most enduring of acquire¬ 
ments, so ought the love, of which such a kiss was the 
sign, to be entlurftig also ; it should penetrate to the 
very recesses of the soul. 

Ostiarium, a tax on *dtoors. ** 

0»bm, an oyster .—This luxury .was well known to 
the Romans, and was served at die commencement of 
a repast. The largest and best were caught on the 
shores of the Lusrine. 


i P. 

P^an, a song of joy invented in honour of Apollo.— 
Io P(Ban ! was c subsequently the E trumphal cry qn anj 
public festivity.^ In the circus or amplstk^tre it was 
addressed to Mars before and after the?combat; in the 
former case it besought success \ in the latter it indi¬ 
cated "both triumph and gratitude. 

‘Paganalia, festivals held in each village and canton 
in honour of the local tutelary divinities.—They were 
instituted by Serfius Tullius, who commanded every 
living inhabitant «f each pagus Jo Assemble on a certain 
day each year, and offer public sacrifices. Hence the 
meaning of the word; for paganus signified the rustic 
inhabitant of a papusk • Tlje object of Servius was as 
«smuch political as religious* As ev&y man, woman. 
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and child wa£ Compelled to bring a small coin,—that 
coin varying with the age and sex of the bearer,—he was 
annually acquainted witlf the strength of each district, 
and consequently with that of the kingdom. # 

Palatium, residence of the sovereign , so called after 
Augustus had fixecf his on the Mount Palatinus. 

Pales, the tutelary goddess qf shepherds, to whom 
sacrifices called Palilia were offered on the 19th of 
April. On this day th# shepherds purified their flocks 
by making them pass round a great fire made of laurel, 
pine, And olive branches sprinkled with sulphur. An 
offering of milk, wine, and millet wa§ then plated on 
the altar of the goddess, who Was prayed t& ble& the < 
earth with fertility, the flocks with fecundity; and to 
preserve both from injury by storm ofc frfcst, by parch¬ 
ing heat or deluging rain. As on the same day Romu¬ 
lus wassbelieved to have laid tl?e foundation of the city, 
there ^as another festival of more solemnity, in ifhich 
the people of that capital purified themselves, • 

Palla, a kind of long cloak which was cast over the 
stola of women. Horace; • • 

4 ‘ Ad talus stola demissa^circumdata palla.** 

In like manner the Pallium was the outer cloak of the 
men,— jjhllium exlrinsecus habitus. This garment 
was of Grecian origin, and was introduced "into Rome 
under Augustus. • . • # m 

Palma, was the symbol of victory. Hence 

conquerors were vfiist crowned with it; then the suc¬ 
cessful in the public g&mes ; next writers, especially 
poets. • 

Palm us, the palm of th% 9 hand, a measure in gfeat 
use among the ancients.—There were two palms,—the 
greater and. the less,—the former cdhsisting of seven 
inches and a half, the* latter of four %nd a half; both 
therefore, constituting a foot. 

• Fanis, brqpd. Greece had no bakers, and the duty 
of making bread devolved # on Women. Thus in the 
palace of king Alcinous, fifty women wore thus em-« 
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ployed. In Rome, the same dqty fell to>xlie mothers of 
families until a. u. c. 580, when public b^Jcers first 
appeared in Rome. Under Trajan they were formed 
into a corporate body, governed by lqws which pre¬ 
vented them fronj oppressing the public by arbitrary 
prices.—From the time of Aurelian, bread instead of 
corn was often distributed to the poor. f It was called 
Pams Cmlis. » * 

Papyiu'h, paper* — This term is derived from the 
Egyptian papyrus, a reed now growing there, apd called 
herd. To make the paper, they cut off the two ex¬ 
tremities of the stalk ; slit it lengthwise; peeled off the 
4 several skihs or barks; * stretched them out; removed 
the irregularities ; covered the leaves with the troubled 
waters of the <- Nilfe, instead of a paste, placed a second 
leaf transversely on the first; put several of these to¬ 
gether in a press ; dried'* them ; at last beat tlym with 
a millet,* and polished them by a tooth or shell.* If it 
Vas to last long they nibbed it with 6il of cedar. Denon 
says, that in moistening a roll of Egyptian papyrus, in 
order to unfold «it, he experienced an odour so strong 
and penetrating, although pleasant, that he was obliged 
to open the windows in order not to be incommoded 
with it.< Astle, who more amply details Pliny’s pro¬ 
cess of manufacturing the papyrus, says that*tuis paper 
was of various kinds ; the imperial and largest, used by 
tly gfeat men for letters ; the L\vi$n (from compliment 
to Livia), twelve inches «ach leaf; the«&a£^rdotal, nine 
inches ; besides inferior sorts. Isidore says, that the 
first kind was of the two inmost skins of the papyrus, 
the Livien of the next two, the sacerdotal of the third 
twVJ. The Claudian papa*, invented under that em¬ 
peror, had one leaf imperial, the pother Livian, which, 
without losing ith whiteness, thus acquired substance 
sufficient to provent the ink blotting through, as hap¬ 
pened in the imperial or Augustan, on that account 
reserved for letters. Besides these, there were the Fa^n- 
nian, Amphitheataic^ the Sactic, the Teniotic, and the 
Emporetic (for goods), «each diminishing from ten to 
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bik inches in ~ breath, Resides the difference of manu¬ 
facture. # MabiIlon contends, that the papyrus was in 
us£in the eleventh century; but Eustathius proves "that 
the manufacture of it was on the decline in the third. 
In the early middle ages, after the papyrus was out of 
vogue, the cotton p*aper was used, so far as it was not 
superseded by parchment. The vaxjous kinds of an¬ 
cient paper are these of cotton, made in the East ( charta 
botnbycina ) of barks of%trees, but not of rags, the era 
of which invention is in dispute. The abbe L'Andres 
seems* to give thfe best account. The Chinese and 
Asiatic orientals made silk paper, the use of which 
passed in 6*542 into Persia, and* in 706* to Mgcca. • The f 
Arabians substituted cotton, which passed into Africa 
and Spain, where flax being grown* liifbn rags were 
substituted instead of cotton, because the latter was only 
to be obtained by importatiom * From hence linen paper 
passed •into France about 1270, thence into Germany 
about 1312, and Irofn Germany to England in 1320 
or 1324 * 

Par impar lui>kre„ the game of odd and eqgn, 
which has descended to our own times*— One of the 
parties field in his closed hand% number of a nuts, dice, 
pebbles, or pieces of money, and demanded whether the 
other clioSe odd or even. If the latter guessed right, 
he had all that the hand contained: if wroitg, he paid 
1 the sanje number of pieces from his owi^ store: — 
qui regain*, esfr numerum dmnavit, 4ucratur id rfpiod 
erat in manu: si abor raver it, tantumdem de suo exsolvit/' 
Augustus condescended to play at this childish game. 

Patricii, Patricians , the descendants of «the old. 
Quiritesy whom Romulus ^knitted into his senate, and 
who constituted the class from which senators continued 
to be chosen, until, by a constitution of the empire, 
eqmtes were admitted *t<i the dignity.* .For their cha¬ 
racter and privileges, however, recourse must be had to 
the histories yf Rome. 

Patronus, a patron .— jSee *Glw:ns. — When the « 

i * From Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, voL k pp. 437, 4S&. • 
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relation between patron and client ceased, or at least 
when it became so feeble as to be useless, the client, 
having no longer a patron to plead for him, to protect 
his interests in a court of justice, naturally selected the 
aid of the most eloquent and able of his fellow citizens. 
Hence the origin of advocates, or counsellors, a curse to 
every country. Thes$ pests soon required so much fpr 
their services, that laws were made to restrain their 
rapacity; but as the chief shicly of their lives was 
how to evade the law, they had little difficulty in evad¬ 
ing the penalties of this. Juvenal ‘ draws a gobd de¬ 
scription of the *Scarletts and Sugdens of his day. In 
. Greefce, each party in a suit did what nature and reason 
alike indicate — he pleaded for himself; and when at 
length the lScusts were admitted into the tribunals, 
wise regulations were made to circumscribe their ra¬ 
pacity, and—what was equally useful—to prevent their 
verbiage 5 from influencing the judges. The salary was 
“first a drachma, but was subsequently reduced to three 
oboli, for each cause. * They were forbidden all 
ex&rdia, perorations, and rhetorical figures ; were com* 
pelled to state *the fact with all possible clearness and 
brevity; r . and were only allowed for a speech as much 
time as r was necessary’ for the escape of the twelfth part 
of the water in the clepsydra (see the weftei). The 
Greeks weVe in this respect wise. Well would it be, if, 
ip a t reforming age like the present, somebody had 
common sense°enIough ter imitate* their wisdom. 

Pauperes, the poor, the necessitous^ —In Greece, the 
poor* or those who were unable to work, were relieved 
• bv the estate, by the ministers of religion, by private 
bdunty. At Athens, each Received two oboli a day from 
the public treasury: in addition, each had always some 
portion of the Victims sacrificed either on public or 
private occasions; and in somfi sacrifices, bread and 
other provisions were always distributed to*the indigent. 
In Rome, they were assembled on every public festival, 

* The drachma was about ninmence English; three 060/1'— there were 
six to a drachma —fourpcnce halfpenny. 
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W v always to# them* Ip other suspects, 

Adr ateuatka «pf unepvky& Th?t <waldjtbt give 
rnidmo^w * cow* ^ justiqjt, n 9* could they sign ^ 
witnesses to ft testament^ because e^trtpe poverty was 
believed—and in ninety-uioa oases out of a hundred the 
behef was just’-noapable of warping their sincerity. 

“ $rive me,*' says ap,inspired writer, w neither poverty 
nor riches." Jn itself, poverty is no evil ; bijt all ex* 
perienee proves, that in. general it is associated*with 
want of principle. The man who does js>t strive to 
escape it, is fit only for the gallows. 

Pecuj^tus, robbery of the j$£mIc money, a crime ot 
fr equenPrecurrence in Rome. —* In modern time% it% is 
of course unknown. * The origin of the word is curious. 
Anciently, before the introduction of money, all judicial 
fines were in cattle : each crime, or qpnviction, wa| 
visited with the mulct of a certain number of oxen and 
sheep, according to its comparative enormity. He who 
stole these animals was a peculator, from jk^us, a 
herd. *• 

Fboitltum, the property which any slave oa depend- * 
•ant —► and in Rome t^son was a slave — might earn, 
or n otherwise acquire, without the succour if bis master* 
Thus, when a slgv^had wrought for hia master a cer¬ 
tain defined number of hours daily, he might, if he 
pleased, work longer for a stipulated remuneration^ 2nd 
with that master's consent he *might Work for any pe*.* 
sou. The profits of hisjndustry constituted his peGulium , 
oyer which his master had no control, «and with which 
he might purchase his freedom. • , 

. Plates, household yo3s (see Lakes, Larvae),—so 
cijjdl because they were placed in the mdbt inward 
recesses of the house. For the sasqe Reason, too, they 
were called Penetrates, and their chapels penetralia. 

VOL. 11 . t • 
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These household gods were* generally*the souls of de¬ 
parted ancestors and kinsmen. They were worshipped 
hf laying before them a small portion of each dish 
at table. The Peneb aha were sacred: they were filled 
with images; and, for security, other treasures were 
often deposited there. Theiewerd also public Penates; 
— such were those which ** pirn Aeneas/'—a great 
rogue, however, — Brought with him from Troy to 
I tal). a 

Pergamfnum, parchment, — so called because it came 
from Pei gamut*. —The use of parchment was knocvn long 
before the tim^of Herodotus. Before the preparation 
of sthe sjkms of animals, papyrus, or tablets smeared 
witli wax, were used • they were, indeed, used long after, 
wards, for skins were too dear for common purposes. 
After skins were adopted, they weie rolled up Ik fore 
they could be sealed. hence the word i ofuntw, from 
where p to roll. And as the scube wrote to 'die very 
. bottom of the parchment—to'the \ery place where 
the cord used for the folding was fastened,—we may 
Recount for tl^p expression, Opu a ad umbthtum per - 
duclum . 

Ft itsofc a mask, adopted by the actor* on the stage. 
They ^varied so as *o i epic sent different personages. 
Hence the same actor might, by assuming different 
persona, ~ov masks, act as many parts as he pleased. 
There were masks for tiagedy,. comedy, and satne, no 
les§ than for difitruit personages of tlMa chajna 

Pj-s, a foot, consisted of sixteen, fingers’ breadth, or 
of twelve thumbs' breadth. 1 

Pii^hls, a lighthouse, — so called because the first 
designed for the guidance* of vessels was erceted on the 
isle of Pharus. « 

, Pm4, a small human figure in wood, offoied to the 
Lares or domestic gods. If, gs Macrobius assures us, 
infant children were anciently sacrificed Dm Land us, 
we may applaud the humanity, because we jnay pity 
the superstition, jvlyah substituted inanimate figures for 
living victims. This safutary change is said to have 
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been effected by Brutus *after the expulsion of the 
hing^ • 

Piscatus, the exercise of fishing f for which the 
. Romans in particular had great affection, especially as 
no table was well furnished which had do fish.—Every 
country house of any magnitude had its fish-pond ; 
and whfire the liohse was situated si ear the sea, a canal 
of salt water was brought to the pond. At what peridd 
fish began to be used as aff article of food, is impossible 
to be ascertained. No mention of it is to be found in 
the heroic times. It is, however, certain that it was 
used in Greece at a very early period. In Rgme, the 
employment of*fishing occupied an immense niftnber*of 
hands: 

“ Atquc ita deficit nostrum mare dum gula sasvlt, 

Uetilius ussiduis.” + 

• • 

And the«ame poet (Juvenal) condemns the rashness ^)f 
the fishermen, who, fo Aitisfy the gluttony of the rich, 
ventured into the most dangerous seas. 

“ Contemnunt mediam tlpicrana lina Ch#rybdim.” 

Purnny, the third class of Roman citizens, compre¬ 
hending all who were not Patrfni or Equity —For 
their right§, privileges, &c., sec the first volume (Jf the 
History of 8-ome, Cab. Cyc, 

% Prasco, a public crier , was employed on innume¬ 
rable occasions by the fUmans.—At auctions, lie* pro- # 
claimed the «omnlhdity selling, tfith the arflount of the 
last offer: in the &oMitia, he called on the people to 
vote, and declared on whaf magistrates the majority # of 
suffrages had fallen ; he invited to funerals by a certain a 
formula of words; he summefled the parties in a suit 
to attend the court of justice, and called on them in 
their order; he proclaimed silence during the cere mo* 
nies of religion ; he notified every nq,w Iftw; he read in 
the senate the “letters addressed to that body rf - -and he 
was* often the bearer of messages—especially of hostile 
messages—from one person to # anofl*er^ 

Prjeda, booty obtained in war* was generally divided 
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into three parts : one was for the wagds of the soldier, 
the second for his reward above the arrears due to him, 
the third was for the pubHc treasury.—Whether the 
general and the superior officers had for their shares 
more*than the qommon soldier, may be doubted. They 
had to learn the modern art of distribution, which 
awards the pri^e money in the proportion of fi*e thou¬ 
sand to one, according to -the comparative rank of the 
soldier. 

Przefectura.—T he nature, dignity, and functions 
of this high officer must be soughf in the histories of 
Rome. * 

I'juec&stator, one who tastes beforehand. — There 
was anciently one at the table of every prince ; he tasted 
of every dis?h add every cup, to secure the life of his 
master against poison. 

Pr/eire, literally, la-go before . — It generally sig¬ 
nified the formula of words dictated by the priest on 
* certain solemn occasions, and ^repeated by him who 
took the oath, vow, or engagement. 

Prjenomkn.' See Nomen. 

to 

PiLffiTOR.—For the origin and dignity of this officer, 
see the Roman historians, 

i *■" 

pRANDIUM. See 'ClENA. 

Preces, prayers , whether public or private.—The 
Romans prayed standing with covered heads and faces, 
that their attention might not be distracted by surround¬ 
ing objects. *The priest read the prayers, and was fol¬ 
lowed by all present. They generally turned towards 
the East ;* often kissed the altar, embraced the knees of 
the statues, and raised the right hand to the mouth. 
(See A dor at jo.) The ©reeks prayed standing or sit¬ 
ting. Before entering the temple, they purified them- 
selves by lu6tral Vater: it was common water, in which 
a burning torch from the altar had been quenched. 
This water stood in a large vase at the entrance, just 
like the holy water of the Roman Catholics, and oin 
it each person dippe^Phis hands. 

Primitive, the first fruits of any production of the 
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earth, which w&e uniformity offered to the gods. — 
The custon) was universal :—Acne degustabant quidem 
novaS fruges , et vina, antequam sacerdotes Primitias ft - 
bassent. 9 

* Proconsul. —For the dignity of this officer, s^ the 

Roman history. * 

Prodigium, any prodigy , or prognostication drawn 
by the augurs fromtnatural phenomena.—See Auguji 4 

Proscriberb, to prost^ibe, was used in relation both 
persons aipl things.—In the former case, the name of 
the perfon condemned to death was written on tablets, 
with a reward offered for his head, and* the advertise¬ 
ment was suspended at the corners of street and in 
the most public places. In the latter case, the goods of 
an insolvent debtor were proscribed, —• thsft is, tablets 
of the articles, with the price expected for each, were 
suspended in a public place, and the crier invited by a 
certain ffirmula all persons u to walk in and buy*' • 

Provocatio, an *apj>eal , was permitted in a great 
majority of cases from the sentence of any magistrate.— 
Originally, at the moment*^entcnce was gronounced, the 
party aggrieved was to exclaim, “ I appeal! ” next the 
privilege was extended to two dajus ; subsequently, to ten. 
Appeals were sanctioned under the ancient kihg^ until 
the reign 0f Tarquin the Proud ; and, after his expul¬ 
sion, they were restored. There was, however, no 
^appeal from the decision^ of the Centumvirs, because, as 
they were chosen* from all the tribes, thfty*were regarded 
as the representatf^Bs of the whole people, in whom 
resided the majesty of laW. „ 

Publican i, publicans , a general name applicable th all 
who collected and farmed public revenues. — They 
were not persons of Jow birth: on the contrary, they 
were generally of equestrian families ? and they were 
not poor; for they IftuJ always to giv$ security that 
they would - punctually pay the ‘amount which thqy 
offered for tl^p revenues of any particular district. 

Pul vis, dust,— When a couple # was buried, tht 
nearest relations threw on it *a bandful of dust or earh. 


« 
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The ceremony was one of religion, .end he who neg¬ 
lected it was compelled to make a sacrifice to Ceres. 
The custom was derived frojn the Greeks, among <vhom 
the Athenians had a law to enforce it. Often the 
corp&e was thus covered by degrees ; and the duty of 
throwing from 'one to three handfuls of earth upon it 
was rendered obligatory on every passenger. From a 
scholiast on SophocLs, w^ learn thpt he who passed by 
a'corpse unburied—viz. one not fully buried—and did 
not cast earth upon it, was to be held accursed. 

n Q. 

Quadragesima, the tax of a fortieth, payable on 
the importation of merchandise to the farmers of the 
republic. 

Qitadrigas, a carriage drawn by four l,|prses, the 
invention of which, like the Bigce (see the word), is 
ascribed to Eriehlhonius ; but these chariots were in 
use before the time of that hero — if, indeed, he ever 
existed. Little is to be said about them beyond this— 
Jiat they w«jre clumsy, and that the horses were all 
four abreast, instead o£ being yoked two by t\* o. 

Quas*tores, Qu restores. — The functions and dig¬ 
nity of these officers must be sought in tl\? history of 
Rome. 

t 

Quiritare, to invoke the succour of the Quirites oi 
Romans, to attest their faith: Quiritfire dicitur is ^u r ' 
Qliiritium fiaem clamors imploret The Jtomans pre 
bably derived their name of Quirites, either from their 
junction with the Curia 1 , whose country they inherited, 
-or from their warlike character — Quirts being the 
fSabinian name for the spear. If, however, the latter 
were the case,, the word must in after ages have 
degenerated greatly from its ^original meaning; for 
Quirites was* the *most odious appellation a Roman 
Soldier cbuld receive. It seemed to irnply that he was 
fitter for the quiet ljfe of the city than for the labours 
of the campaign.* * 
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Recttare, to read in a bud twee .— Before pub- * 
lishing his work, an author was careful to read it? or at 
least certain portions of it, to his "friends, that he 
might profit by their criticisms. The more celebrated 
authors read in ihe Capitol, or*in the palace of the 
emperor, — not merely«J:o friends, but to every one 
who chogg or who was permitted to be present, Asinius 
Pollio«is said to ha*ve been the first who thus publicly 
recited his works: “ Follio Asinius,” says Seyeca, 
“primus omnium Romanorum* advocatis homin^us, 
scripta sua recitavit." The houses of rich "men who 
loved ancl patronised letters were often chosen by the 
author; and the public baths were similarly honoured, 
because there was a greater ccgiCourse of hearers. 

IIej#tus, revenue. — The enumeration and aityour^ of 
the various sources "of Revenue belongs to civil history. # 
Relegatio, a species of exile less severe than the 
Aquae et Ignis Interdictio (see the ijords). In the 
latter case, the banished man lost his civil rights; Tn 
the former, he retained them,«and often the whole of 
his property—being only compelled to retire"fdr a given 
period tc*a certain island, or beyond the bounds of a 
certain province. • 

Rostrum, a platform elevated in the forum, from 
\frhich thg people were harangued. • ^ft derived its 
singular name, -*■ tjie beak of a ship,—from the fact 
that it was adorned with the naval spoils # taken from 
the Antiati by the Romans. 9 • 

Rota, the wheel .— This wunishm’ent was knowr^ to * 
the Greeks, but it differed from that inflicted during 
the middle ages in some Continental titles. The ancient 
Greeks merely fastened the malefactor to the wheel, 
and turned »it With rapidity until he died. If, however, 
$e death was a slow, it was a cruel 6ne, — more 
cruel than when his limbs were Ripken by the execu¬ 
tioner. • . 

t. 4 
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Rupes Tarpeia, the Tarpeian Ro&k, from which 
criminals were precipitated, — a punishment more hor¬ 
rible than the preceding. Hear the description of this 
* rock by Seneca: Stat moles absciss in profundum, 
frequCntibus exasperatis saxis, quae aut elidant corpus, 
ant de integro "gravius impellant': inhorrent scopulis 
enascentibus latera, et immense altitudinis tristis as- 
pectus; electus potissimum locus, i.e damnati saepius 
dejiciaritur.” To this horrible death were condemned, 
by the Twelve Tables, slaves convicted of theft, and 
free-born Romans proved guilty of high treason; but 
it was abolished by the Lex Portia and Valeria . 

S. 

Saceelum (diminutive of Sacrum ), a little chapel or 
temple, which had walls but no roof— Sacella * iicuntur 
locq Dips sac rata, sine tecto. 0 

Sacra mentum, has two significations.—By the one, it 
denotes the money deposited in the hands of the pontiff 
by the two pleaders of a suit, which could not be re¬ 
covered by th<? loser, but was appropriated to the trea¬ 
sury of the temples to defray the expenses of sacrifices, 
&c. lif the latter ease, it is the oath taken by the 
Roman soldier, of fidelity to his general, h.s colours, 
his country ; to die, if need were, for the republic; 
never to leave his post without permission. As he took 
the cwth, he raised his right hand, ar.d the thumb of 
thaf hand. 

Sacrificere, to sacrifice .—*The persons who offered 
sacrifices were to approach the altar chaste and pure; 
that is, according ‘to the -most rational interpretation, 
during a suspension of the dcbitum ^conjugate in married 
persons: and, in single ones, after the lapse of a sufficient 
time from the copula carnalis. * Deos caste adeunto,” 
says a law of the Twelve Tables. On many points, how¬ 
ever, the obligation to chastity was perpetual. Purity 
was obtained by certain rites, which were believed to 
have some secret virtue, f&r cleansing the heart, but 
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which, in*factyjvere puenle observances, the priest 
was clad yi white; and on his brow he wore a chaplet 
made from the tree sacrecl to the divinity he was about 
to propitiate. But when the sacriflte was votive—* when * 
a great blessing was to be obtained, or a calamity to be 
averted —there was no chaplet; the haft: was dishevelled. 
The ceremony ppened with vows and prayers: the 
victim was then brought; ^Ilenfe w£s proclaimed by 
the herald ; the idler^ or the impious were driven 
from the^temple ; the calce was thrown on the victim ; 
wine was brought; and tasted both by the priest and 
by all present; the rest, poured between the horps of 
the victim, ^as called a libation. The fire* was jmw 
lighted; the incense was burned; the inferior priests, 
half naked, brought forward the victim 4 one, called 
Cultarius, struck it with a hatchet, and then cut its 
throat; ^he blood was receivgtk into vases, and poured 
on the# altar; the carcase was laid on the coflsecryted 
table, and was either Wholly burnt as an offering to the # 
gods, or a portion only was consumed, while the rest 
was roasted and eaten the attendants. The eatiug, 
*as we may easily suppose, was, to the gveat bulk of dhe 
spectators, the most agreeable* part of the ceremony. 
When this was finished, the sacrificers wftshed their 
hands, repeated some prayers, and made new libations, 
and the formula Licet or Extemplo dismissed the spec¬ 
tators. 

The*modes of sacrifice wery, like its Objects, eftdleflfc. 
On this subject # t^e curious reader may consult Potter 
and Adams. • 

Sagum, a garment of wool, fastened in front*with 
buckles. — It was worn only in war, or during a cgm-* 
paign: hence the proverb?, Ad saga ire , to depart for 
the war; and Redire ad togas , to return home,—as the 
toga was , the garment*of peace. . 

Salt ark, to dance>~ <( There Seem to have been ab 
origine distinct kinds, viz. the Sacred, the Military, the 
Astroifomical, Funereal, and Saliau, ^borrowed from the 
procession and march, not licentious source here-* 
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after mentioned. This kind of dancing 1 • as a sacred 
rite, is coeval with altars, was introduced gmong the 
Greeks from Egypt by Orpheus, and from Greece Into 
Rome by Numa. It also obtained among the Germans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons. Andron, a Sicilian, 
recommended adaptation of it to ihe flute; and Cleo- 
phantus of Thebes, and iEschylus, whp introduced it on 
the theatre, cultivated it c with sucaess. The Greeks 
valued the noble and serious., style, but rejected the 
Indian lascivious dance. The Romans held glancing in 
great contempt. The military kinds were — 1. the Pyr- 
rhic Atemphitic Dance , called an invention of Minerva, 
and revival of Pyrrhus, performed by two persons, who 
were arrfied with the spear, sword, and buckler, and 
went through all the military evolutions. Vegetius 
considers dancing as important to the soldiery, on 
account of leaping diuh^s, &c. We find a«»ong the 
Anglo-Saxons, two men equipped in martial’habits, 
each armed with a sword and shield, and engaged in 
combat; the music, the horn; the musician, with a 
female assistant, dancing round them to the cadence of 
the music, which also probably directed the action of 
the combatants. Scahger, when a boy, danced the 
Pyrrhic 1 dance before the emperor Maximilian. — 2. 
The Sword-dance. One kind is the Rom&ri Sultatio 
armutcii and the Germans had another kind which has 
been united with the former. It was accompanied 
among us with? antique dresses; thei chief having 'a 
fox’fc skin on his head, the tail hanging behind; a de¬ 
rivative apparently from the Kon’s skin of the ancient 
heroes, the ^standard-bearers on the Trajan column, &c. 

‘ The Goths and Swedes have a dance in which they 
move the swords and themselves iyto circles, hexagons, 
and other figures* Strutt mentions a kind of sword- 
dafcce performed,with several naked swords, by a girl 
of eight years‘old but the most curious -sword-dance 
was that ‘exhibited before Charles I. at Perth, where 
c were ’ (says the autfipr) ( thretteine of our bretherine 
of our calling ol Glo%eri, with green cappis, silver 
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strings, red ribbons, quhyle shoes, and bells about their 
leggis, shewing raperies in their handis, and all other 
abirizements, dauncit a svgord dance-, with mony difficile 
knotfces, fyve being under and fyve above upon their* 
shoulder is, three of them dancing through their feet 
and about them, (kinking wine and* breking glasses/ 
In the modern sprord.dance, the performers, when they 
have placed their #words in & figure, Ity them upon the 
ground, instead of dicing before them. — 8. Y'he 
Astronomic Dance , whicfi passed from the Egyptians to 
the Greeks, and was adapted to the theatre by the 
latter, was intended to represent the planetary mqfions. 
— 4. The Funeral Dance was.the ancestor of our # pro- 
cession on these solemn occasions, and wa£ a march. 
In the funerals of the kings of Athena, a«chosen troop, 
clothed in long white dresses, began the march. Two 
ranks young men precede J the bier, which was sur¬ 
rounded. by two rows of young virgins. TheyMver^ all 
crowned with cypfesf, and formed slow and majestic^ 
dances, musicians being placed between the two troops. 
JJThe priests of the different gods, in # their respective 
costumes, walked slowly, and in time, singing verses # in 
praise bf the deceased. Aftea these came several old 
women clothed in long black cloaks, who*tfept, dis¬ 
torted thgein selves, and uttered sobs and cries. The 
funerals of individuals were as similar as th^ir circum¬ 
stances would permit. To these the Romans added the 
Archimimus, a person jvho preceded the*tijer, and \?ho, by 
the aid of a majc $.ml gestures, mimicked the deceased; 
and, during the slow tunes, played and imitated the 
characteristics of his archetype. — 5. The # Salian 
Dance , a solemn dance witl* hymns: The priests par¬ 
ried a spear in one fcand and a buckler in the other. 

ee The second kind of dancing was of distinct character. 
The origin of this kind was the sarqejn all countries, 
an indirect.expression of the sextial intercourse. The 
ancient dance, three thousand years old, is still practised 
by the Amiens in Egypt. Th^ dapees of the Circas¬ 
sians do not resemble thbsq cSf any other nation/ 
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Fifteen or twenty persons all,, standing' in a line, and 
holding each others' arms, begin lolling fro 18 ! right to 
left, lifting up their feet as high as possible to the 
music of the tune, and only interrupting the uniformity 
of tlietr motions by sudden s.queaks and exclamations. 
After some time there is a pause,'and a single dancer 
starting from the rest, prances about ; n the most ludi¬ 
crous manner, exhibiting only two sfceps which can be 
assimilated to the movements of a dance. Each of 
these may be noticed not only in our English hornpipe, 
but in all the dances of the northern nations.* The 


first consisted in hopping upon one foot and touching 
the ground with the heel and toe of thj other alter- 
nately; the second in hopping on one foot and thrust¬ 
ing the other*before it, so as to imitate the bounding of 
a stag. From this animal the motion was originally 
borrowed, as it actually Vars its name among ,l the wild 
Irish at/this day. A due attention to national 1 dances 
.frequently enables us to ascertain* tlie progress made by 
any people towards refinement, because the gross origin 
will, under the last state of things, be more disguised.* 
er Of the classical dances, the chief were—1. The 
Bacchic Dancea, performed by Satyrs and Bacchants. 
These dances were of three kinds. The serious, which 
answered to the French terre a ter re; the £jy % which 
agreed with their gavots, passe-pied#, and tambour ins ; 
and the grave and gay mixed, coincident with their 
cfiacones, tkc. “These dances they Called Emmelia, 
Cor da x, and Cinusis, Upon numerous ancient monu¬ 
ments are the Thyases, or fantous dances of the Bac¬ 
chants. 0 In some they appear with one foot in the air, 
tossing the head up to th^ sky; their hair dishevelled 
and floating upon their shoulders, holding in one hand 
a thyrsus, in the other a small figure of Bacchus. In 
others, the body, half naked, is c ifl the most violent con¬ 
tortion, apd in one*hand they hold a sword, in the 
other a hufhan head [that of Orpheus] just cut of*. 
Mention has been before made of the dances of the 
Hindoo girls asBin uating those oi the Bacchanals. 
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From the latter*were also derived the nocturnal lascivious 
dances during intoxication.--— 2. The Rustic Dance a, 
which Pan, the presumed* inventor, ordered to be made 
in the midst of a wood. Thdy were very lively. • 
Young men and women danced them with# oaken 
crowns, and garlands of flowers hftnging from the 
left shoulder, apd fastened to the right side. — The 
Dance of the Lapithce , imitative? of their combat with 
the Centaurs, exceedingly laborious, and therefore con¬ 
signed to # rustics.— The May Dances on the Flor alia, 
— 3. i Convivial Dances , a ball after feasting, of various 
dances to different instruments. — 4. Dance of Hymen, 
a modest and»serious dance of hoys and girls*, crooned 
with flowers.—5. The Nuptial Dance. — 6 *. THe Theatri¬ 
cal Dance, pantomimical, serious, o* gay. The old 
chorus and principal characters were continually danc¬ 
ing the whole time upon the^tege. — 7- Mactrismus, a 
dance women. — 8 . Scope, Scopuma , a flancp in 
which they put the? htnd to the eye, like persons look¬ 
ing at a distance.—9- Ionic and Angelic, performed 
amidst pots and bottles. 

cc They danced to music, as the flute,4yre, &c., wtfre 
a shorf dress, and sometimes* had their hair curled. 
Plutarch notes, that the music was very bad,* and that 
it was fbt easy to assemble many persons who could 
dance and sing together in exact time. Hq adds, that 
dancing consisted of # graceful motions of the hands and 
arms; gestures by which they#represen<^ the figfires^f 
Apollo, Pan, th% bacchanals, &c .; and in mimicking 
the things of which they sung, with the bo|y, &c ." * 

Sceptrum, a sceptre .— (c The sceptre was in its origin 
only a wand or staffs upon which* kings or gengfils* 
leaned; the hasta pur a upon coins, in the hands of 
divinities or kings. Justin expressly says, that the 
sceptre of the first kings was a spear.; # and that in "the 
most distant antiquity men worshipped sceptres, and for 
ijiat reason # put them in the hands of gods! That of 

• t 

# • 

^ * From Fo^brooke's Encyclopedia^Antiquities, vol, ii. pp, 620—fi23L’ 
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Neptune was his trident. In r the end," Vhe sceptre be¬ 
came the royal ornament, and mark of sovereign power. 
In Homer, the princes carry golden sceptres. That of 
*the kings was then (fevered with ornanjents of copper, 
ivory, silver, or gold, and symbolic decorations. That 
of Atlas, a long staff, has a flower at top, indicative of 
the family of Uranus. That of Bellerophon and a 
queen has the same finish at top, but the staff is divided 
into compartments by rings. , c The Egyptian sceptre 
was a plough, the Hieralpha of Kircher, but. not the 
only one ; for the Scholiast on Aristophanes says, that 
the kings of Egypt carried a sceptre, upon whose top 
was the figure of a storks and on the other -ide, towards 
f the handle, another of the hippopotamus ; besides this, 
there was the tram bent sceptre, or war instrument, 
nearly in the form of the modern, engraved by Dr. Clarke, 
and the sceptre with an ejje upon it, Osiris or die sun. 
The^ceptre of Agamemnon was preserved by ther’Chse- 
yoneans, and seems to have been used among them after 
the manner of a mace in corporate towns; for Pausanias 
relates, that it was not kept in any temple prepared^for 
its 1 reception, hut that it was annually brought forth 
with proper ceremonies, being honoured by daily sacri¬ 
fices ; and a sort of mayor's feast seems to have been 
provided for the occasion, — a table covered *with all 
sorts of eatables being then set forth. Tarquin the 
Elder first carried a sceptre, surjnpunted by a golden 
eagle; and the consuls and consulars“bore it under 
the name of Scipio. During the republic, the consuls 
only used it^on the day of triumph; but, under the 
empire, every day. The senate alone had the power of 
conferring it oo the consuls elect, and sent it for a 
present to friendly kings and allies. • The consulars also 
carried it as a token of their ancient dignity, or wand of 
command. The c sceptres of kingb upon the theatres 
were as tall as the actors. Chryses, in Homer, leans 
upon his sceptre. Upon a Farnesian caipeo, where* 
Jupiter thunders upon « Titan, the god holds a long 
sceptre, surmounted fey a dower. The Villa Albani 
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JSschylus holder long s^Optre. That whicfi the em¬ 
perors have upon coins, when in the consular habit, 
mosiiy worn by the Coi^stantinopolitan emperors, is 
surmounted by a globe, charged with an eagle, in order ' 
• to show, by these marks of sovereign power, that the 
prince governs by himself. From the tftne of Augustus, 
the consular sceptre already mentioned occurs. Fhocas 
is the first who added a cros$ to his sdptue. His suc¬ 
cessors even quitted the # sceptre to hold a cross of dif¬ 
ferent forms and sizes. In the Lower Empire, the 
sceptre* accompanying a civil habit, is a wand called 
vapQts, the top of which is square and fiat. One scqptre 
of Charlemagne is seven feet lqng; and so is thaj of 
Clotaire 11.; but there are short sceptres also 1 contem¬ 
porary. The Anglo-Saxon sceptres are surmounted with 
crosses, a fleur-de-lis, or a bird. One king, of the 
eighth century, has a long stag 1 •with a plain knob, but 
the shoi* sceptre also occurs in the ninth century. T^he 
editors of the “ N&uiMUe Diplomatique" distinguish in t 
the middle age the sceptre from the verge, and perhaps 
the staff* alluded to was that; for the staff of Edward 
the Confessor formed part of the ancient regalia. Th*e 

verge wjfe the symbol of governntent and administration; 
the sceptre the mark of imperial .dignity. Sovereigns 
not only (included treaties by the reciprocal delivery of 
these verges, but further used them to inyest their 
•successors in the supreme authority. Aristotle says, 
tllkt the* sceptre*was the symbol of trityh, by Vhicfe 
kings swore to jjujge with equity. The sceptre “and 
verge for the left Land/ both occur, says JSelden, in 
Anglo-Saxon coronations/* * • 

Scimpodiitm, a couch 3 not % bed, for one person, ■vjjJw 
reposed on it during # the day when fatigued Or drowsy. 
— On it both women and men were frequently carried 
through the streets ; but, in this case* it was carefully 
protected from the sun or rain by Si covering and cur¬ 
tains : it was, therefore, a sort of litter, hut tnuch more 
luxurious. was at first, used # by 4 women only; but * 

• From Foflbrooke** JSneyclopasdia of Antiquities, voL L jpp. 312—314. 
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after Augustus and Tiberiwf were cashed in one, the 
use became common to the rich and the indolent men, , 

Scr ibe, scribes, of whom each magistrate had one, 
- and the Republic several. — ¥heir duty was to register 
public* acts, to transcribe the laws, to keep a record of 
sentences and public proceedings* At first the pro¬ 
fession was not honourable in Rome, though it was 
always honourable in.Greece; in tjie former place it. 
was abandoned to freed men, in the latter to respectable 
citizens. But in the time of Cicero it was honourable 
even at Rome, and for an obvious .reason; ' Neeesse 
est,” says Nepos, “ omnium consjliorum cum esse par* 

ticipem/'r , . 

Senator.—F or the dignity of this office, see the 
historians of. Ropie. 

SEPtncfmrM, tomb , grave. — ‘ f The Tombs were, 
very fine ornaments at the entrance of cities, ^and h&d 
a grand#and interesting effect; but it was a dutinction 
rarely conferred. In earlier agu>, a different practice 
* prevailed, lest in the.smaller states an enemy might de¬ 
stroy them* 

1 i( The veneration with which the ancients viewed their 
places \ i sepulture, seei,u to have formed the foundation 
upon whi:h they raised their boundless mythology ; 
and, as is supposed with some probability, b/treduced 
the belief in national and tutelary gods, as well as the 
practice of worshipping them through the medium of 
a£$tue»; for tin? places J where; ttieir Jbews were in¬ 
terred, when ascertained, were held especially sacred, 
and frequently a temple erected over their tomb hal¬ 
lowed the spot. It was thus that the bodies of their 
fathers, buried at. the entrance of the house, conse¬ 
crated the vestibule to their memory, and gave birth to 
a host of local deities, who were supposed to hold that 
paf t of the dwelling under their peculiar protection. 
Removed from* the dwciling-lfqp&es to the highways, 
the tombs’of the departed were still viewed as objects 
®f the highest venmt^orn 

6e ‘ To the custom of honouring excellence, even 
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after life, the historian Polybius refers, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the c%use of the higher qualities and superiority 
of tKe Romans over their •enemies^ for, says he, this m 
public institution excites the emulation of the rising as 
* well as existing generation/ # 

“ Barrows are the'most ancient sepulchres; but, lest 
the relics should he violated by enemies, the custom of 
burning the dead Commenced with Sylla, and did not 
come into disuse till thq time of Macrobius. Some 
families nqver burned their dead. 

ee Giteek tombs Were commonly placed out of towns, 
those of the founders and heroes exc&pted. Shrub¬ 
beries of elms,* because not bearing fruit, were planted 
around them. The sepulchres were mostly denoted by 
the trunk of a column, upon which the "epitaph was 
engraved. A young virgin with a vase of water was 
commonly sculptured upon the* tombs of girls, m and to 
this a pretended Naiad in Spon refers. It was usual 
for girls at certain peri?ds to pour water upon tombs, ’ 
as boys did upon those of their comrades. It is still 
customary in Boeotia to place vessels full of water m 
the graves of the deceased, who are accompaq^d by 
women hired to weep and tear fheir hair, wfyiyh they 
wear dishevelled. The laws forbade any monument to 
be raised /eft humble individuals, except columns, only 
three cubits high, statues, or a simple irftcription. 
Kings, pjinces, and great men, they irtferred a| th^ 
foot of hills and lhoun tains, anti plan tell there a sacred 
wood, where they^ekvated altars. Flat patera? with¬ 
out decoration, with mirrors in the middle, Mr. Faqvel 
thinks, denote the burial places of women. •Some 
Greek tombs, which are sarq^hagi, filled besides tfie 
body with various domestic useful things, had box¬ 
wood combs, musical instruments, statues, votive offer¬ 
ings ; in one a birdcage o£ baked earth, the bars formed 
of threads, aftd in it birds of pottery. He Jias also 
found that the Greeks placed oboli in the tombs or 
cinerary unis * and in the fonder, * not only vases, 
but figures of vases, solid, of # a form, he thinks, espe- 
vol. ii. u # • 
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dally devoted to tombs. TJiis fora* h an equal belly, 
very long wide neck, and jutting handles, pqual or un¬ 
equal. The paintings of these vases are almost always 
allusive to funeraf subjects ; as a tomb, upon which 
they %re depositing locks of hair, or making libations ; 
figures oppressed with grief, whb cover a cippus with 
bandelets; chariot races and funeraj games. Some of 
these vases are two feet high. Tlr?y placed also upon 
the tomb, instead of a cippp$, a marble vase, or rather 
a representation of one, about three feet one inch high, 
and, besides, of the same form, adorned with the same 
figures, either painted or in bas-relief. 

<s et Montfaucon has given a very curious inscription, 
concerning Greek Hypogaea, by which it appears that 
these subterraneous vaults contained not only the re¬ 
pository and tombs, but Dbtya, an upper room 
the sepulchre for thS ^relatives to celebrated the anni¬ 
versary, with a hole in the floor to pour lilfotions be¬ 
low, staircases, bed-chambers* and dining-rooms, the 
same as in houses for the living. 

r “ Dr. Clarke's account qf the tombs of Telmessus is 
very illustrative. They are of two kinds, both being 
visible c from the sea, r at a considerable distance. The 
first ancf morejextraordinary are sepulchfes hewn in the 
face of perpendicular rocks. In places wk$re the side 
of the mountain exhibits an almost inaccessible steep, 
the f ancient workmen seem tojhfjtve bestowed their prin¬ 
cipal labour*. *Tn this situation may* be segn* excavated 
chambers, worked with such marvellous art, as to re¬ 
semble porticos with Ionic columns and gates and 
doors beautifully sculptured, in which are carved re¬ 
presentations as of end^pssed work, holts, and hinges. 
Yet each appearance, however, narrow the parts that 
compose it, pfoves, upon examination, to consist of 
one stone. similar stylq ftf workmanship may he 
observed in the stupendous Indian temples. These are 
the temples which resemble that of I’ersepolis. f The 
other kind of ton^bs found at Telmessus is the true 
Grecian Soros, or sarcophagus of the Romans. Of this 
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sort there are scwsral ; bi|t # of a size and grandeur far 
exceeding g.ny thing of the kind elsewhere, standing in 
some instances upon the craggy pinnacles of lofty pre¬ 
cipitous rocks. It is as difficult t<f determine how they " 
were placed, as it would be to devise means forsaking 
them down; of such magnitude are the single stones 
composing the S^ros, This Soros answered the pur¬ 
pose of a cenotaph*; for under if was # a vault. It is a 
practice which we derived from the Romans: the form 
of their sarcophagus may be seen in almost every En¬ 
glish «hurch-yard.« Others of these tombs, by the 
meeting of stones above, prove the existence of circular 
arches, and e^n of a dome in architecture, four cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. ' 

t “ The form of these tombs resemble* that of a book, 
case, with glass doors, standing upon a bureau, sur¬ 
mounted iy ornamented rail vgOtk upon the front and 
sides ; Within was a chamber with receptaclesVbr .the 
dead, like baths, cut fh the sides of the rock. The. 
mouths were closed with stone slabs, so fitted into a 
groove as to baffle discovery of the entrance. Others, 
apparently built over the body, had no tfntrance what¬ 
ever, or^he clue was known only to the priests, or the 
family, whertce originated the oriental^ tales of ^harms 
used in admission to subterraneous caves and chambers 
of the dead. Many of these tombs have in front rude 
•pillars, whose capita^ ^exhibit the curvature or horn, 
wnich is generally considered 4o denote $he Ionic stylfe 
j>f architecture, fl^ie mouths of these sepulchres are 
closed with beautiful sculptured imitations o£ bronze or 
iron doors, with hinges, knobs, and bars. # * 

“ Hence it appears, that^ae templts originated fjpfn 
superstructures upon.barrows, so tombs over vaults are 
imitations upon a small scale ; and that as worship^in 
the former began in honours paid to, $ie dead, these 
honours were converted in the one into a grander form, 
wjrile they remained in their original state ih the other. 

<<r Etruscan, tombs are grottos,«or thambers, under a 
small hill, perforated below* foj a # door, and at top for , 
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light. They are full of paintings? * referring, says 
Paciandi, to the passage of souls to the Elvsian fields. 
Winckelman quotes O Hancarville, for an engraving of 
an extraordinary tomb, found in the middle of the 
Tiphatine mountains by sir William Hamilton. The 
skeleton of the deceased was extended upon the ground, 
the feet towards the entry of the sepulchre, and the 
her.d placed against the wall, to Which were attached 
six sticks of iron, short and flat. These being fastened 
by a nail, were moveable, like the branches of a fan. 
In the same place, above the head Gf the deceased, were 
placfcd two large iron chandeliers, quite eaten up with 
rusL; and a little higher were suspended, to bronze 
nails, some vases, of which one was on the side of the 
chandeliers, 'and* two others on the right of the skeleton, 
towards the feet. On the left side of the head were 
two swrords of iron, anti st wine colander of bianze. It 
wass a kind of deep bowl, with many holes, pierced in 
* form of a sieve, with a handle, and, fitting into a 
saucer without holes, served for the wine. The wines 
being preserved in large e*,rfchern vases, not wooden 
barrels, were * thicker than ours, which are drinkable 
soon aftpr the vintage,*and they were necessary to be 
passed** through -theffe kinds of sieves. On the same 
side, towards the feet, was a bronze bowl, itfwhich was 
found a simpulum , i. e. a round salver, attached to a 
long handle, crooked at the end, an instrument which 
served for different purposes, either Yor draining wine 
from the casks and tasting it, or *o j pour it into +1, c- 
cups for Kbations. Besides "the bowl of bronze were 
two eggs and a grater. The fan was, in Winckelman's 
opinion, the real one used* in expelling flies from the 
corpse. The bowl, grater, and *eggs may be deemed 
emblems of the provisions left with the soul of the de¬ 
funct, to drink- the health of jlife friends and relatives 
whom they left upon* earth. The vases fire not cine¬ 
rary, and Winckelman (and after him J)r. Clarke, s to 
whom it has cost* a t Useless disquisition) expresses his 
surprise 1 at the silence of ancient authors concerning the 
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use of these vasw* This 41 s very extraordinary, since 
the supposed thirst of the dead, and the supply of 
then! with cold water in particular (whence the drink, 
ing vessels found in tombs and harrows, and the Boeotian • 
# custom before mentioned), are conspicuously exhibited, 
on well-supported grtmnds, by MontfiSucon. The su¬ 
perstition was de&ived from the Egyptians, as appears 
by invocations to Osiris for .colcPwatdk published by 
Fabretti.”* 

SiGNAnp, to seal. — See Annulus. 

SiorftFER, bearer of the standard of the legion, and 
the image of the prince. (See Imago.)* — He differed 
from the por Stator aquilm , who bore the natioifal ei^ign 
of the army. 

•Speculum, a looking-glass , a convenience well known 
to the Romans.—It was invented, says Seneca, to show 
man whai he is: t( Inventa sjnft specula, ut homo ipse 
se noscefit." The same writer advises the bcatyiful to 
consult one, in the *rSolution that they will never do. 
any tiling to discredit that beauty; the ugly, that by 
their virtues they may a tope for the defect; the younp, 
that they may consider the vigorous season of life as 
the only* one fitted for great undertakings; the old, that 
they may b£ reminded of approaching deal!*. Glass 
mirrors wtre not so ancient as metal ones. The assi¬ 
duity with which the glass was worshipped by men, no 
•less than women, cajls* forth the bitter reproaches of 
satirists. , * • m 

* 

T. 

Tabella, a tablet , on width something was writt^nor’ 
represented. — It served for epistles, wills, legal acts; 
but was not used for the composition of works. The 
material was fine bark, slightly smeared with wax, on 
which the sfrylum could easily make an impression. 

# Tela, A$ma, Weapons .—The earliest offensive 
weapon (though th .* spear has been mentioned as such) 

* From Fu^ .rooke’s Encyclopedist' Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 61—66. J 

u 3 • . 
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appears to have been'the cl A. Upoh ancient monu¬ 
ments, it is the weapon of persons supposed to have 
lived in the heroic ages. Frbm the club proceeded the 
mace, battle-axe, and similar arms of percussion. 
Where* they appear as weapons of war , in Roman 
monuments^ they denote Barbarians. 

Club. — This weapon, being used in close fight, 
gave its name </>aXay£ to the compact body of troops so 
called. The Scythians united 1 * it with the mace, both 
being spiked. In the army of Xerxes, the Assyrians 
and Ethiopians had clubs of wood armed witfi iron. 
On tne coins of Commodus as Hercules-Romanus is a 
knotted club, with two Square belts of iroft; and Wine- 
kelman has published one borne by Mars, which con¬ 
sists of a handle with only a round knotty knob ; a fid 
another, carried by an Amazon, merely a round staff, 
with two ornamental amulets, and a mushrooffi-formed 
cap . 1 Upon the Trajan column. Dacians appear with 
’clubs. (They were slaves, to whom no other arm was 
permitted. This appropriation descended to the middle 
age. Beating with clubs was 1 a punishment of rustics 
and slaves; and it became a question, whether any 
noble or - free person could legally be punished by a 
solemn fustigatioA, around the market or church ? Du 
Cange mentions the Vulgastus , a crooked ftub; the 
Plumbata , loaded with lead; the Spontonus, with iron. 
Our apprentices used to carry* dubs, when lighting 
their* master oS* mistress'home rit night. And in the 
army of Charles I. rustics, untrained, Vere called club-' 

men.'! * 

¥ 

“ M^ce. — The club, says Dr. Meyrick, soon 
gave 4 way to the mace, wl; ; ch had its name (ko^vvvj) 
from the little horns or spikes by which it was sur¬ 
rounded. It occurs in Homer* A Greco-Egyptian 
one has a gu&id* for the hand. The Assyrians bad 
them of wood, headed with iron. One of the Greek 
maces in a horseman's hand occurs on an old coin, and 
* several brazen macl-hckds, which prove that the handle 
«was originally of wood/ may be seen in the British 
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Museum. The^drigin of itlie corporation mace is thus 
given by Ik. Clarke: The sceptre of Agamemnon was 
preserved by the Chaeroneans, and seems to have been 
( used among them after the manner of a mace in corpo- * 
rate towns; for Fausanias relates, that it was not kept 
in any temple appropriated for its reception, but that it 
was annually brought forth with appropriate ceremonies, 
being honoured )fy daily sacrifices ; and a sorj of 
mayors feast seems to»,have been preserved for the 
occasion, ,a table covered with all sorts of eatables 
being fhen set forth. The gladiators, called secutores, 
used leaden maces, afterwards adopted*by our arthers, 
&c. In all ^ges, the great nse of clubs and places 
seems to have been destruction of the armour of the 
enemy. • • 

“ Battle-axe. — Under this generic term may be 
classed tMe following weaponsr-— 

(C Double-axes. — Immense, used by commanders of 
sh ips. — Egyptian. • 

“ Battle-are, with a weight on the back of the blade. 

-— Greco-Egyptian. , • # 

“ Sag ares, — Double-axe.— Scythiaif. 

“ Bipcnnis , double-bladed ;* blades crescent-formed, 
and long handles; with short landless one with handle 
knobbed ^t top, pointed at bottom ; blades fire-shovel 
form. Others have hammers on both «ides, or a 
1 hatchet, and hammes ;• broad and sharp on both sides, 
used by «acrific£rs, wood-ciftters, atfd« sailors in ffea- 
* %hts.— Phrygfcm. Amazonian. 

“ Bipcnnis, Bill, Halberd . — i The battle-axe/ says 
Dr. Meyrick, c was double-edged, that is, a typennis, 
and denominated byl; whf ft these were affixed to lung 
staves, which was generally the case for the infantry, 
they were termed alle-bardes or cl£ave-alls/— Scandi¬ 
navians. Danes. 

“ IDXgxv*. — A short handle, -at its top 1^1 axe-blade, 
a pike opposite.— Grecian. * 

tc Af ivy, or Pole-axe . — The* AMne was a staff, op 
the end of which was a spfke* with an a xp-blade on oq£ 

v 4 s 
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side, and another spike on tli£ other. 'With this wea¬ 
pon Agamemnon is said to have encountered .pisander. 

“ Spears. — Pliny ascribes „the invention of the spear 
to the Etolians, but it is no doubt beyond the date of 
history.^ The Romans, before they knew sculpture, 
worshipped Mars under the form or a spear; a custom 
derived from the Sabines, among whom the spear was 
the symbol of war. Vkrro <says, that 1 from some nations 
' worshipping a spear came the*custom of arming the 
statues of the gods with a Hasta pur a, Sppars were 
kept at home in cases, and it was customary also to put 
them ..against a column; whence, says Dr. Meyrick, 
originated fluted pillar^. They were ..domed with 
bamlerolls, and carried at funerals inverted. To pre¬ 
sent the spear by the middle, was to request a suspen¬ 
sion of the battle. Javelins, in this discussion, will be 
distinguished from ^pears^, by making, as Strabo does, 
the jbrn&er missile, the latter for thrusting only; 
whereas both kinds were used, under necessity, for 
either of these purposes. 

“ The kinds shall now be given. 

“ Greco-Eyyptwn .— The common myrtle-leaf head 
appears on the bas-reliefs of the temple of Carnac ; but 
J)r. Meyrick very^ judiciously ascribes the era to the 
Ptolemean dynasty. The latter writer has engraved a 
quiver, containing javelins, with a throwing stick, 

“Grecian. —- The spear 07%^,w;as generally of ash, 
wifn a leaf-shaped head of metal,- and furnished with a 
pointed ferrule at the butt, called Xuvo^ryjoy with whirK- 
it was stuck /n the ground; a method used, according 
to Horner, when the troops rested on their arms, or 
slept /upon their shields. 

“ Ayxvhct.—Amentum Cestrosphendonus , AxAiS^. The 
ayy.vt.ee and amentum were javelins, which had thongs 
in the middle fqr* further impelling them. (See the 
next article^) The 'Gcstrosphendonm , a Macedonian 
instrument, rrfuch shorter, was darted by t\vp thongs of 
unequal length. The •Aclides, short and thick, and 
^fuck with points, were* pulled back after attack. 
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f< Ai yocviYi^fvoo-ipot;, and were javelins, of 

StWhich the form of the heads may he seen in Stuart. 
4 Several of these/ (says Dr. Meyrick,) ‘were loose 
upon their shafts, in all probability having attached to 
them a cord, which was held by the side of the wood, 
so that when the weapon once entered the body, the 
head could not* he extracted without the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. • • # . 

“ Dotible-pointed Jtynce, mentioned by Homer. It* 
was afterwards adopted by the Romans. 

tc *Aopv .— ‘This lance/ says Dr. Meyrick, ‘was pro¬ 
bably that used by the cavalry, and 'furnished *with a 
loop of leather, which servedVhe warrior for a support^ 
when he chose to let it hang from his arm, and to twist 
found his hand for the firmer gra^p Mien charging. 
r l his strap was called pE/TayKvXyj, being put on about 
the middle. • * 

“ hunting Spear ^ in Xenophon and Pollu* had two 
salient parts, sometimes three crescents, to prevent the 
advance of the wounded animal. On the coins of 
./Etolia is an undoubted hunting spear.* The French %nti- 
quariep distinguish hunting spears from others by their 
having no barb. 

L | I • 

Kovrocy a long lance used in til* defence of ships ; 
some similar were used by the Cataphracti , or heavy 
armed cavalry. • 

“ Mounting Spetn — This had a stgp annexed to the 
staff, bjfc which* the horseman, havirfg*leaned tbg spear 
against tlie liorSb^ascci^led. 

“ Sarimi , a long Macedonian spear; (friginaljy six¬ 
teen cubits long, but in iRlian’s time only fourteen. . 

“ The other spears are^Sither Greek or Roman* * 

t( Roman . — Contus. 1. A hunting spear, short, with 
a single point; upon marbles sometimes swelled yi the 
middle; often carried Reversed. . 2.* The same, used as 
a missile by the Contarii. 3 . With a crook added, the 
Contus n nut arum, or boatman's hook. * 

i€ Hasta .*—A spear for dsftjfin^, one finger thicl^ 
four and a half cubits long! - 
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“Javelin, — Those carried by the P elites, or light 
troops, were about two cubits long, and so s'ender a 
pqint that they bent at r the first? hit, and could not be 
returned by the enemy. After the conquest of Greece, 
the javelin more firm, and capable of being used at 
both ends, was adopted. 

c: Jupus , like a boat-hook to lay hold'* of besiegers. 

Cf Pilum, about seven* feef long. The head had a 
iiook to retain it in the buckler r,fter piercing. It was 
thrown just before attack with the sword. 

Barbarian . —- With wicker instead of iron fops, 
Sarniafi.au (because they had no iron).—The framm 9 
yery long, with a short and narrow blade of iron. The 
Encyclopedists make it short, and the same as the 
Homan contus; but this was probably the framea used* 
by the cavalry ; German ,—With heads of goats’ horns 
sharpened ; Ethiopian . — A large ball at the biflt end, 
a lozenge-shaped blade at the other: Parthian, —Shaft 
com posed of little bands, perhaps of cane, and becoming 
larger towards the head, where it terminates in a round 
ball; — head pyramidal, or a spike; Thracian, — 
Tliree-pointed or a trident, the same, adopted by the 
Gladiators,^called retiarit. — Martio.barbulu$ y or mat- 
tiu.ni; on one sidera long iron, on the other a hammer; 
from the description rather a battle-axe than T a spear. 
— Spears undistinguished by peculiarities are not men¬ 
tioned. 

“ Gaulish. —'Diodorus says, fox" darts they cast those 
called lankia , whose iron blades are a* dubit or more irv 
lengthy and Almost two hands in breadth. Propertius 
attributes''to them the gasum. On coins the head is 
barbed, and resembles that cf an arrow. The gtesum 
was the missile lighter than the ptlum of the heavy 
armed, whence two* were generally carried. Franks ; 
spear with a fleur-de-lis head, called the angon , whence 
the royal arms of Frandb. 

“ Swords. — It may he generally noted that the 
swords of civilised nat^dns were straight, of barbarians 
crooked, the Lacedemonian excepted, which were very 
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short and cuMd. The thin-bladed narrow sword of 
the moderns was utterly unknown, though the swords 
of the cavalry were proportionally long. The distinc¬ 
tion between ancient and more recent swords, seems to 

* m 

have been the addition of a guard for the fingers; for 
though one of a single bar occurs among the Etruscans, 
yet no other instance is mentioned bj Dr. Meyrick. 

" Gr(SCO-Egyptian. —A* cutfing sword with cosd and 
tassel at the hilt, a modern Persian practice; a scimitar’ 
with double cord to the hilt; a long dagger with double 
cords, resembling/particularly in the hilt, those now used 
by the Moors and Turks. * % 9 

tc Greek. The Greeks oP-the heroic agps wore the # 
sword under the left arm-pit, so that the pommel 
touched the nipple of the breast. Generally the sword 
was almost horizontal. It hung by a belt. The length 
was neifrly that of the arm. • The scabbard, of the same 
breadth as the swo^l, was terminated in a knob, iike a 
mushroom. Dr. Meyrick thus describes the Greek 
swords. 1. The worn at the left hip, suspended 
from a leathern strap, which passed over the right 
shoulder. It was straight, intended for cutting and 
thrusting, with a leaf-shape?! blade, any) # not above 
twenty ^incites long. It therefore vcached only to the 
thigh, ^t had no guard but a cross-bar, which, with 
the k0aeo£ or scabbard, w'as beautifully ornamented. The 
Jiilts <*f Greek swords were sometimes of i^ry ^and 
gold. %. The Xrgivie x<m$ * from tlfe marae seemingly 
intended for cuftiftg, h^l its edge in the inner curve of 
the blade. The futmi or fwjXau, LacedtemAiian swords, 
were all of the short cutting kind. A sword tm a gem 
in the Florentine Galle^f, may be, says Mongez, a 
Lacedaemonian swotd, or Carian, or Lycian. An Ama¬ 
zon in Montfaucon tyas one similar m the blade. .The 
acinaces , or curved dagger, with tlft^dge in the inner 
curve, was’borrowed from the Persians at ajiater period 
' of Greek history. The machaira or dagger was more 
frequently used for a knife, bfl) worn in the scabbard 
of the sword. It is mentioned by Homer. Inlaying 
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of sword blades and hilts wifl^ gold fotvery ancient, 
being mentioned by Herodotus. Caesar encouraged 
ornamenting of arms, in order tp make the soldiers more 
desirous of preserving them. 

(e "Rormn, — The Romans, says Dr. Meyrick, had 
brazen swords in their infant state. [I think it was 
leaf-formed in the blade.] Latterly they were of iron, 
the hilts of brass dr copper.’ General Melville found 
£he Roman gladius of iron at ^ortici. It seems ex¬ 
ceedingly probable, that sword blades of mixed metal 
hardened were in use among the European nations, both 
before 311 d since the gladii of steel or iron hardened 
were the chief offensive weapons of the Rovnan heavy- 
&rmed infantry. The length of the blade was from 
nineteen to twenty-one inches. Polybius says, that 
down to the time of Annibal the Romans used the 
Greek or Etruscan sword; but that they then adopted 
the Spani^n or Celtiberian steel-double-edged cut and 
thrust, the yladius described abo\e. On the Trajan 
column the sword is completely Greek, straight-sided, 
with an obtuse angylar point. O qc from the ruins of Her¬ 
culaneum rather diverges on the sides, and has a sharper 
angle at the point. The blade of another on the Ttieodo- 
sian column is nearly a lozenge ; and a third taken from 
an inscription, in Muratori, where the deceased Is called 
7 , eg ion nr in .v,,. tapers off from hilt to point. According 
to these authentic monuments, the ages of Roman 
swoi vis may be tmis ascertained (leaf-shape expepted), 
the more obtuse the point the older, th# iast form of tip* 
blade being \jke the modern. The dagger of Brutus 
upon his pins certainly tapers broadly downwards, and 
so do other daggers but tlu panusonium retained the 
obtuse Greek point. Dr. Mcyrick mentions a Roman 
dagger, not a foot long, and much resembling a French 
bayonet blade. The swords had^ ferrules. On which 
side the sword was wora appears not to have been set¬ 
tled till the* time of Trajan, upon whose column the, 
emp er m*j pretorian fbffi(*;rs, tribunes, and centurions, 
^ways wear it^on the left, /dPothers on the right. This 
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side is univeiftfl on tha Theodosian column, where the 
sword hangs by two chains from the girdle, an inven¬ 
tion ascribed by Eustathius to @ this sera. Under Au¬ 
gustus, the right of wearing a sword was confined to 
military men and certain magistrates. AJontfaucon 
doubts the antiquity of a very curious sword-hilt, be¬ 
cause it had upon it Scipio f s name, ^tnd an inscription; 
but it is certain 0 that the* soldiers wrote the names of # 
their generals upon thfcir darts. 

“ Barbarian, — Crooked like scimitars ; but straight 
swords, resembling the Greek* appear in Bartoli’s ac¬ 
count of that pillar. Those of the Gauls and Celtiherians 
were also straight. The spatka, a large s\^>rd, like the* 
Gaulish below, distinguishes the Homan auxiliaries. 
•Leaf-shaped swords were used by the Etruscans and 
Samnites. The En cyclopedias make the sabre the 
Laccdi&nonian sword ; the* scimitar , the Persian and 
Gaulish eopis; and the sica, the Thracian* harPe, or 
crooked sword. Cimbri had swords of unusvfal 

forms, and, according to Plutarch, long swords, seem¬ 
ingly the degans or speds, so highly prized as t# be 
sometimes, on account of the cruciform shape, the 
symbol of the Deity. They were sharp,* and often 
inscribed with Kuuic characters ;• and in * order to 
excite tftror, those of the chiefs had proper names. 

Gaulish . — The Gauls had very large^swords. 

“ $pme particular kinds of Swords . — The dagger, 
very lange, was used in The Egyptian ships.* The 
Hainan dagger ^vas called pugio and parazonium. Cen¬ 
turions and tribunes carried a sword and ftagger* The 
latter was the mark of imperial sovereign pdwer, w and 
the praetorian prefect cara&d it, sometimes die eihperor 
himself. Galba wnre his hung to his neck. A poniard 
with a crooked bladf, like a gardener's knife, is •worn 
by the driver in the (Jircus at the Ttfla Albani. Such 
poinards were stuck in the girftle; and ^ne distinctive 
attributes of the secretaries of the emperors of Constan¬ 
tinople. They were called efyeiprfha. C. Caylus has 
given a Parazonium, the Ihik casywith 4 he blade, arid 
very justly rebukes La Chausse for applying it to sa- 
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crificial uses. Bulenger, from Achillesv Tatius, says, 
that the theatrical dagger, slipping into the hapdle, and 
rebounding by means of a spriqg, is precisely that called 
cludo, used in the Rorfian theatre. 

Swm'd-belt. — The Greek figures have the tela¬ 
mon, a simple thdng tied to the scabbard towards its 
aperture, whence it passed over the breast and right 
shoulder ; and falling across the loim, was fastened to 
' the point of the scabbard. This^fashion, and, even the 
fringes at the two ends, appear under an heroic statue 
at the Villa Albani. This custom of attaching the'belt, 
by many turns upon the scabbard, is the most remote; 
the annexation of rings for that purpose, ax in the base 
*of the Trajan column, being posterior to the war of 
Troy. The belt was at first of ox-leather, adorned 
with studs, metal plates, See. upon the Trajan and 
Thcodosian columns ; the. officers only wearing belts, 
the soldiers girdles. There were particular murks in 
the latter, which showed the number of the legion. 
This girdle, proper to the soldiers, was composed of 
many thongs, one over another, or of many folds of the 
same thong. All the barbarous nations were noted for 
splendid baudricks. Thafc of Darius was of gold. 

* r 

Missiles. 

“ Bows and Arrows. — The Greco-Egyptians ap¬ 
peal in "a car, using the bow. The ^Ethiopians hau 
bows,* four cubits long, with arrows uus>pordonate, and 
pointed with sharp stones instead of iron ; the Jews 
had bows of brass; the Arabs, large bows made with 
a handle and two ‘curved horns; the Persians, long 
arrows made of cane and sharp bq,ws; the Parthians, 
bows made of two-*pieces, fastened into a handle; the 
Indians, cane bows and arrows, the latter headed with 
iron; the Scythians made coverings to their quivers 
with the skina of the right hands of their enemies; the 
Scythian bows resetabted a crescent, or the letter C. 
*The M«eotian bow wtes t like the Scythian; the Sar- 
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matian bows# and arrows were of cornel wood, the piles 
of the latter being of wicker. The Caspians had bows 
of cane. 

“ Greek Bows, — The short bow was made of tfro 
long goats" horns fastened into a handle. The original 
bowstrings were thongs of leather, but afterwards horse¬ 
hair was substituted, whence they were called nzireix, 
and, from bein^p formed of three jflaits, t puwo-if. The 
knocks were termed wowy, and were generally of gold, 
which metal and silver also ornamented the bows on 
other parts. The arrow heads were sometimes pyra¬ 
midal, whence the epithet TErpaycviu, and tht shafts 
were furnished with feathery They were* earned in a 
quiver, which, with tlie bow, was slun& behind tht» 

# shoulders. Borne of these were squar#, others round. 
Many had a cover to protect the arrows from dust and 
rain, #nd several appear qp ’fictile vases to have been 
lined*with skins. As the Greek bows weref mal^, they 
were drawn not tt> #he ear but to the right breast. . 

Roman Bows . — The sagittarii, or archers attached 
to the legion, were of various nations, but chiefly from 
Crete and Arabia. Tl»e arrows width they useef had 
not bnly their piles barbed, but were furnished with lit¬ 
tle hooks just above, which easily entered*thg flesh, but 
tore it#whcn attempted to be withdrawn. The how- 
string was made of horse-intestines. The mode of 
drawing it was with the fore-finger and the thumb, as 
Amazons do on the .vases. \ 

“ Combustible Arroios . — The term falarica signified 
variously: — 1. A halberd. 2 . A pik% with a very 
long bead, and a bowl of lead at the other ejulf 3 . # A 
kind of arrow shot against wooden towers, ^plpitius 
makes the head iron, and the wood hardened with sul¬ 
phur, bitumen, resin, and surrounded with tow steeped 
in oil, in order to bfe lit and discharged from a halista. 

“ Suing. — Pliny"ascribes tfie invention to the Phe- 

# nicians; # Vegetius to the inhabitants nf the Balearic 
Isles. The former ascription#is biost probable, though 
the origin is undoubtedly tgjy&nd the date of history. 
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The Jewish slingers are said ’to have beui so expert, 
that some hundreds of them in one army could sling 
stones to a hair's breadth, and not miss, a circumstance 
which explains the adft)itness of David. The Greeks 
had a\ip3$QhcrT<zt, or mounted slingers. The <rf£vlwr n 
or sling, says Dr. Meyrick, was especially the weapon 
of the Acarnanians, the iEtolians, and the Aclia?ans, who 
inhabited iEgium, f * Dyrfia, nnd l’atru.; but the last 
T)f these so far excelled, that ^ when any thing was 
directly levelled at a mark, it was usual to call it 

It was sometimes made of wood, r and 
sometimes of leather, and is described by Dionysius as 
havings its cup not exactly hemispherical, but liemi- 
spheroidical/decreasing to two thongs at its ends. Out 
of it were cast stones or plummets of lead, called 

or /xoA*£St8ai o-faipx i. They are spheroidical, 
having an ornament on oife-side, and the word on 
the other. + We are told that some of these weighed no 
less than an Attic pound, i. e. 1M) V drachms. Small 
ones may be seen in the British Museum. According 
to tjie size of them, the slings were managed by one, 
two, or three corhs. At a later period the Greeks had 
a method of casting from their slings mtpofiO^i mom, or 
fire-balls; and from their machines <rxvTaXia, made of 
combustibles, fitted to an iron head, which,, being 
armed with a pike, stuck fast into its object, that it 
might be more surely inflamed. The funditorcs or 
slingers of the Homan armies were generally from the 
Balearic Isles, Majorca, Minorca, & r o or Achseans. 
Floras and Strabo say that the Baleares had three kinds, 
some larg^, others short, to use, according to proximity 
or distance from the enemy* Dioddrus adds, that the 
first served them for a fillet, the second for a girdle, 
and tjie third was Carried in the hand. Mothers are 
said to have allowed no food to their children which 
they did not beat down with tfie sling. They shot 
much larger Stones than other nations, and with the, 
ppwers of a catapult, so that in sieges they grievously 
galled the troops on the Vapp&rts, and in the field broke 
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tlie annour in pieces, Froissart mys the same thing of 
them in ijw middle age. Ovid mentions their use of 
balls of lead, which, Dr. Meyrick says, they introduced. # 
C. Caylus has published some of * these. They appear 

to have been of the form of olives, and are inscribed 
with Greek or Latin characters. Aldroidtndi has also pub¬ 
lished others withFuorrivr peritis, and ital. and gal. 
On others are vmif. Stones were*also used ; but as they 
could not always be got*yroper, these leaden balls were 
cast. Th^ Homans, as did the Greeks, called a mounted 
ring a* sling, from Ithe resemblance of the circle of the 
ring to the leather enclosing the stone, &c. JYon! the 
figures on the^Vntonine column, *he sling appears to have 
been a long narrow piece of leather or stuff, the two ends 
oh which were held in the hand, and the* stofie put in the 
folding at the bottom ; one of the ends having a loop for 
tlie fingcto, that when the stone was thrown #ie sling 
might nft slip out of the hand. The A chaian shifts w«re 
made of a triple cord. # Froin the Trajan column it ap~ • 
pears, that the slingers (as do the German upon the 
Antoninc Monument) carry their balls or stones in m 
comer of the cloak, held up bv the left hand, like a 
woman "with her apron. The fuAtVmlum js* a sling 

annexed to a‘stick, of which hereafter. < 

*• 

“ II. Armour. 

k a • * 

» * m ~ 0 

* (C Armour, say^Dr. AfeyricSphad its •origin in Ascitic 
efferjiinacy. The Warlike {Europeans at first despised any 
other defence but the shield; but, ill order tif be on an 
equality with their neighbours, were obliged ts have . 
recourse to further artificial protection. All the Enrol 
pean armour, except*the plate, which was introduced 
at the close of the fourteenth century, was borrowed 
from the Asiatics. Tfu^ progressive kinds of armour 
appear to have been these: ?. Skins. Hides, 

padded linen* matted stuff or wood. 3 . Leather armour, 

with a rim of metal. 4. * Platestor scales. Scaled ar- 

VOL. II. x* . • 
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mour on ancient monuments distingcMies Barbarians 
from Greeks and Homans. 

“ Vegetius wonders by what fatality it happened that 
the Romans, after having used heavy armour to the 
time of Gratian, should, by their laying aside their 
breast-plates and? helmets, put themselves on a level 
with the Barbarians. 

“ Helmets. —- Motfgez«rejects every pretended rule 
for discriminating helmets ; apd, indeed, the most plau¬ 
sible one—that no ancient helmet has moveable visors— 
is confuted by specimens in the Museum Elorenlinum, 
the ''Monument! Antichi of Winckelman, the lamps of 
Pas'jeri, the ltecueil of Gaylus, the paintiAgs of Hercu¬ 
laneum, and the bas-reliefs of Trajan, inserted in the 
Arch of Constantine. It is, however, certain that no 
helmet does appear in classical eras, where the face was' 
wholly covered by the junction of a moveahlec^vior and 
becver.' 

c< Galerus Class . — (-ount Ca/lus is correct in stating 
that the first armour of this kind was formed from the 
head and skin of an animal, ^specially of the lion ; for 
the skin of a Iforse’s head, with the ears and mane,—the 
mane serving for a cre^t, while the ears appeared erect 
on the-head of th** wearer,—was an Indian and Ethiopian 
fashion, whence, thinks Dr. Meyrick, originated crests 
and tufts. Diodorus Siculus confirms this by saving 
that the crests of the royal Egyptian helmets were the 
heads of the *lien, bulEbr dragon. 'The Milyans liad 
helmets of skins; those of, a fo* formed the early 
Thracian "helmet, and this ancient fashion of the heroic 
ages a]> pears in the Galerus of‘the Roman light troops, 
an**! the musicians and stupdard-bSarers on the Trajan 
column. This custom gave birtl> to various forms and 
annexations of helmets and caps. 

<e Phrygian? •Hounet. — Every body knows, that by 
this term is meant ffscullcap with a bent*peak project¬ 
ing in frflnt, like the bust of a bird with an arched 
neck and head, *It i* certaihly the most ancient form of 
helmets ; for Dr. ]Vleyri<?k says, that it is of Asiatic 
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fashion, and th4t»the long} flaps descending on the shoul¬ 
ders were jprobably cut out of the legs of the animals, 
whcfse hide or skin formetj the body of the casque. As 
the goddess Roma appears in this helmet, also Amazons * 
and Minerva, Dr. Meyrick thinks, with the Continental 
antiquaries, that this formed the original Trojan hel¬ 
met ; for Winckolman says, that it had only a peak, 
crooked in front, a*id no shade (fr brifin over the qyes. 
So the Minerva Ilias of^Beger. The helmets of Pluto, 
with a pendant falling upon each shoulder, given to 
him bf the Cyclops in the war with the Giants, and 
again given to Perseus when he killed Medusa, tis a 
fine specimen^ and thought to« # be represented upon a 
coin of Amastris, in Paphlagqnia. Two curfous kinds, 
bting the helmets of the goddess Ronra, occur on the 
coins of the Aurelia and other families. The Sarma- 




tians preserved the Phrygian £ofm, with the neck-piece 
of scaled and this, which appears on the Trajan co¬ 
lumn, has given birth® to a confusion with it of double- 
chained mail in Mr. Hope's specimen. This bonnet, 
as well as the long trowgers, was among the Greqjc 
artists a distinctive attribute of harbarianf. The Anglo- 
Saxons £nd Normans appear in Aps of tlie same^ fashion, 
sometimes titfd under the chin. • . 

“ Tiafm, cylindrical class .—The ancient Persians, 
says Strabo, and probably their oriental neighbours, 
wore modern turbans^in war—a, cap cut in form of a 
cylinder*oj towerf This Asiatic fashkn; extended ft* 
self widely. Tht Jiara was a state ornament, worn 
only*on high occasions, general they’w#re of two 
kinds; one round, tire other square. They are #nostly 
very elevated, and almost ail larger at top than # tlfe 
bottom ; in this respect differing from the cydaris and 
mitra , which are pointed. The /irtrariielmet is Grtego- 
Kgyptian, Median, Persian (occurring # at Persepolis), 
Hyrcanian, Bactrian; ifith a flap hanging down be¬ 
held, so as tp form ear-pieces, as well as to*protect the 
head and shoulders, Armenian.# Iftit all cylindrical 


helmets were not of this oriental character. On the 

x 2 % • * 


1 
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Trajan column is a barbarous Auxiliary &ith a truncated 
helmet^ formed in panels with rims and chee!;-piecqjs. 

te Spiked Helmets 9i like the Chinese ; a lily terminates 
the Syrian. The Scythian conical helmets, and Dacian 
scullcaps, have also spikes. In Stosch is a helmet 
stuck with nails, which gives an idea of the a^titaXcq 
mm) of Agamemnon, The casques of the Greek sol¬ 
diers had only a long point or simple stud; those of 
officers crests and plumes. f ‘ 

Cl Hemispherical, or Seal leaps. —Persepolitan, flyrca- 
nian^ and Bactrian ; high, with a spike, cheek-pieces, 
and flap of scale-work, Dacian ; the Kganq (sometimes 
with a cock's feather stuck on each side), a close night¬ 
cap of leather, with only "an aperture for the ears, and 
tied under the chin, Grecian ; with a bird’s wing An 
each side, Sicilian [Winckelman ascribes such scull- 
caps with two wings to ’the drivers in the'pircus — 
Mbrnuilenti Antichi] ; ivith prolix appendages, Gaulish 
and British. From the Florentine gems and the 
Etruscan vases of Hamilton, they appear, in later eras, 
te have devolved from the Barbarians, and the nation 
mentioned, to their successors, the Romans ,* for. accom¬ 
panied v ith a visor and cheek-pieces, they occur on the 
Trajan" column. r The most extraordinary scullcap is, 
however, the Grecian one, with a visor and Abck-piece, 
presumed by Strutt to be anterior to the Trojan war. 


, (t Cwical. —This, in Agee outline especially, conformed 
to the shape o*i the head, and iVext to that denii-oval, 
and lastly sugar-loaf, is the most Common forp* of 
lielnets, mit offers no characteristic of era or country. 
In gerferal the barbarous nations have perpendicular 
deihi-ovals. * - 


u Horned Helmets ; brazen with ears and horns, like 
an-ox, Thracian.—These horns a were intended to com¬ 
memorate the sfioils of animals, with which the first 
warriors covered themselves. They belong to bar¬ 
barians, and, as such, appear upon trophies in the 
paintings of HercuJ&ieum.’ f These helmets (says 
Dr. Meyriek) were worn also by the Phrygians, though 
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but rarely. *They wefe, however, adopted by the 
Greeks; §nd, according to Diodorus Siculus, by the 
Belgic Gauls. Being farmed as typical of the reli¬ 
gion of the country, and the ho As of the ox or cow* 
being emblematic of the moon, they were a* fit ac¬ 
companiment for the crescent-like shields. 

“ Animated, Helmets .—The Gauls, says Diodorus, 
wear helmets of Brass, with large appendages, for. the 
sake of ostentation ; fof fhey have either horns of the 
same me^l joined to them, or the shapes of birds and 
beasts*. Some of the Gauls were exhibited in the games 
at Rome, as gladiators, and from the sh*apes of anitnals, 
which Diodofus notices on theifc helmets, derived dtheir 
name. Thus the Mi millions# were so calletf from their 
crest of a fish. The rule is not without ifc exceptions ; 
for in the Florentine gems is a Greek helmet with a 
wolf for fhc crest, and other helmets have aniyials em¬ 
bossed on them. • * 

“ flcj)*>t£^aXa*a.-^t , he early Greeks used a helmet so 
called becapse it left only an aperture for the sight and 
breath. The part which*camc over the face was called 
The Sainnite helmet is som?thing like the 
TTfOiviE^laXaia : but, instead of tRe visor forming a part of 
it, it is jjut bn the face like a ma*sk, perforated* merely 
for the e^s, and comes down to the collar bones. It 
is also furnished with a ridge. • 

“ Crested Greciari and Ronmn Helmets .— r j£he Ca- 
rians aro said tb have invented the crest, but # the 
real # origin is thfft*given, before, p. 80 (). b The earliest 
Greek helmet, as presumed, is that of Strutt; and the 
next apparent era (to judge, with Dr. Meyrick, from. 
Etruscan specimens, whiejf preserved the remains *of 
the ancient Grecian style) is that where they are all 
ridge and crest, either of leather strafned upon a fr^me, 

or cut out of a solid wooden block ; *for such helmets 

§ • 7 

are ancient.* One of these very Old helmets Jias a face- 
guard. The succeeding era shows tjie visOr, Phrygian^ 
bird’s neck with horns added. *The Etruscan and 
cient Greek fashions are Rnojvit to have # been alike 

x 3 * . 
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and some were five-crested, v&th a hor&e-tail besides ; 
for it is noted by Mongez, that Homer never speaks of 
plumes in crests, only of horse-hair. In my opinion, 
the, Hamilton vases present the best specimens of early 
Greek fielniets: and in these there is no hair on the 

J ft 

ridge, only pendent from the bottom of it. A helmet 
in that collection .shows the immediate* transition to the 
well -known forms, and the*substitution of the ridge for 
the Phrygian beak, which, in iny opinion, such ridge 
superseded. Undoubted Etruscan helmets nrc, how¬ 
ever, mere scuflcaps, or perpendicular half-bowls, 
knobbed at top, and bordered at the bottom, with or 
without cheek-pieces: Others are scullcaps with a fron t 
elongated, so as to serve for a visor. These premises, 
with the addition of nasal helmets hereafter, will shotv 
the best known archetypes of Greek and Roman helmets 
in subsequent eras, wheft Asiatic gorgeousness added 
improvement and decoration. The Continental anti¬ 
quaries class the Greek and Homan helmets as follows: 
1. Helmets without events, visors, and ch refer piece#, i. e. 
si at leaps. These are Etruscan, and, of course, early 
Greek. 2. Helmets with crests and panaches (i. e, 
Jthe horse-hair appendages), but without moveable vi¬ 
sors atid dheek- pieces. 3. Helmets with moveable 
visors, without cheek-pieces. 4. Helmets with cheek- 
pieces, biit no visor. 5. Helmets both with cheek- 
pipces .nd mo viable vis'ors. (). 'Singular helmets, with 
aigrettes, pluifteS, wings, horns, double ere sis, double 
cheek-pieces (some of which* are vbry ancient, being 
seen,on tHe Hamilton vases), and others with fantas¬ 
tical Additions arud over-loaded ejests, either, in the 
maid, barbarian, or subsequent to the removal of the 
seat of empire to Constantinople. * 

“ Mr. Hope divides Grecian lyelmets into two prin¬ 
cipal kinds: the? first with ant immovable visor, pro¬ 
jecting like a kind of- # mask, with leathern cheek-flaps ; 
the second with moveable visors, of the shape of me;e 
slips of metal, with ^jon cave metal cheek-plates sus¬ 
pended from hinggs. The helmet vrith the fixed visor. 
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and which requite# beii^jf thrown back in As whole in 
order to ^ncover the face, fell very early into disuse, in 
the* very heart of Greece itself, and never appears 
in Roman figures. • 

(i Roman Galea and Cassis .—The galea wa* orfgin- 
ally of leather ; the cassis of metAl; but afterwards 
both tA-ms were applied indifferently. The leathern 
cap fell into disuse in the time t>f Cam ill us. Upojfi the 
top of the helmet was«sometimes merely a round knob, • 
particularly on that of tne soldiers ; and sometimes the 
crest* was ornamented with variegated plumes of feathers. 
Polybius, who wrote about 130 years before the Christian 
era, descries the helmets o£.the soldiers as of Jjrass, 
with a small circle of iron, and three fcathefs a foot and 
%i half long. The light troops sometimes* had the galc- 
rus instead of the galea ; and the Valites had at the top 
of theii^helmets a wolf’s paw for distinction. 

iftilitary Cap .—The Graeco-Egyptian sofiliers.wore 
a padded linen caj?.* » 

“ Gorget .—A steel gorget, set with precious stones, 
was affixed to the helmet of Alexander the Great. Jlie 
Greek gorget was called TITe Samnites wore 

them*beneath the helmet. * 

<e Shoulder Shields , Epaulette .—JTlie latter were ofi- 
ginally fueces of armour for the shoulders. In Demp¬ 
ster and Winckelman, they are of a square form ; but 
upon a small bronzy statue of a soldier^ in the Jollege of 
*St. Ignatius at Rome, they ft*e formed Jike those oP the 
French drummfti$. A # shoulder-shield^ called galerus , 
high enough to guard the face, was worn fey the gladi¬ 
ators, called Retiarii, and said to have been thus'affixed 
in order to leave the lian^f# free for the management of 
the net. It was of different shapes ; square, curved at 
top like the thureos, or semicircular. The Lycians 
covered their shoulders with goat-slyns. The Greek 
thorax hall shoulder *parts fastened to it in the front 
• with thongs. Mr. Hope describes these Shoulder shields 
as a separate piece, in the shape of a broad cape, of 
which the ends or points descended on the chest. # 

x 4 ' 
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“ Pectoral .—This, quilted Afyl h arising*) ver the breast 
and shoulders, like a tippet, sometimes very furiously 
wrought, was the only body apnour of the Egyptians. 
Ancient figures of Minerva have a pectoral of scale 
armour,*with fiap sleeves of the same ; and among the 
Lybians, from whom was derived the A5gis, it was 
merely a skin, with a fringe of leather. The Jews had 
pectorals, c the coats of " mail * of our translation of the 
* Bible, probably first of linen, bq ^afterwards of plates of 
metal, and called thoraces. The Assyrians,, Modes, 
Susians, and Persians had them of lifien. The change 
of them into brazen thoraces was first made by the 
latter Elation. «/’ 

“ Body Armour, consisting of Thoraces , Tunics , 
Cuirasses* Gi titles', or Belts. —Dr. Meyrick uses thest 
distinctions of terms, though they cannot always be se¬ 
parated ; however, in stret application, they- are or 
were f not synonymous. 

• “ Tunic .—The continental antiquaries call the mili¬ 
tary tunic, that worn under the cuirass. That of some 
Roman soldiers has very large .sleeves. If the Gneco- 
Egvptian delineations at Thebes are correct, a tunic 
of rings set edgewise, or single mail, as it was 'after¬ 
wards caHed in Europe, is the earliest specimen of that 
species of hauberk. Denon and Mr. Hope huve also 
engraved a cuirass of scales (generally deemed the dis¬ 
tinctive cuirass of barbarians) wlvch comes up Jo the 
armpits, and is« there hcYl by shoulder-straps. The 
Jews are presujned to have had a tun*c, upon which 
the thorax -was fastened. The Medes and Persians 

f 

had tunics covered with plates, like fish-scales, of scar¬ 
let dr purple. The latter, irr the timd of Alexander the 
Great, had them embroidered with gold, the sleeves 
adorned with pearls. The Thracians, imitated in the 
Retiarii , had short*tunics or cuirasses, which came up 
to their breasts, and reached nearly half-way of their 
thighs. Thd Phrygians wore a tunic, with tight* 
peeves, down to the wrists, and covered with fiat rings. 
JJorae Etruscan spearmeh had quilted tunics with short 
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sleeves ; and Hhfeir archlrs tunics of leather. Strutt’s 
bronze $truscan warrior has a short tunic, with no 
skirts on the sides below#the* girdle. It seems to have 4 
been made of stiff and rigid leather, but has only, one 
sleeve of that material; that of the right arm,* for the 
use of the sword, being of more flexibfe stuff. In Caesar's 
time alfhost all the Roman equites had quilted, stuffed, 
or felted tunics, *or tcymertta. * Some of these stuffed 
were steeped in vinegar, to render them hard ; others ' 
were of father ; and both were edged with iron round 
the neck, and sometimes round the line of the abdomen. 
The light cavalry used such cuirasses* The* Ligurian 
tunics were girt with a belt. 

“ Cuirass .—Cuirasses, l.*of folded linen or cloth, or 
felted with salt and vinegar, were used by the Egyp¬ 
tians, Ajax in the Trojan war, Athenians, Alexander, 
&c. 2.*Of leather, sometimes used by the Sarmatian 

chiefs, occur in Tacitus. Brass and iron w£re most 
common, of two pieces joined by a buckle at the should 
ders. These were altered, through their heaviness, to 
plates upon leather or cloth ; and both tjiese, and chain- 
mail, but not interlaced, says I>r. Meynck, also occur. 
Gold plates distinguished the Greek and Korean gene¬ 
rals. The soldiers on the Trajan column wear* a short 
leathern fhnic, like a waistcoat, upon which plates of 
metal were sewed. The plates were sometifhes super¬ 
seded by small chains. • I)r. Meyrick tl^is distinguishes 
tfie cuirasses of various nation*: Of leather, with 4 belt 
of the same material ; 3Sedes and Per si mis before the 
reign of Cyrus the Great. Pluraated loric«e # of steel, of 
which the fore-part covered the breast, outside of the* 
thighs, and externaf parts the hands and legs f tlie 
posterior part the back, neck, and whole of the head ; 
both parts united by fybulce on the sides; th$ Partisan 
cavalry . Scales made qjf horses' hooft,* and sewed to¬ 
gether with Tthe nerves of horses and oxen ; fifarmatian. 
Cuirasses appear to have been introduced by # Philomaenes 
among the A Shot an horse,* that they might be enabled % 
to use lighter shields and lances*;*and Philqjpoemen, ac- « 
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cording to Pausanias, persuadet the infafttry of Greece 
to covpr their bodies with thoraces, and theirdegs with 
-greaves, in order to introduce the Argolic shield and 
long spear, instead of the small spear and oblong shield, 
like the Celtic thureos or Persian gerra. Mi trees, accom¬ 
panied with gorgefs, thoraces , a girdle, S&xrnjy, to which 
was attached a petticoat, called ' The mitree was 
padded with wool, covered either with feat rings or square 
pieces of brass, and fastened a/ 'die sides: in this state 
it was cut round at the loins ; but that in the time of 
Pericles followed the line of the abdomen, and was pro¬ 
bably of feather, without metal plates. Sometimes in 
frotnfof it,,was placed another breast-piece; but this 
only when the thorax did ■'not wholly cover the chest. 
The Etruscan cuirasses were plain, scaled, ringed, lami¬ 
nated, or quilted. Dependent from their cuirasses were 
straps, sometimes merely- of leather, at others with 
pieces of metal on them ; and these appendages, termed 
by the French lambrequins , were, together with their 
plain and laminated cuirasses, adopted by the Homans. 
The body armpur of the latter nation was the lor tea , 
which, like the French puirass, was so called from hav - 
mg been- criginally made of leather, and afterwards, 
like that, applied-* to metal: it followed the line of the 
abdomen at bottom ; and seems to have been Impressed, 
while wet’ with marks corresponding to those of the 
human body : .at top, the square- aperture for the throat 
wasrguarded by \he pectoral, or plate of brass; and the 
shoulders were, in like manner, protected by pieces 
inada to sfip over each other. This was the Etruscan 
attire but several, changes took place afterwards. On 
the Trajan column we find the lorica of the Hastati and 
Principe *, consisting of several barids of brass or steel, 
eaeh wrapping half round the bqdy, and therefore fast¬ 
ening before aird* behind on a fpathera or quilted tunic. 
These laminated lories? were very heavy. The Homan 
lorica was frequently enriched on the abdomen with 
embossed figures, on /the breast with a gorgon’s head 
for an amulet, on the*shoulder-plates with scrolls of 
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thunderbolts/and on thl leathern border, which covered 
thj£ top ef the lambrequins, with lions' heads formed of 
the precious metals. The compact cuirass was made to 
open at the sides, where the breast and back plates 
joined by means of clasps and hinges. The lorica of 
the Triarii were of leather only. In the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, they fijd cuirasses of # scalgs or leaves of iron, 
called squammatce , or plumata a fashion first adopted^ 
from the Dacians of £armatians, by Domitian, who, 
according to Martial, had a lorica made of boars 5 hoofs 
stitched together. When the lorica was of one-piece, 
whether of t leather or metal, and reached to the abdo¬ 
men, it had the pendent flhps, called JambrSquivs ,# 
before mentioned, made of*leather, # frin^ed at the bot¬ 
tom, and sometimes highly ornamented. At the time 
of Trajan, the lorica was shortened, being cut straight 
round^ftove the hips ; ^md then there were overlapping 
sets of lambrequin^to supply the deficiency *n length; 
and generals thus habited may be observed on the Trl- 
jan column. The Roman cavalry did not at first wear 
lorica\ but afterwards adopted the (Jreek arms, find 
then were called Loricatl. Ip the time of Constantine 
the Great, the Cataphractes or heavy horse? the same #s 
the Persian Clibanarii, had flexible •arm our, Composed 
of scale?, or plates ; and rings held together by hooks 
and chains, the lorica hamata , which, 'however, is 
jnuch tf>lder than the 'period^ mentioned. Th# Sicilian 
cuirasses, like those <5f the aficient Gletiks, consisted of 
bapk and breast {/feces, With lambrequins. 

“ Thoraces,— Those of the Indians were made of 
matted rushes, fr. Meyrick conceives the fJhoraaj of 
Homer and the Greeks to have been a large Ureast- 
. plate of brass, or fnade of leather, or some other ap¬ 
propriate material, tp which the sfioulder-guards*were 
connected at the ha cl* The ancient Gimbri wore iron 
breastplates. • 

• (c Belts •Girdles. — These were plated with metal, and 
covered the’ body below the pdfctoral, among the Jews# 
The Scythian body-armour, on the Jheodpsian columnf 
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consists of a tunic, apparently wadded, ♦with a girdle 
and cross-belts of leather, studded; the sleeves very 
short, but secured with two bands like the belts. The 
Greqk girdle, tpvv\> very rich and varied, bound the 
armour together; whence tyvea-dat became a general 
word to imply putting on armour. In Homer, the gir¬ 
dle was not worn directly above the loins, but just be¬ 
low the chest, as in Hamiltoh f s Etruscan Antiquities. 

e< Arm-pieces .— The arms of the Greek warriors 
(very early ages excepted) appear naked ; but, among 
the Romans of rank, lambrequins, or straps, richly 
adorned apd fringed, protected the upper arms. 

“ Shields.— Dr. Merrick, speaking of the shields 
of the Mysentecians, which were made in the shape of 
an ivy-leaf, cotaposed of the hides of white oxen, with 
the hair on, says, £ In ancient times the shape of the 
shield had much to do with the mythology 1 ' of the 
people, afid, therefore, were ciicular to represent tbe sun, 
descent-like to imitate the moon, ike* The ivy-leaf 
was sacred to Bacchus, and it might be from this 
perple that the Greeks derived the pefta, which Xeno¬ 
phon describes as of the same form. The first shields 
were made of basket-work, to which succeeded light 
wood. The mo*t usual material was, however, ox 
leather, covered with metal plates. The midaie had a 
plate of metal, the Latin tnnbo, often furnished with a 
thread o* metal,, turned rn a circle or spirally. At first 
there, was no other mode <of carrying and managing the 
shield but by .a piece of leather, suspended from the 
neck over tlfe left shoulder; Eustathius says, a leathern 
thong, <f!r a brass pl^te. This apparatus often appears 
upon 1 the Etruscan mominfqnts. These handles, says 
Herodotus, were inventions of the (Brians. The. 

arm ring was independent of two smaller, placed upon 
the edges of the buckler, to he lajcf hold of by the hand. 
This mode, appears very distinctly upon the shield of 
Diomede, in' the * JVfonumenti Antichi. When, after 
*war, the shields were Suspended in the temples, the 
shandies werf taken aifaif, 3 to prevent their being of 
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service in sedition. JEschylUs says, that bells ^ere 
sometimes added to shields, to affright enemies # by the 
Svulden sound; but Dr. JVleyrick could not find a speci¬ 
men. The Carians also introduced the ornaments of 
symbolic or allegorical figures, attesting the Antiquity 
of their origin, an if the valour of thlir ancestors. The 
PelopoTmesians Engraved their initials upon their shields, 
in order to distinguish themselves in battle. «Thus 
upon their coins ofteif pccurs only a monogram of the* 
two fir^| letters of their names. The Greeks carried 
the shield upon either arm, as do some gladiators in 
Stosch, the paintings of the Villa Albani,,and* other 
monuments. ' •• • 

fe Shields of different nations. 

• “ Egyptian. — Convex. 

iC Gra'ca-Eyyptian, — The thureos, so called from its 
rescmbHhg a gate, oblong, with the top rounded convex, 
and a tide in the middle. • • 

c< Ethiopian , maift of raw ox-hides. • 

ce Jewish — Philistine . — Four kinds at least, all of 
different sizes. Goliath had two shields: the smaller 
probably hung at bis back by a strap, whence he could 
easiljf take it, if required, in time of actioq the larger 
one was carried before him by his arjnour-beaver. 

“ PliHenician . — Round, without any protuberance in 
the centre. 

(( Syrian . — Small bucklers. 

• (f Assyrian —* Chaldean.— Buckler? after the Egy p tian 

manner. • • • „ 

^ __ 

“ Persian . — Fiddle-shaped, with an onfamen^in the 
centre, the Greek qerra , borne by the Theban?. 

“ Scythian . — Uval. 9 • < 

“ Mymiecian -*■ Pelta . — This is the usual shield of 
the Amazons; but upon a bas-relief of the Villa Aib&ni, 
some of them have tnp round Argiv? buckler. 

Thracian . — Small and crescent-formqfl. 

• “ Mysmn. — Round, with a sgigle handle in the 

centre inside, to be projected by the hand, not pn£ 
upon the arm. r 
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ci Lycian. — Small bucklers. ,. 9 

“'Phrygian . — Lunated, with a rise in the centre of 
the crescent. 

“ Cilicians . — Small bucklers of untanned ox-hides. 

<e £* reman. — The cavalry of the first era used long 
shields, but Philomienes introduced a round light one, 
not wider than absolutely necessary to cover the. body. 
The infantry at first a set l oblong shields, like the 
Celtic thureos, or the Persian gen-a, but Philopcemen 
changed them to the Argolic shield. The original 
Greek shield was, however, the acnxrts, a perfect circle, 
made of several folds of leather, covered with plates of 
metal^laid one over the tuher, and about t«ree feet in 
diameter, in order to reach from the neck to the calf of 
the leg; on wfcch account Homer calls them a^ntporaq 
and 7roSv;vi7>t£K, the warriors often, by kneeling down and 
bending their l eads, concealing themselves behiirjl them. 
The Jiea\*y-armed infantry and charioteers used this 
shield. The cavalry had the Xauofyjv 9 a much lighter, 
and smaller round shield, composed of a hide with the 
liaij on. The light infantry used the petta* The 
} eppWf or yeppa, «vas adopted, and thureos. 

“ Etruscan. — Circular, much smaller than the 
Greek aspis, and held by one handle in the centre, or 
else octagonal, but of that form which mights he de¬ 
scribed in an acute angle, subtended by a curve, i. c. 
nearly of‘ a the paper-kite form. 

“ Samnite. —. c Deu»i-eylp.drieal, Jike a crease, i.e. the 
tile running along the ridge of house-jeofs. This gave 
birth to on. of the Roman shields. Before, they arc 
said to have used the Greek round ones. 

Sicilian. — Diagonal, with a buss in the centre, 
but the sides so unequal as to resemble the long kite- 
shape. 

Homan. — The Hastati and dMncipcs (heavy in¬ 
fantry) used the scutum, a hollow hcmi-eylinder, a 
convex hexagon, or that shape with its side angles 
rounded off. It was generally four feet long, by two 
|nd a half broad; and*madc of wood joined together 
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with little pla|C9 of iroqi and the whole covered with a 
broad pi^ce of linen, upon which was put a sheep’s skin 
or'bull’s hide, having a^i iron boss jutting out *in the 
centre, of great service in close ^fighting. The Triarii 
(and sometimes the Principes) used a dypeus,t>r round 
buckler; or, sometitnes, one of leather, of a square form 
crimped into undulations. The Velites carried the 
round shield called parma? abftut three feet diayieter, 
made of wood, and cor ere d with leather* The cavalry* 
at first had bucklers made of ox-hides, resembling (says 
Polybius) the coftcave loaves used in sacrifices; but, 
being of little strength at any time,*and ytterty un¬ 
serviceable ^vhen wetted with, rain, the Greek* arms 
were adopted instead. Other writers distinguish the 
formula of three Roman feet for th<? light troops, and 
the parma of four Roman feet for the cavalry. An 
ensign c#i the Trajan column carries under his arm the 
parwutk, which reaches from the neck to the kqees; 
but the parma of*#ie cavalry upon the same column 
covers also the legs. In C. Caylus, where is a figure 
of a Roman horseman, he makes his round buckler 
larger than the parma. Mr. Hope, hcTvvever, observes, 
the Ionian shield seems nevtr to have resqpbled the 
large round buckler used by tin? Grqpks, nor ihe. cres- 
cent-shaded one peculiar to the Asiatics, but to have 
offered an oblong square, or an oval, or a hexagon, or 
an octagon. The qayalry alone wore a eirculy shield, 
hut of qpiall dintevismtts, calft#l parma. • In truth^ liow 
could horsemei# ^onveiyiently use a shield four feet 
long ?— Votive and sacred shields. Everybody knows, 
that there were very beautifully wrought avms, foj 
pomps, procession?, and obiter solemnities. The motive 
shields at first consisted of the spoils of an enemy, but 
at last were offerings made of the richest metals, gnely 
wrought, even sometimes of marble#. They were sus¬ 
pended in* public plates and ttmklings, with peculiar 
yeremonie^ They were charged witji inscriptions. The 
famous shield of Scipio*was wotive. The ancilia, or 
sacred shields, which Moiftfaytfon has oval, are roung 
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upon coins of Domitian, ant’ one of * the moneyer 
Licinius. — The ciypeum was a mere round medallion, 
enclosing a portrait, for suspension against walls, &c. 
There are several at Tortici, the Capitol, &c. They 
are the r clypeaUx imagines of Macrobius. — Shields 
upon seals. In erts posterior to the* Antonines, nothing 
is more common than to see emperors holding a buckler 
in the left hand, adorned with divers figures; and, after 
"Constantine, with the monogram J. C. It implied the 
protection which princes owe to their subjects. 

“ Every legion had the buckler painted of a particular 
colouf, and changed with distinctive symbols, as the 
thunderbolt, anchor, serpent, &c. To the symbols 
were added the peculiar signs of each cohort, and the 
names of the "person to whom each buckler belonged. 
These marks were necessary, for they were deposited in 
tents and magazines until "rented for use. T <f preserve 
the paintings, &c. they were kept in leathern cases. 

* “ Gauls, — Diodorus makes thefr'shields proportion¬ 
able to the height of a man, garnished with his own 
ensigns. These Pausanias also calls thureoi, adding, 
that they were introduced into Greece by Brennus, He 
tells us f ,the Gauls had no other defence, ana used 
tiiem as rafts on crossing a river/ This Shield is in 
form the thureos. That carried, however,‘-’by the 
Parisian boatmen, in the time of Tiberius Ca?sar, and 
found sculptured at Notre Dame in 1711^ appears to 
be ^hexagonal ?nd convex’ though loiig and narrow. 
Governor Pownall says, that the Gaulish shields, upon 
the tjpumpftal arch at Orange, are of a long oval, with 
the two ends truncated, and had distinguishing marks. 
Liby and Appian say that the Gaulish buckler was long 
and flat, but too narrow to cover a man, 

Germans, — A large shield, distinguished by splen¬ 
did colours. In Gessuer the form is a long hexagon 
with concave sides. / 0 

“ Vandalsl Goths, S$c, — Round. 

4 “ Scandinavians anfaNorthtom Nations .*— One kind, 
# long oval, the skiold, hK&betfce shield, of wood, bark, or 
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leather, and feftirely covering the bearer; the other 
smaller, eonvex, often furnished with a boss of iron or 
other metal. These shields we^p of iron or brass, and 
engraved, painted, or gilt; and sometimes covered .with 
a plate of gold. T£he large shield served to carry the 
dead or wounded, or to swim across a river. It was 
white, until the 9 Jbearer, by sojpe exploit, had obtained 
permission to bear some distinctive mark. * m 

“ Spaniards , Africaw. — The cetra , small, round, 
of leather, and ypry light. Also curtia, bucklers as 
large as shields. . # 

“ Greaves, ocreat .—Goliath had fp-eaves, as 

had the Lycians. Among tfift Greeks, they wefe the* 
famous Kirqftifits of Homei^ of me^al ^sometimes of 
bull’s hide), which rose in front to the top of the knee, 
nearly met behind at the calves, and terminated just 
above fpe ancle. They wfcre fastened behind, Dr. 
Meyrick says, witl^ pieces of metal, ending in buttons; 
other accounts, with thongs or buckles. The Etruscans 
had them, apparently of rough hides, fastened behind 
by a single ligature, near the middle of^ the calf, which 
greavep subsequently gave way to buskins. The Sam* 
nites wore qrnamented boots, reaching to tfc<* ancle and 
covering the instep ; and over that dti the left leg was 
placed ablate of brass, fixed upon a wadded wrapper. 
Se’rvius Tullius introduced the Etruscan greaves among 
tjie Romans; bqjt, frfim th^ time of the republic, »the 
word ocrtw applied to the bdbts, lac«?d*up, which suc¬ 
ceeded them. The aci%a is described* a plate of 
metal, or piece of ox-hide, tied behind; but exceptions 
occur. It was coipmon in the later ages to have opiy 
one of these greaves, mostly upon llie left leg. Arrian 
and Vegetius mention this custom, jvhich also obtained 
among the Samnites and Sabines, whose arms wefe in 
part, at least, similar^ and froqi.wlufln probably, not 
from ,the Samnites, the Roman * Imitations* were bor. 
lbwed. The Celtiberians wore graves of rough hair. 
In some marbles, greaves*gjiartf the calf, but leave thtf 
shin bare. Mr. Hope observes, th#t greaves are fret 

VOL. it. 
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quently omitted in Greek figures, partfcularly in those 
of later date. Sometimes on fictile vases, a* kind of 
$pron or curtain is suspended from the shield, by way 
of a .screen or protection to the legs. 

“ Gauntlets. — Dr. Meyrick says, that he has read 
of x tl ? £t s> 0T ^ arc ^ for the hands, but never seen any 
representation of them. A stiff leather cuff, like that 
of a ooat, with a slit oh one* side, appears to cover the 
sword-hand of an ancient GrecisRi figure, engraved by 
Strutt; and this, I apprehend, is the hand-#piard in 
question.”* 

(< Tentoria, tents , pavilions. —Jubal, the son of La- 
cmech/was the inventor* 2>f tents, probably for the sole 
use of shepherds while guiding their flocks. Travellers 
soon learned *lhe "advantage of the tentorium, whicL 
could alike protect them from the rain and sun, and 
from the chilly dews of night. Last of all, pfDbahly it 
was^adojfled by the warrior. The material was ori¬ 
ginally rude: branches of trees twined round stakes 
driven into the ground, preceded the covering by skins, 
which were mqre expeditiously used: hence the ex¬ 
pression, sub prllibus esse, to denote the absence^ of any 
o^e on a campaign. 

ThO tent of Achilles was, according to Homer, a 
wooden hut, covered with reeds. Upon the l'iiac stable 
it is made hi skin or cloth. Wooden huts were some¬ 
times used by tig; Romans in winter. Their tents were 
stretched with cords. Upon the Trajan and Antonine 
columns are tents of the modern £drm, four-square, 
with v a roof like a house, and round conical tents. 
Lodging in the same tent was called contubernium , and 
Vegetius says, that eleven - Jloman soldiers, Hyginus 
only eight, lodged in the same tent: The breadth was 
ten Roman feet. Sometimes they were made of leather, 
but the largest ^ob&bly of clotfi. When they were 
open before and behind, with the valances lifted up, 
they had the'appearance of a butterfly flying, apd were 
^therefore called Papili&ies. Kero had an’ octagon tent 

% 9 

r * From Fosbr/Hjke’i Encyclopedia of Antiquities, vol ii. pp. 756—775. ■ 
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of singular ib&uty. • Alexrfhder placed 200 persons 
within gthe compass of one pavilion. Jornaiades de. 
scribes the tent of Atyila, king of the Goths, as ve^y 
extensive and magnificent, having porticoes, ample 
areas within, &c. We hear of tents of silk* and gold 
for pleasure. THe Britons had tents, and it is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned that they folded up as now. They 
were used by the AnglcP-Salons tor civil as well as 
military purposes, fttrutt says, that their tents were 
only liyes, stretched irom the top of a long pole, and 
fastened to wodden hooks driven into the ground. 
They are supposed to have been covered with a thick 
and strong cloth, or leather, T>n the top, a roof or guard 
sloping either way, like the ridge of a house, to shoot 
» off rain. To some they had a doflr pfroperly cut out, 
but others were entered by pulling the covering aside. 
He ha£ exhibited both sort*. We hear of tents of silk 
large Enough to feast 200 knights, and the p$es of such 
a tent filling a catfc Some were made of linen. One 
was in the form of a chapel, of fine scarlet cloth ; the 
annunciation of the Virgin Mary and other mysteries 
bein$j embroidered in the inside. fn the fourteenth 
centSry our tents were of different form% and colours. 
Our royal* tents, as appears by* the plates inHStmtt and 
Grose,*® were very large and splendid; * but/ says 
Andrews, ‘ Henry VIII. had in his wars Vith France, 
instead of a tent, a timber house, with an iron chiymey, 
•and several p&Vilions, on the top of* which st^od the 
king’s beasts, ftf. the lion, dragon, antelope, greyhound, 
and dun cow/ Cutting down tents and pavilions was 
one of the first steps upon an assault of a camp.” * • 

Toga, the chief garm^ft of the Romans, was, dike the 
pallium of the Greeks, peculiar to them. It resembled 
a gown, except that it had no sleefes, no opening«before 
or behind ; and that, while the right arm escaped above 
it, the left was employed to carry the bui^hen on that 
• side. The gracefulness with whiqh a jfbrson thus bore 
Iris toga } was not below the notice of the best writer- 

* From Fosbrooke’s Encyd(fpffd*a # of Ant'quitie^ vol. i. p. 337. • 
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The material was wool; the fcolour generally white; 
and the difference between the toga of die patrician apd 
that of the humble ciyis, consisted both in the quality 
and the amplitude: the finer and the longer* the higher 
the dignity, or at leatet the respectability* of the wearer. 

Torus, a bed. — £ Whether the reason given by Ser¬ 
ving for this name- 7 -“ Torus ab herbis&rtis dictus eat,” 
— may well be doubted. The most ancient beds, how- 
ever, were on the ground, and * con sis ted merely of 
leaves, straw, or dried grass. Skins succeeded,^ the 
fleeces, of which, when thoroughly cleansed* were com¬ 
fortable enough. As luxury grew, stuffs of* some value 
were spread, over the skhis. Bedsteads were the next 
improvement, when skins wVre abandoned in succession 
for wool, feathers, and down. Specimens of the torus 
may be seen in the first volume of this compendium. 

Tribunv. — For the natftre, dignity, and hi^ory of 
the office,'see the Roman history. 


V. 

o 

Villa. — The Roman villa was divided into three 
parts: the tOithana, for the master and family; the nw- 
t icily fer the farmer/in d husbandmen; and the fructuariu , 
or store-house for corn, wine, and oil. The Servants 
who were immediately attendant upon the master, and 
belonged eto the Villa Urban a, ware the Atrienses, or 
what the Italia*s. style the mlay in speaking* of the 
livery servants collectively; theivalets^foibicularii, who, 
it is presumed, were usually freedmen; the secretary, 
styled noiarius ; the gardeners for the pleasure garden, 
topiarti ; and the musicians and comedians, and persons 
for entertainment during repasts. This villa urbana } also 
denominated pseudo urbana, and pratorium , from obvious 
distinction, had a *perjstyle, or court, surrounded by a 
portico, at the further exfremity ofNrhich, opposite to the 
gate of entrance, was the atrium , or hall, with a portico* 
qn each side, looking towards the place of exercise, as 
awns, galleries for wrestling, and other smaller build-* 
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ings. The Whths were %tlso annexed to this part of the 
btyUriingg and were always so situated as to ei^joy the 
winter’s setting sun. Besides the sitting-rooms, chain*, 
hers, library, and eating-room, they would often .have 
one of the latter kind in the midst of the pafk, as we 
should call it, and sometimes a bedroom, for the sake 
of quie*t and retirement. In the vilfa rustica, or farm* 

. house, in apartments over the gateway, lived the pro-* 
curator , or steward. That he might know who went in 
or put ; # on one side of this, the villicas, bailiff, or chief 
of tfie husbandmen, and near the frugtuaria, or # store- 
rooms, the fillica, or house-keeper, under whose order 
were the female servants, employed in providing foods 
and clothing for the family.* The inferior slaves lodged 
^n one great room, and the sick in an apartment called 
the mletudinarium. The lodgings of the freedmen had 
a soutl^prn aspect. The avfhrius had the care of the 
poultry; and in considerable villas, far from a town, 
was a master of *fhe workmen, ergastularius , with 
smiths and carpenters under him. Horses and mules 
were kept for the use of the master* and asses and 
oxen {or that of the farm, which had yards, much re¬ 
sembling the modern. Particular care was^a&en of the 
geese, hens, pigeons, peacocks, and •other bifds," who 
had also’separate dwellings assigned to them ; and not 
only deer, hares, and every kind of game was attended 
to, but*there can scarcely h$ named an animal, which 
was not? kept bv the* more ftpulent •Rtomans at *tbeir 
coujitry seats. The villi was also divided ip to a winter 
and summer-house, because it had a suite of rooms 
adapted to either Reason. The parts which composed 
the summer residence were nearly the same as "those 
of the town, except that the dwelling apartfnents, 
which did not coipmonly exceed one story, \vere 
always surmounted a Sower* on \he top of which 
was a room pierced with windows on ever)* side, uni¬ 
formly destined for meals, so that "they could add to 
the pleasures of the table‘those*of light and prospect.* 
They nearly always built # thei? viljas alopg the higlF 

v 3 _ # 
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roads, for two reasons: one to g£t to theW’more easily, 
the other to place them more in sight. In tbte Pom¬ 
peian paintings we have villas of this kind. One on 
the sea-shore, of two stories, has trees planted on the 
roof. Winckelman says, that the architecture of the 
villas of Herculaneum is the same as that of the large 
houses of towns, so that the plan and elevation of the 
one is "the same as that of the other.’' * 

Vinum. — The Greeks under: tood the art of grafting 
the vine. Their vines were very lofty, and they could 
enjoy die shade under the branches. At the time of 
vintage they exposed the grapes to the sun-and night 
c for ten days. For five days longer they left them in 
the shade, and on the sixth' pressed them. They did 
not put the wine into barrels, which were unknown to 
them, but into earthen vases or skins. Galen mentions 
Asiatic w£nes, which, when put into large bottles, and 
suspended near a fire, acquired solidity; and Aristotle 
speaks of a useful invention, Arcadian wine so indurated 
by drying, that it was cut in pieces and dissolved in 
water for drinking. The Chian wine still preserves 
its ancient celebrity. 

“ The Vine was not planted in the environs of ftome 
before the year (iCO v. c., and till then wine was very 
rare; but afterwards it became very common, and the 
season of vintage was a time of diversion, when jests 
wen passed upc:i passengers with licensed impunity. 
The -vines were ^hinted at the foot of tjees, upofi which 
they made the branches mount, iu order to form 
arbours,^as is still common in Italy. In making wine 
they put the must into a wpoden tub, where they suf¬ 
fered it to ferment for some time; afterwards they 
filled other vessels jvith it, where if continued to fer¬ 
ment. To aid the depuration, they threw into it the 
oondimenta vin&rum • plaster, e^alk, marble-powder, 
salt, resin , *dreg8 of new wine, salt-water, myrrh, aro¬ 
matic herbs, &c. each country having its particular pro* 
‘paration. The wine thus prepared they left in the 

* From FortMraoke’a fwyclopldtoof Antiquities, vol. i. pp 57, 3fL 
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vessels till tfte*year following sometimes even two or 
three years, according to the kind of wine, and its 
growth. Afterwards they drew it off into large jars pf 
earthenware, coated within wiih melted pitch. . Out¬ 
side. they marked the name of the wine, and consulate 
of the vintage, 'fhis process was the diffusio vinorum . 
They^iad two'Jdnds of vessels Jor their wines, the 
amphora and cadus . The amphora was a vase of glass 
or pottery with two "handles, and contained two urn&, 
or .twonty-four jrints. It ended in a narrow neck, 
which they stopped with pitch and jdaster, to prevent 
the wine becoming flat. The cadus was nearly in the 
form of a pine-apple, and contained one half more thap 
the amphora . After stopping these vessels well, they 
* deposited them in the horreum vinartum or apotheca 
viiiarug, a garret exposed to the sun. Aqueous wines, 
however, they put in situations exposed to the north ; 
the spirituous y on the contrary, in uncovered places, 
subject to weathei? The first kind was kept only two 
or three years in these airy places, and to preserve it 
longer it was moved into warmer spqfs. Wine become 
thicl^ with age they rende|pd fluid by dilution with 
warm water, and then strained^ it through a»bag. This 

process was called saccatio vinorum The breaks and 
Komaffs, says Beckmann, were accustomed to boil their 
Vine over a slow fire till only one third or fourth part 
remained, and, to* mix it # with bad # wine, an orjler to 
render*the latter better. When, by* this process it had 
Iqst part of its*water)T particles, and Jiad been mixed 
with honey and spices, it acquired several names, as 
Mulsum, Rapa^Carenum, Dtfnittim, Sec, “The same 
method is still pursued with sack, Spanish, Hungarian, 
and Italian wines.* Mulled wine was a favourite Roman 

beverage.” * ( • 

* • 

* From Fosbrooke’s Encyclopaedia of*Antiquities, -vol. i. pp. 473, 474. 
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Abacus, i. 359. 

• Abolitio, in Roman law, ii. 3. 

Ablutions, common to most na. 

tions, ii. 1. Ridiculed by the 
fathers 0 the church, 2. 

Absolute, in Roman law, it 3. 

Acccnsult an officer different from 
the lictor, ii. 4. 

Acclamation different worn ap- 
plause, ii, 4. 

Accumbere, or the custom of re¬ 
clining at meals, borrowed from 
the Greeks, ii. 5. 

Accusare, in Roman law every one 
couUlnot accuse, ii. & 

Achilles, i. 93, 94. 96. 

Acoustic vases, i. 112. 

Acropolok application of the term, 
ana enmneration of several, i. 59. 
Temples of Minerva and other 

' * public buildings built within 
them, 59. . . 

JVcta Sanatus, or jcftimIts of the « 
Roman senate, ii. & * | 

Actio, Actor, Actiomat law, could 
not be instituted Without the 
consent of a judge, ii. 7.. 

Action of a dramatic piece, should 
be one entire, ii. 7. 

Actors, or stage player*? i. 108. See 
Theatres. The Roman, ii. 8. • 

Adoption, among the Romans, ii. 9. 
The custom of, led to a famous 
heresy, 10. 

Adoration, ii, 10. • 

^Vdrian’s mausoleum, i, 288. 

* Advocates, origin of; a dine to 

cve^y country, ii. 272. 

Adulterium,«duUery, how punish, 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, 
ii. 11. 

Adrtum of Isis, the, i. 134. ■ 

JEdileB, Roman magistrates, ii. 12. 


JErarium, or publi% treasury of the 
Romans, ii. 12. 

JEechylus improves th^ stage, * 
107. • 

j&tas, age, at which persons be¬ 
came eligiMe to public offices, 
ii. IS. 

Age hoc! ii. 14. 

Ageiades, L 143. 

Agentes, ii. 14. ® 

Ager, land or field, ii. 15. # 
Agitator, a driver, ii-18. 

Agmen, the march of an annyfthe 
army itself, ii. 18. 

Agonotheta, the president over the 
Grecian games, ii. 19. * 

Agora, or Market, i. 122. 

Agrarian laws. See Ager. 
^Agricultural tools, L 348. 
Agriculture highly Esteemed, ft 19. 
Alabarches, ii. 22. • a 

Ala, a wing, in a military sense, 
ii. 21. 

Alabaster, the etymon of, i. 102. 
Aleamcnes, i 143. 

Alexander, Roman* superstition 
respecting, 1161. • 

* Alia omnia,«ii. 22. 

Alienare, the tradition of property. 

it 23. • T 

Alipilarius, a slave, ii. 23^ 

Aliptre, anointers, ii. 23. 

Alligati, slaves who worked in fet¬ 
ters,'ii. 23. • 

Allium, garlic, an Sgypflan divi¬ 
nity, Ac. ii. 24. Its medicinal 
virtugs, 25. 

Altare, an altar, ii. 25. • 

Altars, first made of turf, different 
aovts of, l 90. Difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining their antiquity, 91. An¬ 
tiquity, Arc. of. tiee Ara. 
Amantes, loven, ii. 26. 

AniAzons, the, how sculptured, i 
149 l • 

Asnbarvalia, a festival in honour 
* of Cer«s, ii. £8.\ 
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Ambire, to go round begging suf¬ 
frages, ii. 29. 

Ambition. r See Ambire. 

Ambitus. See Ambire. 

Acnbubajap, ii. 30. 

Ambulatlones, ii. 30. 

Arielabfis, 35. 

Amici, friends, ii. 31. 

Amicitia, or friendship, a Roman 
goddess, ii. 32. 

Aminodca, the inventor of -Greek 
shins of war, i. 215. r % 

Ampmdnjmia, a Roman festival to 

'celebrate the birth of a child, ii. 
32. 


Amphitheatres, Roman, i, 304. 

Greek and Asiatic, 305. 
Amphitheatncal games, L 305,306. 
A mulcts (amulet), ii. 33. 
Anagnosfe, ii. 33. 

/\ncile, Ancilia, ii. 34. * ’ 

Ancora, the author, invented by 
Midas, ii. 55. 

Ana bat®, ii. 33. t 

Andron, an apartment for men, ii. 
36. 

Angari, Persian couriers, ii. 36. 
Anima, the seal, life, ii. 36. 
Annulus, finger ring. ii. 38. 

Annu/, the year, ii. 43. 

An«arium, ii. 66. 

Anteambuloncs, ii. 56. 

Antcomna, ii. 56. 

Anthony ruined by the size of hiB 
ships, i. 351. r 

Antrlcolae, nymphs, iL 56. 

Antrum, a cave, u. 56 f 

Ap j’tments. ’'ior Houses, Palaces. 
Aper, t)}a beir, a dish well known 
to the Romans, ii 57. * 

Apiaries, i. 275. 

Apollo, statues of, i. H7. 
Apotheosis, how represented, i. 97. 
ii. 57. 4 

Apper Is, manner of, in. 277. 
Aqueducts, i. 123. It upan, 313. 
Aquila/the eagle, the bird of Jove, 
ft. 59. The Persian and Roman 
ensign, 60. ' 

Aqua, water, its uses, ii. 58. Et 
igni intenlicere, 59. 

Ar% etymon of, u. 60. 

ArcadisLis, the, had only five cities 
in the time of Pausanias, i. 60. 
The, inventors of the drama, 107. 
Arcadns, i. 92 * 

Area* taught the use a? wool, ii. 
197. 

Architects, i. 332. * 

Architectural process, tools, and 
engines, i. 332. 

Architecture, i. 239. See Egypt, 
t Assyria, Persia, Corinthian, Bo¬ 
ric, Ionic, Tuscan. Forts, Tom. 
•'t'le*. Tomb., «jc. ' 
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Arajs triumpKal*, triumphal arch* 

ii. 62. 

Argo, the first ship, i. 5S% 

Arena, ii, f>2. * 

Arbftluatriuin, a festival, ft. 63. 

Armorial bearings, origin of, ii. 
125. 

Armour, repositories for, i. 168. 
Different sorts of, 218. Of dif¬ 
ferent nations, a list of the, ii. 
395. « # 

.Arms of thr: Greeks, i. 226, 227. 
Of different nations, ii. 293. Of 
the Romans. See Agmen. 

Amy, the Roman, ft. 217. See 
Agmen. 

Arrhaf, a pledge giver! to r be. 
trothed bride, ii. 63. 

Arse-verse, a charm against fire, 
ii. 63. * 

Artemisia, the mausoleum of,i. 286. 

Arts, the, of oriental origin, i. 329. 
Proper for freemen; introduced 
into Rome by Numa, 330. Di-. 
vision of, among the Romans, ii. 
64. 

Aruspcx, a diviner, ii. 

Aacia, a tomb, etymon of ii. 65. 

Ascoha, a festival in Itjnour of 
Bacchus, ii. 65. 

Asgurg&c, to rise from the seat, a 
high honour, ii. 65. 

Assyria, state of its earliest inha¬ 
bitants, i. 1. 

Assyrians the inventors of archi¬ 
tecture, i. 1. 

Astanda, a courier, ii. 65. >, 

Astrological tablets, i. 360, 1 

Asylum, a place of isfuge, ii. 66. 

Athenians, their insatiable appe¬ 
tite for news, nickm; ned word- 
makers and news-makers, i. 164. 

Athens, number of houses in, 1 .1(3. 

Athletic, or combatants for prizes 
at the public games, i. 1*9. Must 
be cf good character 120. In¬ 
fant, 121. , Antiquity of, ii. 67. 

AVreus’s t easury, representation 
and description of, i. 23. 

Atncnses, the, their dress, &c., i. 
263. 

Atrium, etymon of, i. 261. 

.Augurs, divmers from the actions 
of birds, ii. 68. Difference be¬ 
tween the Grecian and Roman, 
71. 

Augurtales, priests established in 
honour of Augustus, ft. 73. 

Auriq®, charioteers, ii. 73. 

Auspices, inferior augurs, ii 74. 

Authors, ancient, rec'ted thdr own 
works, ii. 279. 

Autonomia, ii. 74. 

Aviaries, i. 276. 
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Babel, the Tower of, by whom bitilt, 
i. 2, Representation of, 3. 

Babylon described, from Herodo¬ 
tus, Curtius, Hende, Rich, Hali¬ 
carnassus, Belzoni; atea of the 
ruins of, i. 9. 

Bacchanalia, Greek® and Roman 
feasts in honour oPBacchtu, iU 
» 74. Abolished by the Roman 

senate, 75. • 

Bacchanals, sculptures of, i. 151. 
Bacchus, statues of, i. 147. 

Bail •cauttby il. 109. • 

Bakers, institution of, ii. 269. 
Baldness, a reproach, ii. 97. 

Bankers, ancivht, i. 333. 

Banishment, ii. 144. 

Barba, the beard, held in much 
respect, anciently, ii. 78. 

• Barbers, ii. 78. 

Barber's shops, places for gossiping, 

i. 164. 

Barracks,^oman, j. 321. 

Barrow,jor tumulus, the most an¬ 
cient Tind of sepulchre, i. 92. 
Great, at Marathon, 93. Burial 
a mark of honour, 93?#Of Aly- 
attes, 286 

* Basileus [lW<A.sw]> i. 183. 
Bas-reliefs, i. 153. 

Baths, ancient, i. 1 23. Filters for 
the poor, 164. Homan, 3J2 ii. 
75. -Mot, 77. 

Bedding of the Greeks, i. 360. Of 
the Romany 363. 

Beds anti couches, magnificent, i. 
170. • 

Beds of the Greeks, i. 36a Of the 
* Romans, 363. 

Bedsteads, Greek and Roman, i. I 

. an. • • . • «| 

TJees, i. 2V». * 

Beetle, the, worshipped by differ¬ 
ent nations; Augu&tlie compares 
Christ to the, i. 158. 

Bellana, the second course at table, 

ii. 79. 

Bellows, ancient, i. 210P ( 

Bells, campanee , antiquity of, ii. 9% 
Bellum, iL 79. 

Belus, the same as Nimrod, i. 1. 
Coiitaneous with Abraham, 1. 
His tower, 9. His sepulchre, 
described by Strabo, 10. 

Belvidcre, the Apollo, i. 147.* 
Belzoni. See Babylon. 
dBeneficariu% a soldier so called, ii. 

80. 

Berenger. See Chariot races. 
Berenice, a good specimen of the* 
ancient towns of Egypt, i. 43., 


bestiarli, persons appointed to fight 
with beasts, ii. 81. 

Besti®, beasts, made to fight in the 
Roman amphitheatre, ii. 80. 
Bihere, to drink, ii. 81. • 

Bibliotheca, ii. 85. 

Bidcntal. ii. 86. - 

Big®, chariots invented by the 
Phrygians, ii. 86. 

Birthdays, anciently observed, ii. 
233.- 

JMtumeft, the use of, i. 5. Asphal- 
tug of nature, 6. • 

Black colour abominated, il 128. • 
Boil, the, i. 241. 

Booksellers, i. 334. 

Books, ancient, ii. 206. 

Books for public acts made of lead, 
L 350. * # * 

Booty obtained in war, the division 

* -of, ii. 275. • - 

Bos, the ox, U. 881 

Boxing, patronised by the Ro¬ 
mans, i*3094 See Gymnastic ex. 
c raises. 

Bread. See Bakers. 

Bribery, the ill effects of, ii. 30. 
Bricks. See Chaldefib. 

Bridges, Greek, Roman, 

314. ■ 

Brothel at Pompeii, i. 269. • 

Brothels, ii. 110. 

Buffoons, jugglers, &c. r i. 188. 
Building materials, i. 247. - 

Bulla, ii. 83l 

JBurial, primitive manner of, i. 97. 

* Ancient ways of, 292. ii. 185. 
Bujying groundsptlte common pt he 

haunts of public womer^ i. 101. 
Bustum,%he place of cremation, 
ii. 89. 

Butchers, tools used b); were 
cooks, i. 334. 


Cabiri, Phcenicidn objects of wor- 1 ** * 
ship, ii. 89. * 

Cadaver^ a corpse, ii. 89. s 
Cmar, Julius, plunders the trea¬ 
sury,* il 13. • • 

Calamus, a rustic pipe, ii.fi>5. 

C®stus, gloves worn by boxers, 
ii. 94k 

Cnlceus, a sandal, ii. 95. • 

Calculi, £ii ancient game of chess, 
i. J63. • 

Calculus, calculation, ii. 97. 
Caldarium, ii. 97. a 
Callicharus, ffie, in honour of 
Ceres, still practised, i. 138. 

ClHon, i. 143. ^ 

Calvus, bald, a term of reproach, 
•"ii. 97. t • 
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Calyptra, a sacerdotal veil, ii. 97. 
Cameos, L 159. 

Camps of the Greeks and Homans, 
ii 106. 

OnaUs, 1.125. 

Candidates, successful, at the pub- 
lie gafoet, highly honoured, 1 121, 
For public (dignities, ii 99. 
Canon, a rule, a tax, ii. 101. 
Captives, ill treated by the Homans, 
£ 105. * 

Carians, the, originally pilates, i 
239. i* 

Carpenters, i. 3S6. 

Cars of war, i. 236. 

Careers. See Cooks. 

Catacombs, i. 100. At Suadca; city 
of, at Syracuse, 133. 

CatadronAis, ^ dancing rope,* ii. 

1118. n 

ato the elder loved wine, ii. 84. 
attic lodged indwelling houses, 
i. 257. 

Cavalry of the Greek?, L i.S7. The 
Roman. See Agmen. 

Caves, i. 125. For subterranean 
passages, citadels, ami towns, 1.13. 
with labyrinths; for votive of. 
ferings, &c.f 134. The earliest 
habitations of men. Remarkable 
owes at Ispica, 256. 

Cedar tree, the, used in 6hip 
building, ii. 109. 

Ceilings, i. 251. 

Celer&, Roman horaetrjm, ii. 109. 
Celibacy, contemned and taxed, ii. 

125. * 

Cell*; the resi^en^e of slaves and 
prostitutes, *i. 110. ® 

Celtic antiquities, i 241. ' 
Cenotaphs, or barrows of honour, 

i. 102. 

Cenotaphium, ii. 110. 

Censere, to number , enrol, take the 
ccnsi~t,.&c.f'n> 111 . - 

Censors, the Roman, ii- 113. 

Ceres. See Ambarvalia. 

Ceres, sculfitures Of, r. 150. 

Chains, catena, suitable to the dig¬ 
nity of the prisoner, it 108. 
Chain, ancient, i. 171. 

Chaldean bricks, i. 3. Inscriptions 
on, 4, »>. Manner of building 
with the, 5—7. 

Chariot races, the Greek, described 
by Berenger, i. 117. 

Chariots, their origin, ii. 139. 
Charioteers, noble. See Auriga* 
Chest, a Lydian invention, i. ICS. 
See Calculi. 

Children bound to maintain their 
parents, i. 199. Sec Education. 
Chimneys, u 256. ii. 97. Tax oft, 

ii. 104. e 

CJfbrus, the dramatic, i. 109 


Cingulum, a sotdi&r’s girdle, the de¬ 
privation of, ignominious, li. 114. 
Circitor, a visiting military officer, 
ii. 115. 

CitGub, i. 308. Sports of the, 309. 
The Roman, U. ,115. Cursored, 
or runners in, ii. 140. 179. 
Cisterns, ancient, i. 125. 

Citadels, Undent construction of, 

i. 57. Of the Romans, $15. 
Cithara, a Gr£ek harp, ii. Jl5. 
Cities, the aifdent, i. 240. 
Civilisation. See Egyptians. 

Civis, rtnen, rights and privileges 

ofta Greek and Roman, ii 115. 
Ciarissimi, Roman senators so ti¬ 
tled, ii. 120. 

Classic the word, what derived 
from, it. 120. 

Clavus annahs, ii. 12'. 

Cleopatra, a bust of, i. 352. 
Clepsydra, a water horologe, ii. 
122 . 

Chentcla, the relation between pa¬ 
tron and client, ii. 122. 

Clocks unknown to the ancients, 

ii. 181. . c 

Club, the most ancient weapon, i. 

127. V 

Cock-crowing, a token of victory, 
ii. 174.* 

Coffer-dams. i. 314. 

Coffins, fictile, i. 291. 

Cohort, from 120 to 600 soldiers, ii. 

127. 

Coins, anciently executed by en¬ 
gravers, i. 160. r 

Collegium, a body corporate, ii. 

128 . <» 

Colonisation, See Ager. - 
Comitia, the Roman, ii. ?29. 
Confusion of tongues, conjecture 

respecting the, i. 2. 

Conjugal relations, 1. 192, 
Consecfafto, ii. 135. 

Consul, ii. 137. 

Cooking uten-iIs, i. 337. 

CoSks, Horf&r*# heroes their own, 
i. 181. At Sparta, hereditary; 
the Sicilian, valued, 182. Ine 
Roman, 336. See Butchers. 
Corfu, i. 2SSS 

Corn, the care of, a national con¬ 
cern, ii. 173. 

Corona, crowns or garlands, vari¬ 
ous sorts of, ii. 137. 

Corinth^ the principal seat of the 
arts in Greece. B C. 600, i. 72. 
Corinftiian architecture, origin of; 
characteristics of the qldest 
known, i. >71. The*second and 
third in date, 72. Innovations 
in, 73. Invented by Callima- 
- chus. 76. 

Corinthian order, i. 244. 
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Corvinus the ufrttMopber l%ved 
vine, ii. 84. 

CosmeticsaUsed by the ancients, ii. 
xno. 

Cothon, harbour, port, L 125. • 
Cottabus, the, a Sicilian game, i. 
187. 

Cottages of the poor, 1.284. 
Couriers. See Angari, Agentes. 
Courts and offices, public, i. 311. 
Coward ife. See De urination. 
Cremation and barren burial, to- # 
kens honour paid to the deceased, 
i. 97. # 

Crier, the public, ii. 175. * 

Criers. See Age hoc I 
Criminals condemned fight with 
beasts, ii. 80. Execution of, 
140. 

Critias, i. 143. $ 

Criticism, ancient, ii. 243. 
Cross-buns, i. 298. 

Crucifixion, ii. 138. 

Cupid, statues of, i. 147. 

'Cups, ancient, i. 183. 

Curtins. Sec Babylon. 

Cybelc, the representations of, 
crownedWrith flowers, i. 150. 
Cyclopea* forts, why untenable, i. 
64. 

Cyclops, the ancestors oft#ie Phoe¬ 
nicians, i. 13. Etymon of the 
name, 14. Their gigantic size, 
14. Their buildings, 15. 24. 
The first builders, 13. See 
r Greece. 

Cypress the, why it became a llu 
nerat Free, i. 95. 

Cyzicus celebrat'd for its buildings, 
i. 107. , . 
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Daxlalus the earliest sculptor in 
Grcec^ i^439. Added legs to 
• statues, 140- * 

Dancers, see Fun annuli. 

Dances, different sorts if, ii. 281.* 
Dancing, the Greek stage, i. 109.( 
Dead, tlie, supposed thirst of, i. 
285. 

Death, ii. 229. See Saul, Ghost, 
Funerals, Manes, Larvee. # 
Debtors, laws reporting, ii. 141. 
Decemviri, the Homan, it 142. 
Decimation, a punishment for cow- 
. ardice, ii. 142. • 

Decunones, ii. 143. 

Defensor civitatis, ii. 143. 0 

Deification. See Apotheosis. 
Delator, a se^fet accuser, it 143. 
Delectus, a levy of soldiers, ii. 144. 
Delphi. See Orkcles. 

Democracy, maritime powers in¬ 
clined to, i. 1J0. 


Demoi £A*tfim} f or hamlets, i. 240. 
Deserters, punishments of, it 145. 
Devovere. to devote, ii.d46. 

Dextra, the right hand, a pledge of 
sincerity, it 146. • 

Ditiuond, the art of cutting the, 
unknown to the ancients? 1160. 
Diana, figures of, t 150. 

Dice pliers, i. 338. 

Dignities, civil. See iEtas. 

Dinner, family, i. 173. Party, 174- 
# Invitation to, and ceremonies, 
175. Behaviour at, 184» 
Dinner-beds, i. S57. • 

Am vvrrnt. See Bacchanalia, liber¬ 
al ia. 

Discus, or uuoit, the game of, ii. 

147. See Gymnastic exercises. 
Disinheriting,’ the power ftF, ii. 163, 
Distaff, a, borne before Homan 

• .brides, ii. 129. • - 

Divination by a aeve, t 342. Dif¬ 
ferent ways of, ii. 147. 

Divorce *non§the ancients, ii, 148. 
Divus, divine, a term applied to 
many emperors, ii. 148. 

Docks, i. 127. 

Dodona. See Oracle*. 

Dogs used to guardhouses*; wor¬ 
shipped by the Egyptians^ sacri¬ 
ficed by the Greeks and Romans, 
ii. 101. 

Domestic economy, i. 529. 
Donaldson. See Theatre: m 
Door, ii. 18$ * 

Doors, i. 2o3. Curious reason for 

• knocking at, 165. 

Dorians, toe, had » bias to Strict 
rftle and proportion*L 7R Their 
dwellings plain, 168. Resisted 
luxury, 190. Their public tables, 
191. 

Doric, the first order of Grecian 
, architecture, invented in Eu¬ 
ropean Cjirccce, l 69. Almost 

• cxclusiv^Ijgemployed fn the build¬ 

ing of temples, 69. Kot borrowed 
from Egypt* 70r Rule for &*cer-" 
taining the eraf of, 71. 73. The 
declining Doric, 73. • 

Doric cities, the, wefie the early 
schools of art . In European 
Grcerp, i, 69. The Roiftan, 241. 
Dormitories of the Greeks, L 360. 

Ot the Romans, 361. 

Dovecots, i. 278. • 

Drama, origin of the, i, 107. The 
Human! • See Action. 

DnnKing, i. .186. Compulsory, 
largely, 189. Among the Greeks 
and Ripmans «ii. 81. 

Dromos or race-course, 

the Greek, i. 117. • 

Druidical amulet, L 291. 
Drummond, Sir his opinion ft- 
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sporting Nimrod and Abrahat, 
act ording to Scripture, erroneous, 

i 1 * 

Drunkenness, n 84 
Duumuri, the Roman, u 151 
Dwarf*, natural and artificial, n 
2.12 

Dyi mg Imefi, th« art ot, i "41 
Dying injunctions, &ei , -28. 
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Paglo m irti final, i 11** 

1 ar ot Dionvsius, at Mraeuse, the, 
i lKJ 

fchitaim. i 0 1 citified like a 

c imp, >2 

from in V Sy Dowipi u 
hduistion ot u>utn, i 1 )(> Hie 
, sparwi/, loo * 

I th^ics suporsortunis u&t of, it 172 

Fr'tXgl'ltUS, n Hi? 

Egypt govt rmd by^od'.*’! 27 Its 
chronology urn u tain, / IG 
architecture, «S—Ju Its tombs, 
7 Mummies, > M Pyramids, 40 
(oUissil frftuus 42 Sphinx* *, 
4’ Antirt r towns «»iul housi* 
of, P> 

Lg* ptiaub, the first (i iIih d people, 
l -S4 Amtstois of th( Pilaifei, 
0<v 4 I ht In st pottc r«, -sT 
1 tcu-sinian imstetu*, n l >2 
Llgin marbles, thi wurfe-ot Phidias 
ind his t ladjutnn, i 14 > 
r n inrip itmn from p item'd ad 
t mritT, u 4fi7« 
i mbahjung',1 2^4 
Embroidery Sei Sidort in 
1 mi raids, i Modular use mailt of, 
i II 

1 meriti, u J i8 

Lii l<ius, a dw iple of Da d ilus, i 

1 H«. 

Engravers and ingnping Si« 
C omtr and Gems 

’ Kntr uls, divinatiiin*»v tin n l(i # 
f pitaphs, i * Short, Jl)7 
kquititlon, origin of, it 1 >8 
pquiten, hbtbeinui, or knights, n 

Lrgastitfum, a prison for slaves, n 
lfiO 

f si ulapius, statues of, i 148 
1 thtofuam fn e Lgvpti itf a 
Ltruscans thur earlv ns, iluation, 
early inhabitants ot luly, i 241 
324 Not indi bted to the Grf i ks 
for their ku iwlcdge of the arts, 

*11 *• o 

Funuchs, it JnO « 

f Lvo(are atmnas, to invoke Oil 
souls of the dead, ii. 161. 
fcvocatio, ii. W2.. f * 


Ex^urtoratioj u J62 " 

Excommunicationcommon aryong 
the pagans, u 162. „ 

1 xi cutiourr, thi public, u 10f> 

1 ^nation for crane* committed, u 
Hu 

Ev<, the, mm h consulted in divin 
atxon, n 2 jj 


w r 

Cl 

I airs and markets, n 21; , 

lavcea the symbols ot ixeiution, 
J« IfiO 

I esti, tibli* tor records, u lom. 

I awns, se captures ot, i 46 
1c 'alia, fiasts of the dt ad, n 167 

I I ria testiv ds, n 168 
J tsc nlis,atolleii $ priests,n 16" 
1* sin nits, public ant private, i 

1 U 

liduula, a species ot torture it 
b»s 

J ill t, f nmn an vnmnirttd gtii 

Hill tlifi , II US 

I ilius, son, the lathi r tnowtrowr, 
u ri 1 

1 iltl intss of the Rom lift houses, i 
) 

liu 4,ms, «ometuncs means 
g i ird> , mu n d, ki , n 186 
1 ish Si e Ponds 

Y 1 i(^i II itio, st ourgiug L cforc c xt 
tut ion, ii 1"1 
TI imm, u 171 
1 loots and pivcnients, i \ 4 
I lowers awl brimhes ty^ual of 
ctiuiil lili, i og,, 

] » dus, an all hit a , u 1" * 

Iood of tbi Greeks, p,17n Ant 
rail, not oiigmallv eaten, 178 
I hi Spirtan, 19b Ot the lo 
in ins, ii tl > 

1 ores ft eti s and do' ,r s, u 1"»2 
lortr*bses, me lent Greek, gioev 1 
LhaiacterMtiib of i >7 Wen 
'•small the rail ii ht stage b of 
snciety, W) Improvement in, 
hi Ot the Alex uulrtaii era, 6d 
—68 

fountain, in oracular, i 1*7, 
yl ountains, l 129 
J orks, unknown to the Greeks, i. 
184 

torum, wm/ hetplan, u 172 The 
Uopian, i UO 

Pratres Arvalts, twelve priests, h. 
17g 

Tre si ops See Pompeii 
] rieiida SieAmitL 
1 ullc ri, i 114 

I unamhuli, rapt flatten ?, n 173 
1 uncial ot Patroi Its, i 6) t up¬ 
turns, none ^universal, 96. 8ym- 
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In, 99. Ritqp, 4i. 89. ' Ssnga, 
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Fulerals §f the ancient Greeks, i. 

VS. Regulated by Solon, 94. 
Funereal honours, excitements to 
virtue, ii. 289. , 

Furniture of the Greeks, i. 204. 
See House. 

Ftistuariuin, scourging mith staves, 
ii. 173. 

• e 


G. 


Games instituted by Achillas in 
honour of Patrocles i. 94. Public, 
«l» the*Greeks, IHk Ancient, 
ii. 208. Odd and Even, 271. 
Pessoi, 1.162. See Chess, Circus, 
Dice-playcfc, Education, Gym. 
nastic exercises. 

Gardeners, i. 348. 

Garlic. See Allium. 

Gates. See Citadels. 

Gems, sculpture of, i. 158. Ancient 
and modern, distinct! on'of j man. 
ner of^ngravmg; figures en¬ 
graved upon, ifR>r * 

Genius,m tutelary djvimtv, ii. 174. 

Ghosts starved with hunger, i. 285. 

Gifts and offerings, li. 13# 

Girdles, armorial, i. 224. 

Girls were instructed in horse- 
racirig, i. 121. 

Gladiators, origin of, i. 305. ii. 179. 
See Andabiita?. 

Glass, tyhere first made; manufac- 
tuwrs, i. 345. 

Glycon SeesHercules. 

- Gods, legal, n. 169. 

Goddess#, figures of, i. 149. 

Golden crowns distributed at the 

* Olympic games, i. 120. 

Gorglas, i. 143. 

Gorgon#, $#ritptures yf, iafoO. , 

•Greece, tjjie earliest inhabitants of, 
i. 165. • . 

Guards and martial aexercise, ii. 

m. 

Guilloch, or curb bit chain, the, its 
first occurrence; a favourite 
with the Romans, i.d?4. , 

Gymnasia, the, i. 118. # 

Gymnasiarchj a female, i. 121. 

Gymnasium, ii. 181. 

Gymnasiums, their construction, 

1.119. • 

Gymnastic exercises, five in num¬ 
ber; officers of the, i. 123# 


H. 


Hiereditas, ti. 181. * 

Hair, the, collected Into a club, 


in ancidnt statues, in the man¬ 
ner of the Australians, i. 143. 
The consecrated, 1£6- The hu¬ 
man, captflus, iL 102. 
Halicarnassus, description of the 
Vails of the city of, i. 62. 
Handkerchiefs, pocket, drigin of, 
ii. 267. * 

Harbours and ports, Roman, i. 318. 
See (Tothon. 

Hares, the flesh of, much esteemed, 
i ii. 206. Much regarded in au¬ 
gury, 204. • 

Harp. Ssee Cithara, * 

Harpocrates, i. 14H 
Head-dress, not used by the Ro. 
mans, ii. J05. 

Healths drunk by the Greeks, i. 

TVS • • 

Hcgias, i 143. * 

!® Heiresses, the next of km to marn, 

1 i. 199. • * 

Hende. See Babylon 
Heralds* Seg Cooks, Waiters. 
Herculaneum, ruins of, ii. 321. 
323. 

Hercules, statue of, in the British 
Museum, i 14d* Statue of, bv 
Glycon, 148. Olber statues of, 
148. • 

Herodotus’s description ofBabylcm, 
i. 8. 

Highways, Roman, i. 321. 
Hippodamus improves the streets 
of the G$cek towns, i. 151 r Built 
the city of Rhodes, 131. 

• Hippodromes, or horse-races, origin 
of, i 117. Dfctitct from steUia, 

V*. 9 » 

Hippond} the patroness of horses, 
i 

Ilomer, i. 92. 119. 123. Deficient 
in elucidating the arts, 331. 

.Hon onus, i. 92. _ 

Horologe, • a curious Roman, l 

t* 3<K>. , a • 

J Horse-breakers, i. 346. • 

Horse-races invented by the Tyri? 

ans, i. 308. • 

Hospitality, ii. 183 • 

Hostages, law’, rights, find privileges 
of, n. 252. • • 

Hostta different Rom eictim, it. 
163 

House of Sallust, the, i 259. 
Housft, ancient and modern, i. 

165. - Athenian, 165. Dorian, 
% ljJ8. Rpartan, 169. The earliest 
Italian, 257, Roman, 257. No 
remains of anoint Greece, £58, 
Greak and* Roman, compared, 
356. 

Household goods of the Romans, 
- i. 354. . 

'Husbandmen, Roman, i. 3#. 
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i I. 

Idleness, effects of, i. 199. 
lllustris, the word, ii. 187. * 

Images imong the Romans, ii. lb'?. 
Immunes mintla, ii. 188. 

Intuit sacrifice!* abolished,ii. 174. 
Infanticide of the Spartans, ii. 164. 
Infants, exposure of, ii. 164. - 
Innkeepers, cheats, i. 269. ♦ t 
Inns, ancient, not reputable places, 

1. 269. Called stables, 271?. 
Intaglios, l K*9. 

Iomc order, the, invented by Her- 
mogenes* i. 74 Description of; g 
tine specimen of, in the British 
Museutb, 74_ Further account 
of, 243. 

Iran, or iLnrcia, its claims to anti* 4 
quity, S. 4 5. Aaprovince of As* 
syria, 45. 

Isis See Adytum, a * 

Italy, arts of ancient, i. 639- An¬ 
cient inhabitants of, Celts ; ar¬ 
chitecture of ancient, 241 
Iter, itinerary, 1 bi. 189. 

Ivy, the, sacred'to Bacchus, ii. 186. 


.1 

Jamea.1., i. 97. 

Jam, i, 318. r 

Javelin. See Gymnastic exercises 
Jupiter, his statues known by the* 
thunderbolt Ham 1 , eagle, I. 146. 
Statuc%of l is progeny, 147 ' 

Jus, ldte,jusiici , ii. 191. * 


R. 

Keys, tt.cir origin uncertain, ii 121 
Kisses, ii. 2G7. e , 

^.Kitchen!, i. 2tw. 

* Knapsacks, i. 5234* • 

Knockers, antiquity of, i. 355 
Knocking. See Doors. 

Kbpai, wherfc seated, i. .59 
Krupta frequent in Egjpt, Ac. i, 

i VI f 


L. 

, t 

Labour. Sec Agricutture. * * 
I.acon, 1 .143. 

Lteatngones. Sfe fjreece. 

Lake, the term applied to an bodies 
of water, ii. 11*3. ' - 

Iftmiffi, devouring spectres, fi. 


LanyiadedromiVI, the race so called, 

i. 101. }' 

Lamp, antiquity of, ii. if4, ‘ 

l and. See Ager, ' 

Lares, household deities, ii. 600. 
Larissa, specimen of polygonal ma* 
sonry at, L 53. 

Larva?, spectra, ii. 600. 

Latin, Co?tie words m the, ac- 
counted for, i. 241. 

Laurel, the, auacred tree/d. 200 
Leaden book*, 1 3.50. 

Leaping. See Gymnastic oxer, 
ciscs* 

Lcct'itcrnium, a festival in the 
time of public calamity, ii. 602. 
Leonidas, an eulogium* army ally 
pronounced in honour of, i. 106. 
Leporarium, i. 279. 

Leschui [>urz* <3, prices of con¬ 
versation, i. 164 
Lessing. See Venus 
* letters, how anciently fastened, 

ii. 208. 

Letters, method of teaching the, 
i. 195. 


Levying soldier* See Delectus. 

** Liberaha and Bacchanalia, il £0. r >. 
Libraries of the Greeks %iul Ro* 
mans, ii 85 

Lighthmfc's, ii, 174, And box 
cons. Unman, i. J2U. 

Ligures, the, i. 241 
Lion, a stone, named the lunulas, 
l l.'JO Sacred to the sun, ii. 202 
Combats, Src of, 203. 

Lions, colossal, i. 169 Frequently 
placed upon sepulch res, l3fL 
Litters, different sorts of, ii. 21)1. 
Lookirig-gkibhCb known tq.the Ho 
mans, it. 293 g 

Looms, the ancient, i. 353. 

Lonca hamata, the, i. 223. 

Ixits, casting or drawing, i. 3*12. 

, Ix)vers.' *it*e Amautu , 
Lustrations, i\ 209. , 

Lute-players. 4 See Ambubajce. 
Lwippui improves sculpture, 1 .144 
Ljsistrdte, i 169. • 


i * M 

* 

Machinery, theatrical, 1.115 
Magistrates, u. £09. 

Maid servants, ii. 34. 

Manes,* human victims sacrificed 
to, ij. 211. 

Manhood, the age of, i 198. 
Manners and customs of private 
life, i. 162. * * 

Manufactures, Laqcdeemonian, n, 
209. See Trades. 

‘Manumission of slaves, ii. 212. 
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flasks dramatic, uncertainty of the 
invention, i, 10S. DilJ’oi ent forms 
of, llfP 

Mausoleum. SeeTomb9, Artemisia, 
Adrian. % 

Mo ils of the ancient <7ri"k«, 1 162. 
I'nsitiw at, 171. dumber tl.uiy, 
17'}, Of the taken on 

hods, JJ57. Number, &o. of, n* 
117 1'Jo. 

Mechanical powers ami art^ii..20°. 

Medusa's bead, sculpture* of, beau¬ 
tiful, i. 

Mercury, statue of, i flfS. 

Messenger*. See Apontes. 

Metallurgy antiquity ol, i. 330. 

Mid wives, u, 

Mignan, ('apt, his account of 
Hus Vcmroud, i. G. til 131 Ha- 
mir, 7 . 

Mihtes. See Army. 

Mihtuyjf Greece balloted, ii. 144- 

Millv used ill sacrifices, ii l l 


to entreat the gucUi for rain, n. 
*44 # 

Numeration, ancient methods of, 
H 246, * 

Nuptials of the ancients, u. 247. 
Nui'-es tnd miming, 1 .194, 

Njinphs or deities of fountains, 
i. 1 ?T Imaginary beings, u. 

a j ■ 
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Mimic*, til 

MfU'oniMUpi.i, or single tower foits, 
i 1 M 

Monkeys much valued, i^79. 

Mineral, cut of a statue ot, i. llu. 
Mr. Hope’s supposed to be a copy 
after l’indias, 143 liendcicd 
beautiful by Fhidus, 143 1 i- 

guros of, l4ti 

Monster, a, halt lumnn. i. IS 9. 

Muimaiftits i 2SS. ‘Jno. 

Morpmuis, statues ot, 1 . 3-IS 

Morra, the g.n% ni; meat pur- 
\ based It, i. 2,V> ii. ~ IT. 

Mountmn*lield sacred, ii 2-7 

Abides valued by the ancients, ii. 
2, JO, 

Mycenae huilt-bv the Cytnps, i. 

p 19. * ^ • 

Myron, i. ft3. 


N. 


Names among the anempts, i*. 241, 

Nani. See Dwells 

Naval fights, ancient manner o“ 

l* t 

Naves. See Ships. 

.Navy, §ce Shipping, 4 
NeeromatTcv see Kvocai e. 
Neptune, statues of, i. I4S. 9 
Nesfoele*, 1 . 14.J. 

Nestor’s bon^e, i. 170. Cup, 18.7. 
Riches out in locks, i. 1 Vi. 

Night, the, divided into watches, 
iu. 24‘5, 

Nimrod, the founder of the tower 
VOIi. II. 
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Oaths, a rehgious obligation, u. 191. 
Oliv:igulaf»i, a curious law, n. 2 aa 
Ocean un, how reprftentcd, i. 149 
ydd and even, the gam^if, ii. 271 . 
Omen*, ii 2.77- 4 • 

Oracle*, pretended, i 89. ii. 259. 
Ostia, 1 I 14 ) port of, l 320. 

Osturimn, a Ax on doors, ii. 208. 
Ostracism. See Banishment, 

Owl, the, a bird of bad omen, ii. .37 
The appearance §i’ the screech 
owl, a dreadful efeen, ii. 24 1. 
Oysters, n. 268. 


t 

j P.T.'in, a .'.one of jov, 11 . 2t*8. 


.'.one 01 

I’.iganaha, Tillage festivals, ii £!o9 
Sk'oi.ting at Whitehall, by Itubeiu, 
1 . 97. ^ f » 

Parting, the origin ttf, uncertain ; 
not invented tsy toe Egyptians, 
the e.nlicst specimens* extant 
of, i T.7 >. Of the Oreeks; cha¬ 
racteristics of, J.3J. The »art of, 
among the Italians, i. 326. The 
most anernnt specimens 327. 

Palaces, .fiiejpnf. i. 1<>0,^67. Apart¬ 
ments, b>i»— ItiS. • 

Palatium, etvjaon of, it. ^>9 ’ 

P.iles, the goddiAi of shepherds, 
ii 2(«\ • 

Pale-tuna, or Piameste, tesselated 
pavcHient ot, 1 . 4a, » 

P ui, sculpt in cs of, 1 149. ^ 
1 ’jnlicllemum at .legina, more an- 
cieul Lb.ni the Theseuin, 1 . 72. 
Papyri#, the preparation <>4 u. 270, 
Paiehment, antiquity of, n, 173. 
Parent*. ^Sce Education, 

Pinrfi ums, the Homan, their en. 
grbssinentoflaud “ii Id, 17. Their 
dcfccpf, 271. • 

Patroclus, 1 92 
Piftrou. Sec Client. 

Paupers, provision for, ii. 272. 
Hfaeocks. i. 282. 
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Peculation, etyilftn of*the word,* 
ii. 273. a 

Peculium, Ujfc private earnings of 
slaves and minors, ii. 273 
Fejpsgi, the, i. 241. Descendants 
of the Egyptians, 284. # 

Penates/AowseAtj/rf gods, ii. 1781 
Perclms, i. 140. 

Persia, architectural antiquities of, 
i. 45 See Iran. e 

Persians, their taxes and offerings, 
i. 49. ' 

Pcrsepohn, conjectures respecting 
its founder; ancient name Us- 
thakar; its etymon, i. 46. Ar¬ 
chitectural ruins v»f, 48—51. Sym¬ 
bols, bas-relicts, 49, .50. Armed 
figures without swords or daggers, 
.70. Hset no walls, 52. < 
Perspective, softiething of, known 
to the aqficntn, i. 154. 

Hrssni (Ttfl-a-w;, the game of, i. 
Itr2. 

Pharos. See Lighthouses, 

Phidias, sculptor aift jiainter, i. 
143 Had ihe direction of the 
sculpture of the Parthenon and 
Thescum, Hi llis style sublime, 
143. Hi< AtfHzon called Euk- 
neuiofii, 143. Hia Jupiter awful, 
14*. 

Plueinnaii'*, i 1.'—15. The first 
who instituted an order of archi. 

^ lecture; tin enters ol metallurgy 
and c> sculpture, 21 Originally 
pirates, 23A * 

Phragmon, i. J43. 

Pbrydorion. See Watchtowcr. 
Pictures, difference between an¬ 
cient ahti modern, i. 15*. 

Pigsties, i. 282. 

Pirates. See Canana, Phoenicians 
Plata*a, the walls of, built in the 
time of Alexander, in high pre- 
«ervision, j.^56 

Pledging while drinking, R 81. See 
Drinking. t 

-HP) urn hers, i 349. * 

Pluto, how ligur&l, i. 149. 

Pmx, i. W9. 

Poll-tax, capttatb, ii. 104. 

Polyclitus, i. 14p. 

Polygonal, masfmry, i. 53. Dis¬ 
used in the time of Alexan<!cr, 

54. 

Pompeii frescoes of, i. 154. 41 ouses 
at, 277. Shops, io7. Anti¬ 
quities found in th%!hins of, 
268. - • 
Ponds, fish ponds, i. 277. 

Porters, their fires*, i. 263. 

Chained to the door, 3 >,V 
Porticos. See Ambulationcs. * - 
Forts. See Harbours, Cothon. 


Poultry yards^j. 282. 

Praxiteles, the flf,e style of sculp¬ 
ture commences with, i. 14.3,./ 
Prayer, the li reek and H&W» iiftiHi- 
uer of, ii. 276. 

Prisons, i. 1:30. Roman, 322. 
Privies in (ireek and Italian kit¬ 
chens, i. 2(rfi. 

Prizes. Spo Athletic. 

Professions. See Trades. 
Proscription of persons or^oods, ii. 
277 . * 

Proserpine represented with a 
crown of wheat, i. 150. 

Prostitutes frequented burying- 
grfeunds, i. 101 Were infamous 
in Rome, n. 21 i. - 
Punishment#, capital, il 279,' 280. 
See Education, Criminals, Army, 
Decimations, Dcsotfers, 

Psy chagogcs, See Evncare. 

Psyche embracing Cupid, i. 150. 
fc Pyramids invented by the Baby¬ 
lonians, i. 13 ()f Egypt, 32. 

Pyrtaneuin, i. J51, i 

Pyrtanes, superior magistrates, i. 

1 A. J 

t Pythagoras, i. mJ. 


r y 0 - 

Quacks. See 'Prados, 

Qt rites, probable etymology of, ii. 

2 / 8 . 


R. 


Races. See Aurjp®, Circus, Cha¬ 
riot, and HippodroinepfStadium. 
Readers. See A uagnuste. 
Reservoirs lor water, i. 323. * 

Registration of youth, i. 198. 

Rich, Mi See Jiab .’m. 

* Riddle* i- m ' " § 

Religious architecture of fheGreeks, 
fts origin -ji. 69 . 

Rhodes? uniformity of the houses 
of the city of, i H2. 

Khynassa, curious arched gate at, 
i. 54. _ _ 

Bings, antiquity of, i. 331. See 
Annulus. 

Roads, i. 131. 

Roofs, i. 250. 

Rubeng, See Painting. , 

Ruins, ancient, rule to determine 
theajmtiquity of, i. 57. 

Running. See Gymnastic 
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Satramentum, significations of the 
word, ii. 280. • 

Sacrifices, ii. 28. 65. 86. 93. See 
Altaic Anelabns, Mountains, 
Temples. 

Sailors. See Shippings t 
Sallust. Sec House. 

SalutatioH, modes of,*.175. 
Sanctuary. See Asylum. • 

p Sarcophagi still unopened, 1 99. 
Etruscan, 287. • 

Saturn, how sculptured, i. 149. • 
Sceptres, origin and different sorts 
of, «i. 28.* • 

Scopas, i. 143. 

Scribes, the duty of, ii. 288. 

Sculpture, incited by the Phtr- 
liiciam, i. 21. The Greeks un- 
, rivalled in, 139. Early style of, 
141. Characteristics of the seve- f 
# ral eras in, 141. Of gems, rings, 
and seals, 158. The Etruscan, 
324 wl^ogress and decline of, 

52 % m . m 

Sealing, material used for, i. 161. 
Senones, Hie, l 241. 

Sepulchral rites of the Italians and 
Egyptians alike, i. 2850 Lamps, 
292 

Sepulchres of fathers reverenced 
by the sons, i. P7. 

Servius Tullius divides the Roman 
people into tribes, ii. 111. 

Sewers., common, i. 323. 

Shavuy). See Barba. 

Ship building, |nd building mate¬ 
rials, i. 350. * 

Ships, thpfprt of huilding, i. 210. 

Of war j of burthen, 214. Of the 
Ancients small, ,352. The art of 
building, ii. 234. 

Shipwrights^*®). * • % 

Sfcoes and Ijpots. See Calceua 
Shops, ancient, open An Jiont, i. 

267. At Pompeii, 2w§ * 

Sidoman women excelled ft em¬ 
broidery, i. 2t<9. 

Signets, the earliest known, i. 158. 

Of metal, 159, Of difigrent* ma¬ 
terials, devices engraved on v 
161. Tokens of appointment, 161. 
Beetle formed, 351. 

Signi, in Italy, specimen ofpolygo- 
. nal masonry at, i. 54. • « * 

Signs of public houses, i. 26S. 

Singing and poetic recitutiqg, ii. 

100 . 

Slaves, 1 'enfranchisement of, ii. 151. 
Soap, i. 276 

Songs, convivial, 1. 187. 192. * 

Sophocles improves the stage, i. 108. j 


%ou), opinlbns of^he ancients re¬ 
specting the, i. 285. * See Anima. 
Soi|Ib supposed to delight in hu. 
man blood, i. 305. 

Spartans, syssitia or public tables of 
fte, i. m 
Spears, i. 128. 

Sphinxes, i. 42. 

Stables, i. 279. 

Stadium, the, i. lit. 

Stage houses, w. 212. 

2jha ireasps, i. 255. 
standards, i. 255. _ _ • 

Statues, Grecian, critical remarks 
on; the subjects of taken from 
mythology and poetry; in cast 
metal ot remote antiquity, 1 .152 
Stones worshipped at Charai as 
gods j tWht worship afterwards 
paid to statues, i. 77. Precious, 
■ *Sce Gems. m _ 

Strabo. See Belw. ® 

Streets, i. 133, Roman, at Her¬ 
culaneum, 321. 

Strophe ami amistrophe, i. 109. 
Subterranean fabrics, l. 1.J5. Pas¬ 
sages and apartments, 155. 
Succession. See WtAs. 
Symposiarch, i. 183.* 


T. 


Tables, i. jfl. Magnificent, 172, 
To turn the tables u]Kin, origin 

• of the saying, 172. Public, 190 
Tablecloths not ustdAy the Greeks. 

i.172. « 

Tactics, tHfc Roman. See Agmen. 
Tages, the lirsfAruspex, n. 64. 
Taxes, ii. £78. See Chimneys, Ca¬ 
non, Doors, Celibacy. 

a clay ccmeiuLi. 5. 

Temple of Ipambul, i. 5£ Af the 

* giants ift Agngentum s ®14 
Temples of Egypt, i. 32. fQrigin- 


m. The done, 
the wooden,.71. 


ally of wooA, 
imitations of _ 

Were unknown to Mosls; the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians tire 
first thunders of; sno indications 
of, in the Cyclopean Ages in 
Greece, 77. Coeval with the first 
Done, different sorts of, 78 
Tiuilt*on eminences; different 
parts q£ 80. Classification of, 81. 
Sutyterrafleoug passages in some, 
59.. Of Greece partlyldeftroyed 
l>y Arcadius and^Honorius, 92. 
Of Veil is erefted near the sea, 
127» Of the Romans, 295. 

TiAtS, origin and different sorts of m 
jj. 322. 
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Tenure* of tynil See Ager. * 
Theatre, p^ a of a Greek, i. 111. 
Mr. LionlildsSon’s aecoifnt of a 
Greek, 111. 

Tttfeatrcs in Greece, i. 107. Sta¬ 
tionary, when first erected, 110. 
Acoustics, consulted in build, 
ing, 110. Of the Romans ; 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
2!*P. 

Thebes, the houses of five stories 
high, i, 43 Described 'jy Be 1 ,, 
zom, At*., 43. 

Theophrastus, Greek characters by, 
i. 20ft. 

Theneum, or temple of Thesrus, 
antiquity of, i. 12. 

Thespis, j. 107. 

Tholos, r. 135. 

Thoraces, i. 222. 

^hrashingV ancient ways of, ii. 
20 . * 

Time, ancient manner of coinput- ; 

mg, it. 4,1. * i 

Trtan>. See Cyclops. j 

Tithes, n 113. j 

Toga, tic* chief garment of the 
Homans, it. -’vk 
Tomb ot Por>cnna, i. £86 
Tombs, different sorts of ancient, 
i. bsJ. Egyptian, l >2. The Greek 
subterraneous; magnificent, at 
Telemessus, ‘Vj. Still inhabited 
by.*he bring, as in the tune of 
Christ, 101. Anctcn^ discoveries 
made in, 101. Great men bad 
njmy, 106. Etruscan, 28 k Oi 
Greeks aud A K*inam, 2K7« Street 
of the;* *t (Pompeii, 2Sp. Of ihe 
early Christians, 28'>. Venerated 
by the ancients, ii. 288. Differenr 
sorts of, i iHff 
Tombs.tones, i. 9S 107. 

Tools, a list i -On’. 

Tools *■ Sey Carpenter . 

Torches, jfnsces t fuue-ealj nuptial* 
&C-, n 167. 

Torus, abed, ii (?2k” 

Towns.^lreek, i. 1 \2 
Trades, i 2(>2 Carried on by opu- 
* lent Homans, 267. 

Travelling, the most expeditious 
way U, among the Romans, ii. 
140. 

Treasuries, i. 136. , 

Tribes 1 hr clans, robbed eac/i other, 
i. £40. See Servius. 

Tritons, ‘culptured fibres .Off i. 

149. 

Triumphal arches and columns, 1. 

318. 1 

Trophonius, the cave of, ii. 5?62. 
^Tuition, mutual, ancient, i. 195? 
Tuscan order, the, i. 241. 


Tv-ant* hated hv tl* * Greek i. 

‘108. ' 3 p- 

Tyruifl built by the Cyclops, i. G. 


U. 

• ‘ 

Umbn, the, i 241. 

Unities, Lie dramatic, ii. 7. 
Urns, i. 290. 2*2. 

Utensils, a list of, i. 205. 


V. 

Vases, manner of paint, ng, 5 154 
Monochromatic arid polychromes, 
135. Much coveted by the aiu 
cicuts, 158. Etrir'caii, 287, 286. 
527. Of a subsequent era; Egyp¬ 
tian } Sicilian, J2H. Paintings and 
inscriptions upon, 629. 

V'cnus, statues of, only five accu¬ 
rately denominated, i. 150. The 
Mini'mean not allowed*'/ Leas¬ 
ing to be t i* , u i ni!. ♦erpiece of 
Praxiteles described by Lucian, 
151. The Cnidian, 15*. OfAL 
cumenes, 151. 

Vessels*.irinking, i. 185. 

Victory represented ivith various 
attributes, i 151. 

Villas, i. 271. Of the Romans, ii 

;>25 

Vine, the cultivation of, ii.?u26.527. 

\ itruviu.s, errors of, i. 24b 

Voting, ancient manner' <" See 
Aha omma. 


W. 

Waiter, See Cndftu. 

War, how declared ny the Ra¬ 
mans - Sx* Helium. 

Walls, anient, construction of, 
i. 6.>—55 Remains of, fid* Im¬ 
provements in, 60. See Citadels. 
Warlike engines, i. 236. 

Warren. See Lcporarium. 

-Water, holy. See Aqua. 
Watehtowers, i. 156. 

Weapons, why always worn, i. 240. 
See Arms. 

‘Weavers, the Roman, i. 555. 

Wells, i. m 

Whjje, a favourite colour, ii. '728. 
Wilis, and disposition of property, 
1.199. . * • 

Wine, not allowed to children, i. 

198. Manipulation of, ii* 626,327. 
Wines of the Greeks, i. 179. Of the 



im>e£. 


3I1 



The Roman, but not the Grqpk, 
.ite with the men, .if?. 

W011I ^Sce Areas. 

Wrestling. See Gjimiastic cxer- 
nt»es. * 

V. r.'ting materials .ineuMir. ii 113. 
Tablets 203. 


Year. See Annus. 

Yoke, passing under the, ii. 190. 


Z. 


Zeuxis painted from nature, 1 . 152. 
Zoan, antiquity of the city of. j 


Xenoerates^i toper, ti. 81. 
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